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LIFE OF RICHARD BENTLEY, D.D. BY J. H. MONK, D.D.* 


Many years ago, walking in the 
sequestered valleys of Cumberland, 
with an eminent author of the pre- 
sent day, we came to a long and de- 
solate sort of gallery, through a wil- 
derness of rocks, which, after rising 
and narrowing for about two miles, 
suddenly opened right and left into 
a little pastoral recess, within the 
very heart of the highest mountains. 
This verdant circus presented in its 
centre a beautiful but tiny lake, lo- 
cally called a tarn,+ with a wild 
brook issuing from it through the 
road by which we had approached, 
a few quiet fields upon the margin 
of the lake, solemn hills looking down 
upon it from every side ; and finally, 
a hamlet of seven cottages clustering 
together, as if for mutual support, in 
this lovely, but still awful, solitude. 
A solitude, indeed, so perfect we had 
never seen: nor had we supposed it 
ee that, inthe midst of populous 

ingland, any little brotherhood of 
households could pitch their tents so 
far aloof from human society, from 
its noisy bustle, and (we ventured 
to hope) its angry passions. Though 
a valley, and fenced by barriers ver- 
dant indeed, but almost insuperable, 
this little chamber in the hills was 
yet far above the ordinary elevation 
of inhabited ground: road there was 
none, except the rude sort of sheep- 
track by which we had come: the 


nearest town, and that a small one, 
was at six miles’ distance ; and here, 
if anywhere, it seemed possible, 
that a world-wearied man should find 
a perfect rest. “ Yes,” said our dis- 
tinguished guide, who had guess- 
ed our thoughts—“ Yes, nature has 
done her part to create in this place 
an absolute and perpetual Sabbath. 
And doubtless, you conceive that, in 
those low-roofed dwellings, her in- 
tentions are seconded. Be undecei- 
ved then : lawsuits, and the passions 
of lawsuits, have carried fierce dis- 
sension into this hidden paradise of 
the hills ; and it is a fact, that not one 
of those seven families will now 
speak to another.” We turned away 
at these words with a pang of mis- 
anthropy, and for one moment as- 
sented to the king of Brobdingnag— 
that men are “ the most pernicious 
race of little odious vermin that na- 
ture ever suffered to crawl upon the 
surface of the earth.” 

Something of the same sentiment 
accompanied us at intervals through 
this Life of Bentley, and the records 
which it involves of Cambridge. 
Where upon this earth shall peace 
be found, if not within the cloistral 
solitudes of Oxford and Cambridge ? 
Cities of Corinthian beauty and luxu- 
ry; with endowments and patronage 
beyond the revenues of considerable 
nations ; in libraries — pictures —ca- 
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+ Tarn, any small lake among mountains much above the level of the larger lakes, 
and fed, not (as they are) by one main stream, but by a number of petty rills trick- 
ling down the side of the surrounding hills: from the Danish Taaren, a Trickling. 
Lakers! be thankful to Christopher North for solving a question hitherte found un- 


answerable. 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. CLXXI. 


The Danes had a settlement in Cumberland, 
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thedrals, surpassing the kings of the 
earth; andwith the resources of capital 
cities, combining the deep tranquillity 
of silvan villages ;—places so tavour- 
ed by time, accident, and law, come 
nearer to the creations of Romance 
than any other known realities of 
Christendom. Yetin these privileged 
haunts of meditation, hallowed by 
the footsteps of Bacon and Milton, 
still echoing to those of Isaac Barrow, 
and Isaac Newton absolutely walk- 
ing amongst them, did the leading 
society of Cambridge—with that man 
at their head, who, for scholarship, 
was confessedly “ the foremost man 
of all this world”—through a period 
of forty years’ fight and struggle with 
so deadly an acharnement ; sacrifi- 
ced their time—energy—fortune— 
personal liberty, and conscience, to 
the prosecution of their immortal 
hatreds; vexed the very altars with 
their fierce dissensions ; and went to 
their graves so perfectly unrecon- 
ciled, that, had the classical usage 
of funeral cremation been restored, 
we might have looked for the old 
miracle of the Theban Brothers, and 
expected the very flames which con- 
sumed the hostile bodies to revolt 
asunder, and violently refuse to min- 
gle. Some of the combatants were 
young men at the beginning of the 
quarrel ; they were grey-headed, pal- 
sied, withered, doting, before it end- 
ed. Some had outlived all distinct 
memory, except of their imperish- 
able hatreds. Many died during its 
progress; and sometimes their deaths, 
by disturbing the equilibrium of the 
factions, had the effect of kindling 
into fiercer activity those rabid pas- 
sions, which, in a Christian commu- 
nity, they should naturally have dis- 
armed or soothed. 

Of feuds so deadly, so enduring, 
and which continue to interest at the 
distance of a century, every body 
will desire to know who, in a crimi- 
nal sense, was the author. The usual 
way of settling such questions is to 
say, that there were “ faults on both 
sides,”—which, however, is not al- 
ways the case; nor, when it is, are 
the faults always equal. Dr Monk, 
who gives the fullest materials yet 
published for a just decision, leaves 
us to collect it for ourselves. Mean- 
time, we suspect that his general 
award would be against Bentley; 
for, though disposed to be equitable, 
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he is by no means indulgent to his 
hero; and he certainly thinks too 
highly of Colbatch, the most perse- 
vering of all Bentley’s enemies, and 
a malicious old toad. If that, how- 
ever, be Dr Monk’s leaning, there 
are others (with avenues, perhaps as 
good, to secret information) whose 
bias was the other way. In particu- 
lar, we find Dr Parr, about forty years 
after Bentley’s death, expressing his 
opinion thus to Dr Charles Burney: 
“LT received great entertainment from 
your account of our Aristarchus ; it 
is well written and well directed; 
for, in spite of vulgar prejudice, 
Bentley was eminently right, and the 
College infamously wrong.”—[Dr 
Parr’s Works, vol. vii., p. 389.] Our 
own belief sets in towards the same 
conclusion. But, if not, we would 
propose, that at this time of day 
Bentley should be pronounced right, 
and his enemies utterly in the wrong. 
Whilst living, indeed, or whilst sur- 
viving in the persons of his friends 
and relations, the meanest of little 
rascals has aright to rigorous justice. 
But when he and his are all bundled 
off to Hades, it is far better, and more 
considerate to the feelings of us 
Public, that a little dog should be 
sacrificed than a great one; for by 
this means, the current of one’s sym- 
pathy with an illustrious man is 
cleared of ugly obstructions, and en- 
abled to flow unbroken, which might 
else be unpleasantly distracted, be- 
tween his talents on the one hand 
and his knavery on the other. And 
one general remark we must make 
upon the conduct of this endless feud, 
no matter who began it, which will 
shew Bentley’s title to the benefit of 
the rule we have proposed. People, 
not nice in distinguishing, are apt to 
confound all the parties to a feud un- 
der one common sentence: and, what- 
ever difference they might allow in 
the grounds of quarrel, as to temper, 
at least, and charity, where all were 
confessedly irritated and irritating, 
they allow of none. But, in fact, be- 
tween Bentley and his antagonists, 
the differences were vital. Bentley 


had a good heart; generally speak- 
ing, his antagonists had not. Bentley 
was overbearing, impatient of op- 
position, insolent, sometimes tyranni- 
cal. He had, and deservedly, a very 
lofty opinion of himself; he either 
had, or affected, too mean a one of 
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his antagonists. Sume superbiam 
quesitam meritis, was the motto 
which he avowed. Coming to the 
government of a very important col- 
lege, at a time when its discipline 
had been greatly relaxed, and the 
abuses were many, his reforms (of 
which some have been retained even 
to this day) were pushed with too 
high a hand; he was too negligent of 
any particular statute that stood in 
his way; shewed too harsh a disre- 
gard to the feelings of gentlemen ; 
and too openly disdained the arts of 
conciliation. Yet this same man was 
placable in the highest degree; gene- 
rous; and, at the first moment when 
his enemies would make an opening 
for him to be so, forgiving. His lite- 
rary quarrels, which have left the 
impression that he was irritable or 
jealous, were (without one excep- 
tion) upon Ais part mere retorts to 
the most insufferable provocations ; 
and though it is true, that when once 
teased into rousing himself out of 
his lair, he did treat his man with 
rough play, left him ugly remem- 
brances of his leonine power, and 
made himself merry with his dis- 
tressed condition; yet on the other 
hand, in his utmost wrath, there was 
not a particle of malice. How should 
there? As a scholar, Bentley had 
that happy exemption from jea- 
lousy, which belongs almost inevi- 
tably to conscious power in its high- 
est mode. Reposing calmly on his 
ov'n supremacy, he was content that 
pretenders of every size and sort 
should flutter through their little day, 
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and be carried as far beyond their 
natural place as the intrigues of 
friends or the caprice of the public 
could effect. Unmoleated, he was 
sure never to molest. Some people 
have a letch for unmasking impos- 
tors, or for avenging the wrongs of 
others. Porson, for example—what 
spirit of mischief drove him to inter- 
meddle with Mr Archdeacon Travis ? 
How Quixotic again in appearance— 
how mean in its real motive—was Dr 
Parr’s defence of Leland and Jortin; 
or, to call it by its true name, Dr 
Parr’s attack upon Bishop Hurd! 
But Bentley had no touch of this 
temper. When instances of spurious 
pretensions came in his way, he 
smiled grimly and good-naturedly in 
private, but forbore (sometimes after 
a world of provocations) to unmask 
them to the public.* 

Some of his most bitter assailants, 
as Kerr, and Johnson of Nottingham, 
he has not so much as mentioned; 
and it remains a problem to this day, 
whether, in his wise love of peace, 
he forbore to disturb his own equa- 
nimity by reading the criticisms of a 
malignant enemy, or, having read 
them, generously refused to crush the 
insulter. Either way, the magnani- 
mity was equal—for a man of weak 
irritability is as little able to abstain 
from hearkening after libels upon 
himself, as he is from retorting them. 
Early in life (Epist. ad Mill.) Bent- 
ley had declared—* Non nostrum est 
Huevos tweuCalvesy,” It is no practice of 
mine to trample upon the prostrate ; 
aud his whole career in literature re- 





* Take, for instance, his conduct to Barnes, the Cambridge Professor of Greek. 








Bentley well knew that Barnes was an indifferent scholar, whose ponderous erudi- 
tion was illuminated by neither accuracy of distinction, nor elegance of choice. Yet 
Barnes spoke of himself in the most inflated terms, as though he had been the very 
Laureate of the Greek muses; and, not content with these harmless vaunts, scattered 
in conversation the most pointed affronts to Bentley, as the man under whose supe- 
riority he secretly groaned. All this Bentley refused to hear ; praised him whenever 
he had an opportunity ; even when Barnes intruded himself into the Phalaris dispute, 
and did him effectual services. At length Barnes published his Homer, and there shot 
his final arrow against Bentley, not indeed by name, but taking care to guide it to his 
mark, by words scattered in all companies. Bentley was now roused to put an end 
to this persecution. But how? He wrote a most masterly examination of a few 
passages in the new edition, addressed it as a confidential letter to Dr Davies, a com- 
mon friend, desiring him to shew it to the Professor, by way of convincing him how 
easy a task such a critic would find it to ruin the character of the book, and thus ap- 
pealing to his prudence for a cessation of insults; but at the same time assuring Dr 
Davies that he would on no account offer any public disparagement to a book, upon 
which Barnes had risked a little fortune, Could a more generous way have been 
devised for repelling public insults ? 
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flected a commentary upon that max- 
im. Toconcede, was to disarm him. 
How opposite the temper of his ene- 
mies ! One and all, they were cursed 
with bad tempers, and unforgiving 
hearts. Cunningham,* James Grono- 
vius, and Johnson, Conyers Middle- 
ton,f and Colbatch, all Jost their peace 
of mind—all made shipwreck of their 
charity during the progress of this 
dispute ; some of them for life. But 
from Bentley, whether wrong or 
right, as to the materia litis, the man- 
ner of conducting it drew no quali- 
ties but those which did him honour; 
great energy; admirable resources 
and presence of mind the skill and 
address of a first-rate lawyer; and 
courage nearly unparalleled under 
the most disastrous turns of the 
case, those even, which, on two me- 
morable occasions, (the deprivation 
of his degrees, and his ejection from 
the mastership of Trinity College,) 
seemed to have consigned him to 
ruin. In the very uttermost hurly- 


burly of the storm, it is not upon re- 
cord that Bentley’s cheerfulness for- 
sook him foraday. At atime when 
Colbatch and Middleton were stand- 
ing before judges as convicted de- 
linquents, absconding from arrests, 
surrendering to jailors, sneaking to 
great men’s levees, or making abject 
interest for the reversion of some 
hollow courtier’s smile, or an insinu- 
ation of his treacherous promise, 
Bentley was calmly pursuing his 
studies in his castle of the Master’s 
Lodge of Trinity College ; sat on un- 
concernedly evenafter public officers 
were appointed to pull him out; and 
never allowed the good humour of 
his happy fireside to be disturbed by 
the quarrels which raved outside. 
He probably watched the proceed- 
ings of “the enemy,” with the same 
degree of interest with which we all 
read the newspapers during a foreign 
war: and the whole of the mighty 
process, which the bad passions of 
the other faction made gall and 








* With respect to this elegant and acute scholar, the most formidable of Bentley’s 
literary opponents, the following remarkable statement is made by Dr Monk, (p. 
461) :— Between Alexander Cunningham, the historian, and Alexander Cunning- 
ham, the editor of Horace, there are so many particulars of resemblance, that 
Thompson, the translator of the history, was forced, after a minute enquiry, to re- 
main in suspense whether or not they were the same individual. It appears that 
they were both Scotchmen, had both been travelling tutors, both resided at the Hague at 
the same period, both were intimate with certain distinguished public characters, both 
were eminent chess-players, both accomplished scholars, and both lived to an advanced age. 
These and many other coincidences long bafiled all enquiry respecting the identity or 
diversity of the two namesakes: and it has, I believe, but recently been ascertained 
beyond a doubt, that the critic died at the Hague in 1730, and the historian died in 
London in 1737.” How truly disgusting that they would not die at the same time 
and place! This perverseness counteracts what Mr Wordsworth calls “ the mighty 
stream of tendency :” undoubtedly they ought to have died on the same day of the 
same year, in which case the confusion would have been complete and inextricable. 

As it is, we understand from a learned Scotch friend, that in certain papers which 


he communicated some years agoto Dr Irving for his Life of Buchanan, and which 


doubtless will there be found, this curious case of Doppelgiinger is fully cleared up. 
+ This celebrated man was the most malignant of a malignant crew. In his 
Review of Bentley’s Proposals for Editing the Greek Text of the New Testament, 
he stings like a serpent—more rancorous party pamphlets never were written. He 
‘hated Waterland with the same perfect maliguity; and his letters to Warburton, 
published in a 4to collection of his Miscellaneous ‘Tracts, shew that he could combine 
the part of sycophant upen occasion with that of assassin-like lampooner. It is, 
therefore, no unacceptable retribution in the eyes of those who honour the memory of 
Dan. Waterland and Bentley, men wortha hecatomb of Middletons, that the reputa- 
tion of this venomous writer is now decaying—upon a belief at last thoroughly establish- 
ed, that in two at least, and those two the most learned of his works, he was an ex- 
tensive plagiarist. This detection first threw light upon a little anecdote often related 
by Mr Prebendary Lowth, brother to Bishop Lowth. Just before the publication of 
the Life of Cicero, Lowth happened to be with Middleton. A gentleman came in, and 
abruptly asked him, if he had read the works of Bellenden? Middleton turned pale, 
JSaltered, and acknowledged that he had. ‘The whole scene was a mystery to Lowth. 
Parr’s Preface to Bellendenus made all clear. So much for Conyers Middleton ! 
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wormwood to them, to him appears 
to have given no more than the plea- 
surable excitement of a game of 
chess. 

Having thus bespoke the favour- 
able opinion of our readers for Dr 
Bentley, and attempted to give that 
impulse to the judgments upon his 
conduct, which the mere statement 
of the circumstances would not al- 
ways suggest, until after a large ex- 
amination of the contemporary do- 
cuments, we shall draw up a rapid 
sketch of his life, reserving an am- 
pler scale of analysis for the Phalaris 
controversy, and the college quarrel, 
as the two capital events which ser- 
ved to diversify a passage through 
this world else unusually tranquil and 
uniform. 

Richard Bentley was born on the 
27th of Jan., 1662, at Oulton, not far 
from Wakefield, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Between his grandson, 
the celebrated Mr Cumberland, and 
his present biographer, there is a dif- 
ference as to the standing of his pa- 
rents. Cumberland labours to ele- 
vate the family to a station of rank 
and.consideration, for which he re- 
ceives the usual rebukes from Dr 
Monk, who pronounces them to have 
belonged to “ the higher description 
of English yeomen,” and thinks it 
more honourable to Bentley “ to 
have raised himself from obscurity 
by the force of genius and merit,’~ 
than “to have been born of gentle 
blood.” But the two cases stand in 
no real opposition. For a man with 
Bentley’s object, low birth is not 
otherwise an obstacle to success in 
England, than as the poverty, which 
it generally presumes, may chance to 
exclude him from the universities. 
Once there, he will find that the po- 
pular provisions of those great bodies 
ensure the fullest benefit to any real 
merit he may possess ; and without 
that, even noble blood would have 
failed in procuring those distinctions 
which Bentley obtained. Besides, for 
Dr Monk’s purpose, Bentley was not 
low enough—his friends being at any 
rate in a condition to send him to 
college. The zeal of Cumberland, 
therefore, we think rightly direct- 
ed. And after all, with Dr Monk’s 
leave, since the question is not, 
which sort of parentage would be 
the most creditable to Bentley, but 
which answers best to the facts, we 


must say that we incline to Cumber- 
land’s view. Finding it made out 
that, during the Parliament’ war, 
Bentley’s family adhered to the Royal 
cause; and that of his two grand- 
fathers, one was a captain, and the 
other a major, in the Cavalier army ; 
we must think it probable that they 
belonged. to the armigerous part of 
the population, and were entitled 
“to write themselves Esquire in any 
bill, quittance, &c., whatsoever.” On 
the paternal side, however, the fa- 


mily was impoverished by its loyalty. . 


From his mother, who was much 
younger than his father, Bentley 
learned the Rudiments of Latin 
Grammar. He was afterwards sent 
to the grammar school of Wakefield, 
and, upon the death of his father, 
Bentley (then thirteen years old) was 
transferred tothe care of his maternal 
grandfather, who resolved to send 
him to college. This design he soon 
carried into effect; and in the sum- 
mer of 1676, at what would now be 
thought too early an age by three 
years at the least, Bentley was ma- 
triculated at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Of his studies at college 
nothing further is recorded than that 
he applied himself even thus early 
to the res metrica ; and amongst his 
familiar companions, the only one 
mentioned of any distinction is the 
prodigious William Wotton. Of this 
monster in the annals of premature 
erudition, we remember to have seen 
several accounts; amongst others, a 
pretty good one in Birch’s Life of 
Tillotson. But Dr Monk mentions 
some facts which are there overlook- 
ed: for instance, that at six years of 
age he read Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, together with some Arabic and 
Syriac. In his tenth year he entered 
at Catherine Hall, in Cambridge, on 
which occasion he was matriculated 
by the head of that College as Gu- 
lielmus Wotton infra decem annos nec 
Hammondo nec Grotio secundus. As 
this could be true only with a limit- 
ed reference to languages, the entry 
seems boyish and precipitate. At 
thirteen, being then master of twelve 
languages, and his proficiency in se- 
veral of these attested by undoubt- 
ed judges, he took his degree of 
B.A., an honour for which there 
was no precedent. It is evident, 
however, from Wotton’s case, that 
attainments of this kind are found 
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nerally, (as Butler says of He- 
rew in particular,) “to flourish 


best in barren ground.” Dr Monk, 
indeed, seems to think that Wotton 
did not afterwards belie the splen- 
dour of his promise. We cannot agree 
with him. Surely his book on Ancient 
and Modern Learning, the most po- 
pular of his works, though neces- 
sarily entertaining from its subject, 
is superficial in a degree scarcely to 
be explained in one of so much 
reading, and commanding so much 
powerful assistance. Another of his 
works, a History of the Roman Em- 
pire, written expressly for the Duke 
of Gloucester, then heir apparent, has 
noconspicuous merit of any kind, ei- 
ther of popular elegance on the one 
hand, or of learned research on the 
other. In fact, Wotton’s position in 
the world of letters was most unfortu- 
nate. With accomplishments that 
were worth little except for show, he 
had nostage on which to exhibit them; 
and, sighing for display, he found him- 
self confounded in the general esti- 
mate with the obscure drudges of the 
age. How much more useful, and 
finally how much more brilliant, to 
have possessed his friend Bentley’s 
exquisite skill in one or two languages, 
than a shallow mediocrity in a score! 

Bentley took his first degree with 
distinction, his place in the arrange- 
ment of honours corresponding with 
that of third wrangler in the present 
system. Having now closed his edu- 
cation, he was left to speculate on 
the best way of applying it to his ad- 
vancement in life. From a fellow- 
ship in his own college, the most ob- 
vious resource of a young scholar, 
he was unfortunately excluded by a 
by-law, not rescinded until the reign 
of George IV. At length, after two 
years’ interval, spent (as Dr Monk 
supposes) at Cambridge, he was ap- 
pointed by his college to the head 
mastership of the Spalding Grammar 
School. This situation, after hold- 
ing it about a year, he quitted for the 
very enviable one of domestic tutor 
to the son of Stillingfleet, then Dean 
of St Paul’s. For this also he was 


indebted to the influence of his col- 
lege: and perhaps no sort of prefer- 
ment could have been more favour- 
able to Bentley’s views. Stillingfleet 
was a truly good man; a most ex- 
tensive and philosophic scholar; a 
gentleman, and acquainted with 
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courts; and with a liberal allowance 
for the claims of a tutor, having him- 
self officiated in that character. An- 
other great advantage of the place 
was the fine library belonging to the 
Dean, which, excepting the celebra- 
ted ones of Moore, Bishop of Ely, and 
of Isaac Vossius, was perhaps the best 
private collection in the kingdom. It 
was besides a library of that particu- 
lar composition which suited Bent- 
ley’s pursuits; and in the Dean’s 
conversation he had the very best 
directions for using it to advantage. 
Meantime, with this ample provision 
for intellectual wants, worldly ones 
were not likely to be overlooked. 
How possible it was at that day for 
a private tutor to reap nothing from 
the very highest connexions, was 
seen in the case of Dr Colbatch, one 
of Bentley’s future enemies. This 
man had held that situation succes- 
sively in the families of Bishop Bur- 
net, and of the proud Duke of So- 
merset : and yet neither from the po- 
litical Bishop, though all-powerful 
with Queen Mary, nor from the proud 
Duke, though Chancellor of his uni- 
versity, could he obtain any prefer- 
ment. But Stillingfleet loved real 
merit; and, fortunately for Bentley, 
in the next reign, being raised to the 
mitre, possessed the ear of royalty 
beyond any ecclesiastical person of 
his own time. 

It was in this fortunate situation 
that Bentley acquired that Biblical 
learning which afterwards entitled 
him to the Divinity Professorship, 
and which warranted his proposals 
for a revised text of the New Testa- 
ment, even after that of his friend 
Mill. About six years being spent 
in this good man’s family, most de- 
lightfully no doubt to himself,—and 
then chiefly laying the foundations, 
broad and deep, of his stupendous 
learning,—Bentley removed with his 

upil early in 1689 to Oxford. Wad- 

am College was the one selected ; 
and both pupil and tutor became 
members of it. Stillingfleet was now 
raised to the see of Worcester: and 
from his extensive connexions, Bent- 
ley had the most useful introductions 
in every quarter. In particular, he 
had the privilege of disporting him- 
self, like Leviathan, in the ocean of 
the Bodleian library: and it is cer- 
tainly not going too far to say, that 
no man ever entered those sacred 
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galleries so well qualified to make a 
general use of their riches. Of his 
classical accomplishments it were 
needless to speak. Mathematics, it 
is thought, by Dr Monk, that he stu- 
died at Cambridge : and it is certain, 
that in Dean Stillingfleet’s family, he 
had, by a most laborious process of 
study, made himself an eminent mas- 
ter of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac. 

Dealing much in cattle, a man’s 
talk is of oxen; and living in this El 
Dorado of books, it was natural that 
aman should think of writing one. 
Golden schemes floated in Bentley’s 
mind; for he was a golden scholar, 
and these were the golden hours of 
his early manhood. Amongst other 
works, he projected at this period an 
-entire edition of the Fragments of 
the Greek Poets, and also a Corpus 
of the Greek Lexicographers, (He- 
sychius, Suidas, Pollux, &c.) To 
the irreparable loss of Grecian lite- 
rature, neither scheme was accom- 

lished. Already in his Epist. ad 

ill. he speaks of the first as aban- 
doned—* Sed hec fuerunt,’ is the 
emphatic expression. It was in the 
fates that Bentley’s maiden perform- 
ance as an author should be in other 
and more obscure society. Amongst 
the manuscript riches of the Bod- 
leian there was a copy—the one sole* 
copy in this world—of a certain old 
Chronicler, about whose very name 
there has been a considerable amount 


of learned dust kicked up. Proper- 
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ly speaking, he ought to be called 
Joannes Malélas Antiochenus: but, 
if you are not particular about your: 
Greek, you may call him Ma/éla, with- 
out ans. This old gentleman, a fel- 
low of infinite dulness, wrote a Chro- 
nicle beginning with Adam, and co- 
ming down to the 35th year of Jus- 
tinian. And here lies the necessity 
of calling him either Malela or Ma- 
lelas ; for, strange to say, as there 
were two Alexander Cunninghams, 
who at this very time were going 
about the world mere echoes or 
mocking-birds of each other, so there 
were two Johns, both of Antioch, 
both Chroniclers, both asses, (no dis- 
tinction there,) and both choosing to 
start from Adam. The publication 
of this Chronicle had been twice 
meditated before, but interrupted 
by accidents. At length, in 1690, it 
was resumed under the superintend- 
ence of Mill, who claimed from Bent- 
ley a promise he had made to throw 
together any notes which might oc- 
cur to him upon the proof sheets, as 
they came reeking from the press. 
These notes took the shape of an 
Epistola ad Millium: and thus the 
worthy old jackass of Antioch had 
the honour of coming forth to the 
world with the notes of Chilmead, 
(one of the two early projectors of 
an edition,) Prolegomena by Hody, a 
learned chaplain of Bishop Stillinge 
fleet’s, and this very masterly col- 
lection of disquisitions by Bentley 
upon topicst either closely connect- 





* By the way, it should be borne in mind, that, over and above the trans'ations 
which yet survive into the Arabic, (a resource obviously of little hope, except in the 
case of scientific books, ) there are in all three avenues by which we may have a chance 
for recovering any of the lost classics: Ist, ‘The Palimpsests, as in repeated instances of 
late in the Ambrosian Library; 2d, The Pompeii MSS. (for the sensible way of 
dealing with which, see a letter of Lord Holland to Dr Parr); and, 3d, The great 
chests of Greek MSS. in the Sultan's Library at Constantinople, packed up ever since 
the triumph of the Crescent in 1453. 

+ Amongst these is the name Malelas, which Hody disputed, contending for Ma- 
lela. Bentley replies by arguing the case on two assumptions: Ist, That the names 
were Greek. Here the sum of his pleading is this—that naturally the Latin language 
had no such termination as that of as with a parisyllabic genitive ; that, in compliance 
with this original structure, all Greek names in as, were in early Latin rendered a; 
and that this conformity tothe popular idiom might be looked for the more certainly, 
as the situation of the usage was one which appealed to the populace: whence it is 
that, in the comic drama of Rome, we meet with Phedria, Cheria, Sosia, &c., to so 
great an extent. But in proportion as literature prevailed, a practice arose of giving 
to Greek names in as their real Greek termination, without any Roman deflexion. 
Hence even Varro, though somewhat of an antiquarian bigot in old Romanisms, has 
Archytas, Athenagoras, &c. ; and Cicero is overrun with such names. One excep- 
tion, however, in even Cicero’s usage, is alleged upon the authority of Quintilian, viz. 
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ed with the work, or remotely sug- 
gested by it. 

Here, by the way, we have a crow 
to pluck with Dr Monk. How he 
came to make such a mistake we 
know not; prima facie, one would 
suppose he had not read the work. 
But this is impossible, for he states 
very well the substance of the most 
important discussions in the epistle : 
yet certainly in the following sen- 
tence he prefers a charge against 
Bentley, which is altogether with- 
out foundation :—“ In addressing his 
learned correspondent,’ says Dr 
Monk,“ he isnot satisfiedwith marking 
their intimacy by the terms 9/an xspaan, 
Milli jucundissime, suavissime, &e. ; 
but in one place he accosts him ¢ 
"Iwavvidievr—an indecorum which nei- 
ther the familiarity of friendship, nor 
the license of a dead language, can 
justify towards the dignified head of 
a house.” Certainly Dr Monk aliud 
agebat when he wrote this censure, 
which at any rate from him, who else- 
where attempts to cheapen the dig- 
nity of Academic heads, would come 
with a peculiar want of grace. The 
case is this:—From a long digres- 
sion, which Bentley confesses to be 
too discursive, he suddenly recalls 
himself to the old Chronicler—Sed 
ad Antiochensem redeo, (p. 486 of 
Lennep’s republication ;) and then, 
upon an occasion of an allusion to 
Euripides, he goes on to expose some 
laughable blunders of Malelas: one 


of these is worth mentioning ;—the 
passage, 


“Hxeow sis Tiv xvavtay Sumaanladow 
Tlérgay pulovtes*¥— 


it seems, the old boy had so con- 
strued, as to make «vz»s<v not a geni- 
tive but an accusative, and thus made 
a present to geography of the yet un- 
discovered country of the Cyanean 
land. Upon this, and a previous dis- 
covery of a“ Scythian+ Aulis,” by the 
sharpsighted man of Antioch, Bent- 
ley makes himself merry; rates the 
geographers for their oversights ; and 
clapping old Malelas on the back, he 
thus apostrophizes him—“ Euge vero, 
® "Iwawdiev; profecto aptus natus es 
ad omnia abdita et retrusa contem- 
planda!” ( Well done, Johnny! youare 
the boy for seeing through a mill- 
stone!) Manifestly, then, the I. M. that 
he is here addressing is not his cor- 
respondent John Mill, but the sub- 
ject of his review, John Malelas, the 
absurd old jackass of Antioch. This 

assage, therefore, in mere justice, 

r Monk will cancel in his next edi- 
tion: in fact, we cannot conceive how 
such a mistake has arisen with a man 
of his learning. 

We must also very frankly state 
our disagreement with Dr Monk upon 
the style (meaning the temper) of this 
epistle. He charges it with “ flip- 
pancy,” and thinks some of the ex- 
pressions “boastful.” We have lately 
read it carefully with a view to these 














Hermagora. “ Ego vero,” says Bentley, “ Ciceronem ita scripsisse ne ipsi quidem Ci- 
ceroni affirmanti crediderim.” And certainly the dismal hiatus of Hermagora inventor, 
makes it probable that Cicero wrote Hermagoras. Bentley grants, however, that 
Cicero wrote Phania Appii libertus ; but why ? Because names of slaves, being house- 
hold words, naturally followed the mother idiom, and not the learned idiom of books. 
2dly, However, let it be assumed, that the name is not Greek, but Barbarous, like that 
of 6 Sivépa in the Old Test., 6 Zap2 in the New. Bentley argues the case on this foot- 
ing. But this, says he, I marvel at, “ quod, ut de Greco nomine cognitio habea- 
tur, ad barbaras nationes provocant”—(that, although the judicial investigation we are 
holding concerns a Greek name, yet the appeal is made to barbarians.) “ However, no 
matter,” says he, “ as they choose to take the Huns for umpires, to the Huns we will 
go.” And he then shews that the name of Attila became in Greek always 6 AtTAas. 
Yet here again he makes a subtle distinction. The ancient patriarchal names of the 
Old Test., as Iaxd, Iweip, 228A, &e., are retained in Greek unmodified. But the very 
same names, borne by modern persons, become Iaxw6os, Idonpes, Sadarcs, &c. Upon 
that analogy also, semi-barbarous names in a, as Abdalla, Mustapha, Juba, &c., which, 
had they been ancient, would have retained their final a, being modern, all become as 
in Greek. Such is the outline of the refinements in this piece of learned special plead- 
ing, whch is universally allowed to have settled the question. 

* An emendation of Bentley’s for Madrn gulivres. 

¢ This blunder of Jack’s grew out of the confusion between the two Ipigenias of 
Euripides—that in Aulis, and in Tauris, Jack was thinking of Tauris, no doubt. 
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censures; and we cannot find any 
foundation for them in a single in- 
stance. Se faire valoir is peculiarly 
the right of a young man on making 
his début. The mere history of the 
case obliges Bentley sometimes to 
make known the failure of Isaac Ca- 
saubon suppose, of Vossius, or of 
Gataker, when he had himself bril- 
liantly succeeded: and supposing 
that the first of these heroes had de- 
clared a corruption desperate which 
Bentley restored with two strokes of 
his pen, was it altogether his duty to 
dissemble his exultation ? Mere cri- 
ticism, and a page covered with 
Greek, do not of themselves proclaim 
the pretensions of a scholar. It was 
almost necessary for Bentley to set- 
tle his own rank, by bringing himself 
into collision with the Scaligers, with 
Salmasius, and Pearson. Now, had 
this been done with irreverence to- 
wards those great men, we should 
have been little disposed to say a 
word in his behalf. But far other- 
wise. In some passage or other, he 
speaks of all the great critics with 
filial duty. Erravit in re levi, says he 
of one, gravioribus opinor studiis in- 
tentus, vir supra emulationem nostram 
longissime positus. Of Pearson, in 
like manner, at the very moment of 
correcting him, he said on another 
occasion, that the very dust of his 
writings was gold. JEmilius Portus, 
indeed, he calls hominum futilissimus, 
justly incensed with him for having 
misled a crowd of great writers in 
a point of chronology. But speaking 
of himself, he says—Nos pusilli ho- 
munculi ; and that is always his lan- 
guage when obliged to stand forward 
as an opponent of those by whose 
labours he had grown wise. 

On this work, as Bentley’s first, 
and that which immediately made 
him known to all Europe, we have 
spent rather more words than we 
shall be able to do on the rest. In 
dismissing it, however, we cannot 
but express a hope, that some future 
editor will republish this and the 
other critical essays of Bentley, with 
the proper accuracy and beauty: in 
which case, without at all disturbing 
the present continuity of the text, it 
will be easy, by marginal figures and 
titles, to point out the true divisions 
and subdivisions of this elaborate 
epistle ; for want of which it is at 
present troublesome to read. 


It sometimes happens to men of 
extraordinary attainments, that they 
are widely talked of before they come 
forward on the public arena. Much 
“buz” is afloat about them in private 
circles: and as in such cases, many 
are always ready to aid the marvel- 
lous, a small minority are sure, on 
the other hand, to affect the scepti- 
cal. In so critical a state of general 
expectation, a first appearance is 
every thing. If this is likely to be 
really splendid, it is a mistaken po- 
licy which would deprecate the rai- 
sing of vast expectations. On the 
contrary, they are of great service, 
pushed even to the verge of extrava- 
gance, and make people imagine the 
splendour of the actual success even 
greater than it was. Many a man is 
read by the light of his previous re- 
putation. Such a result happened 
to Bentley. Unfathered rumours 
had been wandering through “ the 
circles,” about an astonishing chap- 
lain of the Bishop of Worcester ; and 
so great was the contrast of power 
and perfect ease in his late work, that 
his trumpeters and heralds were now 
thought to have made proclamation 
too faintly. This state of public opi- 
nion was soon indicated to Bentley 
by a distinction which he always 
looked upon as the most flattering in 
his long life. Robert Boyle had died on 
the last day but one of the year 1691. 
By his will this eminent Christian 
left an annual stipend of 502. for the 
foundation of a lecture in defence of 
religion against infidels. The ap- 
pointment to this lectureship has al- 
ways been regarded as a mark of ho- 
nour: @ fortiori, then, the first ap- 
pointment. That there could have 
been little hesitation in the choice, is 
evident ; for,on the 13th of February, 
1692, Bentley was nominated to this 
office. The lectures which he preach- 
ed in discharge of this duty, are de- 
servedly valued—presentingas much, 
as various, and as profound philoso- 
phy as perhaps was compatible with 
the popular treatment of the subject. 
Bentleyflattered himself that,after this 
assault, the atheists “ were silent, and 
sheltered themselves under deism.” 
But this was imaginary. Spinosa, in 
particular, could not have had that in- 
fluence, which Bentley, Sam. Clarke, 
and so many others have fancied: 
for B. D. S. Opera Posthuma, 1677, 
where only his philosophic system 
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can be found, has always been a very 
rare book;* and it was never re- 
printed until Professor Paulus, in our 
own days, published a complete edi- 


tion of Spinosa’s works. Bayle, it is 
true, gave some account of the phi- 
losophy, but a most absurd, and be- 
sides a contemptuous one. In fact, 
Bayle—spite of the esteem in which 
his acuteness was held by Warbur- 
ton, and even by Leibnitz—must be 
now classed as a spirited /itterateur 
rather than philosopher. Hobbists, 
however, we may believe Bentley, 
that there were in abundance: but 
they were a weak cattle; and on Bent- 
ley’s particular line of argument, 
even their master hardly knew his 
own mind. 

The lectures answered their end. 
They strengthened the public opinion 
of Bentley’s talent, and exhibited 
him in a character more intimately 
connected with his sacred calling. 
Once only they were attacked from 
a quarter of authority. Dr Monk, it 
appears to us, undervalues the force 
of the attack, and, perhaps unduly, 
ascribes it to an impulse of party 
zeal. Keill, a Scotchman of talent, 
whose excellent lectures on Natural 
Philosophy are still quoted as a text- 
book in Germany, was led, (and— 
our impression is—led naturally,) in 
his Examination of Burnet’s Theory 
of the Earth, to notice two errors of 
Bentley,—one of which, as Dr Monk 
puts it more on the footing of a verbal 
ambiguity than our impression of it 
would have warranted, we will not 
insist on. The other, unless our me- 
mory greatly deceives us, was this: 
Bentley, having heard that the Moon 
always presents the same face to 
our earth, inferred, from that fact, that 
she had no revolution upon her own 
axis; upon which, Keill told him, 
that the fact he stated was a ground 
for the very opposite inference; since 
the effect of the Moon’s motion about 
the earth to bring a different face be- 
fore us could not be counteracted 
but by a coincident revolution on her 
own axis. Keill was a coarse man, 
who called a spade a spade, as was 
afterwards sufficiently shewn in his 
almost brutal treatment of Leibnitz 





[Sept. 
on behalf of his friend Sir Isaac New- 
ton. And it is possible, undoubted- 
ly, that, being a Professor at Oxford, 
he might have conceived some per- 
sonal pique to Bentley while resi- 
dent in that university. But we 
really see no reason for ascribing to 
any ungenerous motive a criticism, 
which, though peevishly worded, was 
certainly called for by the conspicu- 
ous situation of the error which it 
exposed. 

- In this year, Bentley was appoint- 
ed a Prebendary at Worcester, and, 
in April 1694, Keeper of all the 
King’s Libraries. During the same 
year, he was a second time summon- 
ed to preach the Boyle Lecture ; and 
in the following year, was made one 
of the Chaplains in ordinary to the 
King. 

Early in the year 1696, Bentley 
quitted the town house of the Bishop 
of Worcester,and commenced house- 
keeping in his own lodgings as Royal 
Librarian. These lodgings, had he 
reaped nothing else from his office, 
were, to him, as a resident in Lon- 
don, a royal preferment. They were 
in St James’s palace, adjoining to 
those of the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Anne, and looked into the 
Park. In this year, Bentley took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity; and 
somewhere about the same time ap- 
peared the edition of Callimachus by 
his friend Grevius, with contribu- 
tions from himself, of memorable 
splendour. 

In 1697 commenced, on Bentley’s 
part, that famous controversy about 
the Epistles of Phalaris, which has 
chiefly conferred immortality on his 
name. The circumstances in which 
it originated are briefly these: The 
well-known dispute in France, upon 
the intellectual pretensions in a com- 
parison with each other of the An- 
cients and Moderns, had been trans- 
ferred to England by Sir William 
Temple. This writer, just then at 
the height of his popularity, had de- 
clared for the ancients with more 
elegance than weight of matter; 
and, by way of fortifying his judg- 
ment, had alleged the Epistles of 
Phalaris and the Fables of A‘sop as 





* How rave is evident from this, that at a great book sale in London, which had 
congregated all the Fancy, on a copy occurring, not one of the company but ourself 
knew what the mystical title-page meant. 
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proofs that the oldest parts of litera- 
ture are also the best. Sir William 
was aware that both works had been 
challenged as forgeries. However, 
the suspicions of scholars were as 
yet unmatured ; and, in a matter of 
taste, which was the present shape 
of the question, Sir William Temple’s 
opinion seemed entitled to some con- 
sideration. Accordingly, the Ho- 
nourable Charles Boyle, nephew to 
the illustrious philosopher of that 
name, who was at this time pur- 
suing his studies at Christ Church, 
in Oxford, and, upon the suggestion 
of Aldrich, the head of that college, 
had resolved to undertake an edition 
of some Greek book, as an academic 
exercise, was directed to Phalaris in 
particular, by this recent opinion of 
a friend, to whom he looked up with 
filial confidence and veneration. To 
ensure as much perfection to his edi- 
tion as was easily within his reach, 
Boyle directed Bennet, his London 
publisher, to procure a collation of 
a MS. in the King’s Library. This 
brought on an application to Bent- 
ley, who had just then received his 
appointment as librarian ; and his be- 
haviour, on this occasion, scandal- 
ously misrepresented to Mr Boyle, 
furnished the first ground of offence 
to Boyle. How long a calumny can 
keep its ground, after the fullest re- 
futation, appears from the Preface 
to Lennep’s Latin version of Bent- 
ley’s Dissertation, (edit. of 1781,) 
where, in giving a brief history of 
the transaction, the writer says,— 
“ Bentleius tergiversari primum ; et 
wegre quod siepius efflagitatum erat 
concedere ;” and again,—* ecce sub- 
ito Bentleius iter parans Londino, 
maxima ope contendere a Benneto 
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ut codex ille statim redderetur.”* All 
this is false. Let us here anticipate 
the facts as they came out on both 
sides some years after. Bentley, by 
the plainest statements, has made it 
evident that he gave every facility 
for using the MS.; that he re- 
claimed it only when his own ne- 
cessary absence from London made 
it impossible to do otherwise ; that 
this necessity was foreseen and noti- 
fied at the time of lending it; and 
that, even on the last day of the term 
prefixed for the use of the MS., suf- 
ficient time for dispatching the busi- 
ness twice over* was good-naturedly 
granted by Bentley, after his first 
summons had been made in vain. 
These facts are established. That 
he lent the MS. under no sort of ne- 
cessity to do so, nay, at some risk to 
himself, is admitted by Bennet; that 
he reclaimed it, under the highest 
necessity to do so, is not denied 
by any body. At what point of the 
transaction is it, then, that the parties 
differ? Simply as to the delay in 
lending, and on the matter of giving 
notice, that on such a day it would 
be resumed. A little procrastination 
in lending, and forgetting to give no- 
tice, would not have justified a pub- 
lic stigma, had either one or the other 
been truly imputed to Bentley. But 
both imputations he solemnly denied. 
It is painful that the stress of any 
case should rest upon asimple com- 
parison of veracity between two 
men; yet, as Mr Bennet has made 
this inevitable, let us state the grounds 
of comparison between himself and 
Dr Bentley. In external respectabi- 
lity there was, in the first place, a 
much greater interval between} them 
than the same stations would imply 








* Bentley ascertained, by an experiment upon one-third of the MS., that, without 
any extraordinary diligence, it could be collated throughout in a space of four hours, 
Now, his first summons was at noon ; but he indulgently extended the term to “ can- 
dle-light.” How soon was that? The day has since been ascertained to be Saturday, 
May 23. But as the year was upwards of half a century before the English reformation 
of the calendar, that day would correspond to the 2d of June at present. Being, there- 
fore, within three weeks of the longest day, we may assume, that, in the latitude of 
London, “ candle-light” could not be understood as earlier than 9 o’clock ».™. = Al- 
lowing the collator, therefore, one hour for any other sort of collation, he had just 
double the time requisite for the collation of the MS. 

+ No two classes have, within the last century, so much advanced in social consi- 
deration as Bankers and Booksellers, (meaning Publishers.) The bankers of that 
day were merely goldsmiths ; whence the phrase, hardly yet obsolete among elderly 
people, of “ bankers’ shops.” Booksellers, again, having rarely stood forward until 
Pope’s time in the character of enlightened co-operators with literary men, naturally 
took their place amongst the mechanical agents of the press. At present, an influen- 
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at this day. Dr Bentley, in the next 
place, was never publicly convicted 
of a falsehood ; whereas Bennet was, 
in this case at any rate, guilty of one. 
Thirdly, whilst the Doctor had no in- 
terest at stake which required the 
protection of a falsehood, (since, 
without a falsehood, he was clear of 
the discourtesy charged upon him,) 
Bennet had the strongest: he had 
originally brought forward a particu- 
Jar statement, in a private letter, as 
a cloak for his own and his colla- 
tor’s indolence, without any expec- 
tation that it would lead to public 
consequences; but now, what he 
had begun in policy, he clung to from 
dire necessity ; since, unless he could 
succeed in fastening some charge of 
this nature upon Dr Bentley, his own 
excuse was made void; his word 
of honour was forfeited; and, from 
the precipitate attack on Bentley, 
into which he had misled his patron, 
all colour of propriety vanished at 
once. 

However, Bennet’s private account 
was, as yet, uncontradicted ; and, on 
the faith of that, Boyle acquainted 
the public, in the Preface to his edi- 
tion of Phalaris, that, up to the 40th 
Letter, he had taken care to have the 
book collated with the King’s MS. ; 
but that, beyond ¢hat, the librarian 
had denied him the use of it, agree- 
ably to his peculiar spirit of courtesy. 
Upon the very first publication of 
the book, Bentley saw it, and imme- 
diately wrote to Mr Boyle, explain- 
ing the matter in a polite and satis- 
factory manner. Boyle replied in 
gentlemanly terms, but did not give 
him that substantial redress, which 
Bentley had reason to expect, of can- 
celling the leaf which contained the 
affront. No further steps were taken 
on either side for some time; nor 
does it certainly appear that any 
would have been taken, but for an 
accidental interference of a third 
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party. This was Wotton, Bentley’s 
college friend. His book on An- 
cient and Modern Learning, origi- 
nally published in 1694, and call- 
ed out by Sir W. Temple’s Essay on 
the same subject, was now (1697) 
going into a second edition; and as 
a natural means of increasing its in- 
terest, he claimed of Bentley an old 
promise to write a paper exposing 
the spurious pretensions of Phalaris 
and sop. This promise had been 
made before the appearance of Mr 
Boyle’s book, and evidently had a 
reference to Sir William Temple’s 
strange judgment upon thoseauthors. 
But, as matters hadaltered since then, 
Bentley endeavoured to evade a task 
which would oblige him to take a se- 
vere notice of Mr Boyle’s incivility 
and injustice. Wotton, however, held 
him to his engagement, and Bentley 
(perhaps reluctantly) consented.— 
Here again the foreign editor of Len- 
nep is too rash: he says of Bentley, 
that “cupide occasionem amplexus 
est.” But we are not to suppose 
that the sincerity with which a man 
declines a fierce dispute, is always 
in an inverse ratio to the energy with 
which he may afterwards pursue 
it. Many a man shrinks with all his 
heart from a quarrel, for the very 
reason that he feels too sensibly how 
surely it will rouse him to a painful 
activity, if he should once embark 
in it, and an irritation fatal to his 
peace. In the following year, Boyle, 
or the Christ-Church faction who 
used his name, replied at length. 
And certainly a moreamusing* book, 
upon a subject so unpromising, has 
rarely been written. In particular, 
we agree with Dr Monk, that few 
happier efforts of pleasantry exist, 
than that piece of raillery upon 
Bentley, where his arguments for 
the spuriousness of Phalaris are 
turned against himself, some critic 
of a future age being supposed to 





tial publisher belongs to a profession, which it belongs to himself to render digni- 
fied. In Bennet’s time, he had not ceased to be (what a mere seller of books still is) 


a tradesman. 


After all, Gibson, the collator, has confessed in Bentley’s favour. 


* Hardly less amusing is the first Dissertation of Bentley, as published in the 
second edition of Wotton, (but in the third edition, 1705, and all subsequent ones, 
omitted.) This, where the heads only of the arguments are touched, without that 
elaborate array of learning which was afterwards found necessary, and where the 
whole is treated with irresistible fun and merriment, is a most captivating piece of 
criticism. A general reader, therefore, who is careless of the minute learning of the 
case, should read merely this first Dissertation, and Boyle's answer. 
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argue for the spuriousness of the 
Doctor’s dissertation, as a work ob- 
viously impossible to have proceed- 
ed from a great scholar and a person 
of dignified station. As to learning, 
certainly the joint-stock of the com- 
pany made but a poor exchequer for 
detraying a war upon Bentley; yet 
it was creditable to wits and men of 
fashion : and in one point of view it 
was most happily balanced, for it 
was just shallow enough to prevent 
them from detecting their own blun- 
ders ; yet, on the other hand, deep 
enough to give them that colourable 
show of being sometimes in the 
right, which was indispensable for 
drawing out Bentley’s knowledge. 
Had it been a little deeper, they 
would have forborne their attack on 
Bentley: had it been a little shal- 
lower, Bentley could have had no 
motive for replying to them. Partly 
from the real merit of the book in 
those points which the public could 
best appreciate, partly from the ex- 
tensive and brilliant connexions of 
the writers, it was eagerly read—a 
second edition was immediately de- 
manded, and Bentley was supposed 
to have been defeated. He, mean- 
time, “ hushed in grim repose,” was 
couchant; and, with his eye upon 
the gambols of his victims, was set- 
tling himself at leisure for his fatal 
spring. Spite of the public ap- 
plauses, some ominous misgivings 
were muttered : one or two of the 
Boyle party began to “funk ;” they 
augured no good from the dead 
silence of Bentley; and Boyle, in 
particular, who was now in Ireland, 


sent to Atterbury some corrections 
furnished by his earliest tutor Gale, 
the Dean of York; an intimation of 
error, which Atterbury, who had 
been achief contributor to the book, 
deeply resented. But errors, or cor- 
rections, were now alike past notice. 
Pelides was now armed for the field : 
the signal was given; and at length, 
with the fullest benefit of final revi- 
sion, which left no room for friend 
or foe to point out a flaw, that im- 
mortal Dissertation (immortalis ista 
Dissertatio, to speak the words of 
Porson) descended like a thunder- 
bolt upon the enemy, 


“ And in one night 
The trumpets silenced, and the plumes laid 
low.” 





In 1699, being then in his 38th year, 
Bentley received that main prefer- 
ment which was at once his reward 
and his scourge for the rest of his life. 
At the latter end of that year, Dr J. 
Montague was transferred (we cannot 
say, WithDrMonk, promoted) from the 
Mastership of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to the Deanery of Durham. 
Learning, services to religion, and 
(according to one rather scandalous 
tradition* ) the firmness which he had 
manifested in governing the family 
of Bishop Stillingfleet, all conspired 
to point out Bentley as a person pre- 
eminently eligible to this station. 
Accordingly, he received the appoint- 
ment; and on the first day of Febru- 
ary, 1700, he was solemnly installed 
in his office. It is evident that he 
rated its value somewhat differently + 
from Dr Monk; for he refused, in 





* The story is this: —Bishop Stillingfleet is reported to have said, “ We must send 


Bentley to rule the turbulent Fellows of Trinity College. If any body can do it, he 
is the person; for I am sure that he has ruled my family ever since he entered it.” 
Upon this Dr Monk argues, that the anecdote is doubly refuted ; first, by the fact that 
Stillingfleet had been some time dead when the vacancy occurred ; secondly, because 
the Fellows had not been turbulent before Bentley’s accession to the headship. Now, 
a little consideration will shew, that the anecdote may be substantially true for all 
that, and probably was so (since it rests on too pointed and circumstantial an allusion 
to have been invented). Full two years before Bentley’s instalment, it appears that 
a vacancy had been anticipated, and a canvass made, upon the rumoured appoint- 
ment of Dr Montague to the see of Worcester. That was the occasion, no doubt, of 
Stillingfleet’s remark. Then, as to the word turbulent, besides that allowance must 
be made for the laxity of an oral story, the Fellows might be riotous in another sense 
than that of resisting the master’s authority; and throughout Dr Montague’s time, 
who perhaps was as riotous as they, it is pretty certain that they were so. 

+ Dr Monk’s undervaluation of college headships is so pointedly affected, and 
really so extravagant, that we cannct but suspect some personal pique or jealousy, 
how caused we pretend not to guess, as the foundation of it, Everywhere he speaks 
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after years, to exchange it for the 
poor Bishopric of Br istol ; and, being 
asked by the Minister what prefer- 
ment he would consider worth his 
acceptance, wisely replied, that which 
would leave him no reason to wish 
for a removal. 

This appointment was made under 
the unanimous recommendation of 
an Episcopal Commission, to whom 
King William, better fitted for a 
guard-room than the civil duties of 
the cabinet, had delegated the disposal 

of all church preferment within the 
gift of the crown. By the public it 
could not but have been approved ; 
but it was unpopular in the college, 
composed chiefly of indolent sots, 
who were not likely to anticipate with 
pleasure the disadvantageous terms 
on which they would stand with so 
accomplished a head. And our own 
conviction is, that the appointment 
would hardly have been carried, had 
it not been backed by the influence 
of the Princess Anne. Since the 
death of Queen Mary, whose rancor- 
ous quarrel with her sister had never 
been settled, the natural influence of 
the Princess had been allowed to re- 
vive. That excellent lady regarded 
with particular favour the learned 
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champion of Christianity; and had 
designed that her son, the Duke of 
Gloucester, should be sent, at a pro- 
per age, to the college over which so 
meritorious a person presided. In 
this scheme so much stress was laid 
on the personal co-operation of Bent- 
ley, that, by an arrangement unheard 
of in English universities, his Royal 
Highness was to have resided under 
the master’s roof. But these coun- 
sels were entirely defeated by the 
hand of Providence, which then lay 
heavy upon that illustrious house: in 
six months after Bentley’s installa- 
tion, the young Prince was summon- 
ed tothe same premature death which 
had carried off all the children of his 
parents. 

Finding himself now able to offer 
a suitable establishment to the woman 
of his heart, on the 4th of January, 
1701, Bentley married Mrs (or, in 
modern language, Miss) Joanna Ber- 
nard, daughter of Sir John Bernard 
of Brampton, in the county of Hunt- 
ingdon. This lady, whom he had 
been accustomed to meet in the fa- 
mily of Bishop Stillingfleet, brought 
him four children, two daughters 
and two sons, of whom one died in 
infancy. He found her a most faith- 





of deaneries as of course superior in dignity to headships, forgetting that he himself 
has occasion to mention one dean (a dean of York,) who looked to the mastership of 


Trinity as an object of ambition. 
comprehension : 


And in one place he takes a flight beyond our 
for, according to him, ina dispute between the head of a college and 


an archbishop, the parties stand “ upon such unequal ground,” that it is matter of 


astonishment to find it lasting beyond a moment. 


hear such language, and in 1830? 


How! is it in England that we 


Why, but the other day, we had the edifying 


spectacle of an archbishop descending to a newspaper altercation with a mob orator, 


on the subject of his own money concerns ! 


There was unequal ground. But, with 


justice on his side, we really see nothing alarming in an archdeacon and a head of a 
college maintaining a controversial correspondence with a prince of the blood. <A 
> = 


Master of Trinity Cull. 


Cambridge, presumptuous in disputing with an archbishop 
on a matter of literature and academic interest! ! 


What false impressions would a 


foreigner carry away on the relations of English dignities from Dr Monk's book ! 
The fact is, that, in popular consideration, a head ef one of the smaller colleges, in 


either Cambridge or Oxford, is equal at the least to a dean ; 


and the head of Christ 


Church in Oxford, or Trinity in Cambridge, (perhaps some of the other colleges in 
both,) and the heads of the single colleges, which constitute the whole university in 


Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, are equal to bishops. 


We appeal to Dr Monk 


himself, to say candidly which is the greater man in Oxford—the Dean of Christ 


Church, or the Bishop of Oxford ? 


But Oxford is a poor bishopric. 
that introduces a fresh ground of comparison. 


True; and 
As stations of profit, sometimes the 


headships have the advantage (united, as they often are, with complementary livings, ) 


sometimes the bishoprics. 
parison. 


As stations of comfort, however, they stand in no com- 
A college head has the most delightful sinecure in the world; 


whereas 


bishoprics, by those who are determined to do the work of them, are found to be the 


most laborious situations in the whole establishment. 


But here there are secrets: 


See the very opposite reports, for instance, of the see of Worcester, when held by 


bishops of different character, 
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ful companion through the storms of 
his after life ; and as her family con- 
nexions were of considerable distinc- 
tion, and two years afterwards emer- 
red into a blaze of court favour, she 
had the happiness of giving a power- 
ful assistance to her husband at a 
moment of imminent danger. There 
is a story current, that during his 
courtship Bentley had nearly forfeit- 
ed her favour by speaking sceptically 
of the Book of Daniel—a story rest- 
ing, it seems, on the slight authority 
of “ wicked* Will. Whiston,” and 
which, as Dr Monk observes, is “ ex- 
ceedingly improbable.” 

About five months after his mar- 
riage, he was collated to the Arch- 
deaconry of Ely, which brought with 
it not only honour, but two church 
livings. 

After this, Dr Bentley never ac- 
tively solicited any further prefer- 
ment, except once. This was in 1717, 
when the Regius Professorship of Di- 
vinity, by far the richest in Europe, 
became vacant by the death of Dr 
James. It was held that Bentley was 
ineligible as head of Trinity; for it 
might have happened, by the letter 
of the statutes, that he himself, in one 
character, would become judge of his 
own delinquencies in the other. How- 
ever, there was at least one prece- 
dent in his favour; and as the real 
scruples of his opponents grew out 
of any thing but principle, whilst his 
very enemies could not deny that his 
qualifications for the place were un- 
rivalled, it is agreeable to record, that 
the intrigues for defeating him were 
met and baffled by far abler intrigues 
of his own; and, on the 2d of May, 
1718, he was installed in this most 
lucrative office, 


Referring to the earlier years of 
his connexion with Trinity College, 
we may characterise his conduct ge- 
nerally as one continued series of 
munificent patronage to literature, 
beneficial reforms in college usages 
and discipline, many of which are 
still retained at this day with grati- 
tude, and, finally, by the most splen- 
did and extensive improvements of 
the college buildings. His acts of 
the first class were probably con- 
templated by the Fellows with indif- 
ference ; but those of the second, as 
cutting off abuses from which they 
had a personal benefit, or as carried 
with too high a hand, and by means 
not always statutable, armed the pas- 
sions of a large majority against him, 
whilst the continued drain upon their 
purses for public objects, which, it 
must be confessed, was in some in- 
stances immoderately lavish, sharp- 
ened the excitement against him by 
the irritation of immediate self-inte- 
rest. Hence arose afactionso strongly 
organized for the purpose of thwart- 
ing him in future, and of punishing 
him for the past, as certainly no de- 
linquencies of the most eminent state 
criminal have ever yet called forth 
in any nation. Bentley, however, re- 
sisted with one hand, and continued 
to offend with the other. The con- 
test soon became a judicial one ; and 
as it was the most memorable one in 
every respect that England has ever 
witnessed—for duration, and the in- 
exhaustible resources of the person 
whose interest was chiefly at stake 
upon its issue—we shall give a faith- 
ful abstract of all its revolutions, con- 
densed from many scores of pages in 
Dr Monk’s quarto. In any life of 


Bentley, this affair must occupy a 





* This epithet, bestowed playfully upon Whiston by Swift, in ridicule of his sanc- 








timony, would almost seem to have been seriously justified by his general bad faith in 
scattering injurious anecdotes about every body who refused to fall in with his follies. 
His excuse lies in the extreme weakness of his brain. Think of a man, who had 
brilliant preferment within his reach, dragging his poor wife and daughter for half 
acentury through the very mire of despondency and destitution, because he disapproved 
of Athanasius, or because the Shepherd of Hermas was not sufficiently esteemed by the 
Church of England! Unhappy is that family over which a fool presides. The 
secret of all Whiston’s lunacies may be found in that sentence of his Autobiogra- 
phy, where he betrays the fact of his liability, from youth upwards, to flatulency. 
What he mistook for conscience was flatulence, which others (it is well known) have 
mistaken for inspiration. ‘This was his original misfortune: his second was, that he 
lived before the age of powerful drastic journals. Had he been contemporary with 
Christopher North, the knout would have brought him to his senses, and extorted 
the gratitude of Mrs Whiston and her children, 
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foremost place ; and, considering the 
extreme intricacy of Dr Monk’s ac- 
count, and the extreme falsehood of 
that in all former biographies, we 
hope to earn the thanks of our read- 
ers by the closeness of our analysis. 

On the 2lst of December, 1709, 
the feuds of Trinity College, which 
had been long ripening to a crisis, 
were first brought under the eye of 
a competent manager. On that day, 
Mr Edmund Miller, a Fellow of Tri- 
nity, coming on a Christmas visit to 
his old friends, happened to enter the 
College at the very moment when a 
fresh encroachment of Dr Bentley’s 
had flung the whole society into agita- 
tion. To Miller, as a lawyer and a 
Fellow, their grievances were sub- 
mitted by the College ; and as he lost 
no time in avowing himself their 
champion, and in very insolent terms, 
Dr Bentley lost as little in forcibly 
dispossessing him of his Fellowship 
—an act of violence which was pe- 
culiarly mistimed ; for it did not les- 
sen Miller’s power, stimulated his 
zeal, and added one more to the co- 


Jourable grounds of complaint. Mil- 


ler’s name was struck off the College 
boards on the 18th of January; on 


the 19th, it was restored by the Vice- 


master and some senior Fellows; and 
on the 24th, it was again struck off 
by Bentley. Matters, it may be sup- 
posed, were now coming to extremi- 
ties : and about this time it was that 


Bentley is said to have exclaimed— 


“ Henceforward, farewell peace to 
Trinity College !” 

For all important disputes which 
can arise in the different colleges 
(about 45 in number) which com- 
pose the English universities, the final 
appeal lies to the Visitor of each 


‘college. But in the present case a 


previous question arose, “ Who was 
the visitor?’ the Crown, or the Bi- 
shop of Ely ? Two separate codes of 
statutes, each in force, held a lan- 
guage on this point inconsistent with 
each other; and the latter code was 
even inconsistent with itself. How- 
ever, as it happened that the parti- 
cular statute which met the present 
case spoke unequivocally of the Bi- 
shop as visitor, it was resolved to 
abide by that assumption. And there- 
fore, after communicating with the 


‘Bishop, a formal petition was ad- 


dressed to his lordship, and on the 
6th of February, 1710, signed by the 


Vice-master and twenty-nine Fel- 
lows. The Bishop, having received 
the petition without delay, made as 
little in sending Bentley a copy of it. 
And to this Bentley replied in a 
printed letter to his lordship. The 
two general heads, under which the 
charges against Bentley had been 
gathered, were dilapidation of the 
College-funds, and violation of the 
statutes. These charges in the pre- 
sent letter are met circumstantially ; 
and in particular on that*principal 
attempt of Bentley’s to effect a new 
and different distribution of the col- 
lege income, which had in fact fur- 
nished the determining motive to 
the judicial prosecution of the quar- 
rel, Dr Monk admits that he makes 
out a very powerful case. Mortified 
vanity and disappointed self-interest, 
Bentley describes as the ruling impul- 
ses of his enemies: “Had I,” says he, 
“ herded and sotted with them; had 
I suffered them to play their cheats 
in their several offices, I might have 
done what I would; I might have 
devoured and destroyed the Col- 
lege, and yet come away with their 
applauses for a great and good mas- 
ter.” Bentley, in fact, was a most 
unpopular head succeeding toa very 
popular one. From whatsoever mo- 
tive, he had not courted the society 
of his Fellows: that of itself was a 
thing that could not be forgiven; 
and perhaps it is true that from pure 
mortified amour propre, united with 
those baser impulses which Bentley 
points out, fastening upon such oc- 
casions as the rashness of Bentley 
too readily supplied, the prosecu- 
tion against him did radically take 
its rise. 

What was the prevailing impres- 
sion left by Bentley’s pamphlet we 
do not learn. However, as it was 
well understood to be really his, it 
did not fail to provoke numerous 
answers ; amongst which Mr Miller’s 
was eminent for the closeness of its 
legal arguments, and Blomer’s for wit 
and caustic personality. After the 
petition, however, with the excep- 
tion of some attempts on Bentley’s 
side to disunite his enemies by hold- 
ing out temptations which, as often 
as they failed, were immediately car- 
ried to account by the opposite fac- 
tion as meditated breaches of the 
statute—it does not appearthat cither 
side made any movement until the 
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llth July, 1710, when the charges 

ainst Bentley were finally digest- 
ed into fifty-four separate articles. 
These, having first been presented to 
the Bishop of Ely, were published 
in the shape of a pamphlet—sup- 
ported by such extracts from the 
statutes as seemed necessary to il- 
lustrate or substantiate the charges. 
The Bishop’s first step was to send 
a copy of the articles to Bentley, 
who on his part appears “ to have 
taken no notice of them whatever.” 
This, be it observed, for many a good 
year continued to be a right-hand 
mode of maneuvring with Bentley : 
unless stirred up by a very long 
pole, he would not roar for any man. 

Meantime, in this year, 1710, had 
occurred that most memorable of all 
intrigues, which, out of no deeper 
root than thie pas pol tricks of a 
Waiting woman, had overset the po- 
licy of Europe. The Whigs were 
kicked out: the Tories were kicked 
in; so far the game went just the 
wrong way for Bentley, his name 
being always for fancy borne on the 
Whig lists—but that was a trifle. 
All the public disadvantages of his 
party being ousted, were compen- 
sated a thousand times over by the 


private benefit, that his wife happen- 


ed to be related in blood to Lord 
Boliagbroke, (then Mr Secretary St 
John,) and also to Mr Masham, hus- 
band of the favourite. “ On this 
hint” he moved. By one or both of 
these channels he reached the ear 
of Mr Harley, the Lord Treasurer. 
The Queen was already won over 
to his cause; for she had been ac- 
quainted of old with the Doctor ; 
and Mrs Bentley’s court connexions 
took care that the scandalous lives 
of some amongst Bentley’s oppo- 
nents should Jose nothing in the tell- 
ing. The Doctor was “ invited” by 
the Prime Minister to sketch a 
scheme of conciliation; and in obe- 
dience he drew up the projet of a 
Royal Letter, which has since been 
found amongst the Harleian papers, 
Let it not offend the reader to hear, 
that in this letter each separate 
point in dispute was settled in favour 
of the Doctor himself. Reasonable 
as that was, however, Diis aliter 
visum est: the Minister was far. too 
tortuous himself to approve of such 
very plain dealing. Indeed, as a les- 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. CLXXI. 








son upon human nature, the “ Royal 
Letter” must have been a perfect 
curiosity : for by way of app ying a 
remedy to the Master’s notorious in- 
firmity of excessive indulgence and 
lax discipline, the letter concluded 
with strictly enjoining him “to chas- 
tise all license among the Fellows,” 
and promising royal countenance 
and co-operation in the discharge of 
duties so salutary. 

Whether this bold stroke came to 
the knowledge of the enemy, is hard 
to say; for Dr Monk gives us rea- 
son to think that it did, and did 
not, in the very same sentence. Cer- 
tain it is that Bentley’s Royal Letter 
was forwarded to the Premier on the 
10th November, 1710; and on the 21st 
of that month he received a peremp- 
tory summons from the Bishop of Ely 
to answer the articles against him by 
the 18th of December. At one time 
Bentley avowed a design of appeal- 
ing to the Convocation; but for this, 
when steps were taken to baffle him, 
he substituted a petition tothe Queen, 
explaining that her Majesty was the 
true visitor of Trinity College, that 
the Bishop of Ely was usurping her 
rights, and that Richard Bentley, re- 
sisting this usurpation, threw himself 
on her royal protection. 

This petition met with immediate 
attention, and was referred by Mr 
Secretary St John to the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, who meantime 
stayed the Bishop’s proceedings. 
Five months were spent in hearing 
all parties; and on May 29, 171), the 
two officers made their report, which 
was favourable to the Bishop’s claim 
as respected Bentley, but pointed 
out to the Queen and the Doctor a 
legal mode of resisting it. As this 
decision left Bentley to no more than 
a common remedy at law, he deter- 
mined to obtain higher protection ; 
and on July 12, he addressed a letter 
to Harley, now Earl of Oxford, con- 
gratulating him on his recent escape 
from assassination, stating his own si- 
tuation, and concluding with the offer 
of dedicating to his lordship the edi- 
tion which he had been long preparing 
of Horace. This appeal obtained for 
him the Minister’s active protection ; 
the Bishop was again directed to stay 
proceedings; and on the 8th of De- 
‘cember the Horace was published, 
‘with a dedication, taking due notice 
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of Harley’s honours* of descent from 
the Veres and Mortimers. Bentley 
avowed his own change of party by 
saying, that “ Horace was not less in 
favour with Miecenas from his ha- 
ving once served under the banners 
of Brutus and Cassius.” 

In 1712, after above seven months’ 
deliberation, the crown lawyers made 
a report on the question of— Who 
was Visitor? It was unfavourable 
to Bentley ; for though declaring the 
Crown visitor in a general sense, it 
decided, notwithstanding, for the Bi- 
shop of Ely, in the single case of de- 
linquency charged upon the Master 
—the very case in question; and one 
of the lawyers, Sir Joseph Jekyll, de- 
clared for the Bishop unconditionally. 
Now, then, it was expected that the 
interdict on the Bishop would be 
immediately taken off. However, it 
was not; and some speculations arose 
at that time upon this apparent mys- 
tery, which have since appeared to be 
unfounded. Mrs Bentley’s influence 
was supposed to be at work. But 
the secret history of the intrigue was 
very different. The truth was this: 
Bentley’s enemies had now found 
their way to Lord Oxford’s ear; this 
should naturally have operated to 
Bentley’s ruin; but fortunately for 
him, the Treasurer viewed the whole 
case as one not unworthy of his own 
management upon Machiavelian prin- 
ciples. A compromise of the dis- 
pute was probably what the Minister 

roposed; and if that were found 
impossible, an evasion, by a timely 
removal of Bentley to some other 
situation. 

Meantime, these conciliatory in- 
tentions on the part of the Premier 
were suddenly defeated by a strong 
measure of Bentley’s. In the winter 
of 1712, he refused his consent to 
the usual division of the College 
funds. Attacked in this quarter, the 
Fellows became desperate. Miller 
urged an application to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, with a view to com- 

el the Bishop of Ely to proceed as 
isitor; for it was believed that the 
royal interdict would not be recog- 
nised by that court. Upon this the 
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Ministers shrank from the prospect 
of being publicly exposed as parti- 
sans in private cabals; and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke wrote hastily to the Bishop 
of Ely, giving him the Queen’s per- 
mission to proceed “ as far as by law 
he was empowered.” Thus war- 
ranted, the Fellows brought their 
cause before the Queen’s Bench, and 
before the end of Easter term, 1713, 
obtained a rule for the Bishop to 
shew cause why a mandamus should 
not issue to compel him to discharge 
his judicial functions. 

Two considerable advantages had 
been obtained by Bentley about this 
time ; he had been able to apply the 
principle of divide et impera in the 
appointment to an office of some dig- 
nity and power: a success which, 
though it really amounted to no more 
than the detaching from his enemies 
of that single member who benefit- 
ed by the bribe, he had dexterously 
improved into a general report that 
the party arrayed against him were 
repentant and disunited. The other 
advantage was of still higher promise. 
Early in the summer of 1712, the ne- 
ey nee then pending at Utrecht 
1ad furnished the Whigs with an oc- 
casion for attack upon Ministers 
which was expected to unseat them. 
How sanguine were the hopes em- 
barked upon this effort, appears by 
the following passage from Swift’s 
Journal to Stella—* We got a great 
victory last Wednesday in the House 
of Lords, by a majority, I think, of 
twenty-eight; and the Whigs had de- 
sired their friends to bespeak places 
to see Lord Treasurer carried to the 
Tower.’ In this critical condition, 
it was important to Oxford and Bo- 
lingbroke that their security should 
appear to stand not merely upon Par- 
liamentary majorities, but also on the 
general sense of the country. Ad- 
dresses, therefore, expressing public 
confidence, were particularly wel- 
come at court; and Bentley managed 
one for them at Cambridge, which 
he was deputed to present. 

But these were advantages which 
could avail him nothing in the new 
posture of the dispute. The Court 





* We know not how true Harley's pretensions in this particular may be; cer- 
tainly Lord Bolingbroke ridicules them harshly, in his Letter to Sir William Wynd- 


ham, as mere jovial inspirations from the fumes of claret, 
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of Queen’s Bench had relieved the 
Bishop of Ely from the royal inter- 
dict. The Bishop lost no time in 
throwing Bentley upon his defence. 
Bentley replied laconically (June 13, 
1713); and after some further inter- 
change of written pleadings with his 
accusers, he attempted to bring the 
whole affair to an abrupt issue at 
Cambridge; in which case, for want 
of mature evidence, an acquittal 
must have followed. But the Bishop 
was on his guard. He had engaged 
the late Whig Lord Chancellor, (Lord 
Cowper,) and Dr Newton, an emi- 
nent civilian, as his assessors; and 
he replied dryly, that if it suited their 
convenience, November would be 
the time of trial; but at all events, 
London would be the place, as best 
furnished for both sides with the 
proper legal aids. 

However, it happened, from the 
political agitations of that period, 
that the trial did not in fact come on 
until May, 1714. The great hall of 
Ely House was the court-room, and 
eight of the most eminent lawyers of 
the day assisted on one side or other 
as counsel. On the charge of wasting 
the College goods, Bentley made out 
a strong case. He produced the 
sanction of a majority; and the funds, 
it appeared, had been applied, at any 
rate, to the adorning and repairing of 
the College. As to the other charge 
of violating the statutes, it had been 
Bentley’s custom to palliate his strong 
measures by shifting between the 
statute and the practice, just as either 
happened to afford him most coun- 
tenance; but there were some acts 
oppressive beyond the countenance 
of either precedent or statute. Pub- 
lic opinion, and, it is supposed, the 
private opinion of the Bishop, had hi- 
therto powerfully favoured Bentley, 
but forsook himas the trial advanced; 
and tradition records, that on some 
remarkable expression of this, Bent- 
ley faintedaway. At length, after six 
weeks’ duration, the Visitor was sa- 
tisfied that the case had beenestablish- 
ed, and ordered a sentence of ejec- 
tion from the Mastership to be drawn 
up. This was done, and the sentence 
was afterwards found amongst his 
papers. Meantime, the good Bishop 
Moore had caught cold during the 
long sittings ; and on the 31st of . July, 
before any of his apparitors could 
execute the sentence, he was himself 
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summoned away by a sterner ap 
ritor, to the other world. On the day 
following died Queen Anne; and in 
one moment the favour of Oxford 
and Bolingbroke had become some- 
thing worse than worthless, Thus 
suddenly did Bentley see both friends 
and foes vanish from the scene, and 
the fine old quarrel of Trinity Col- 
lege fell back to the status quo ante 
bellum, and was welcome to begin 
the world again. 

So passed the first five years of 
the feud. Fleetwood, the new Bishop 
of Ely, declined to act as Visitor of 
the Master, unless he could also visit 
the Fellows. Upon this significant 
hint, the prosecutors of Bentley, now 
reduced by six who had died during 
the struggle, acceded to a compro- 
mise. Sensible, however, that so long 
as Miller continued to be a Fellow, 
the stifled fire would be continually 
rekindled, Bentley applied the whole 
force of his mind to eject him. A 
former pretext had been quashed; 
he now found a new one, but all in 
vain. The result for the present was 
simply to refresh the fury of Miller. 
He was now become a Sergeant; and 
he laid fresh articles before the Bi- 
shop, who persisted, however, in de- 
clining to act. 

At this point of the history, a 
new actor came upon the stage, who 
brought to the management of the 

uarrel, self-devotion like that of a 

Jhristian martyr, and malignity like 
that of a Pagan persecutor. This 
was Dr Colbatch, Professor of Ca- 
suistry. As a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, he had unavoidably taken some 
interest in the affair from the first; 
but from duty or gratitude he had 
supported the Master ; or had passed 
into a state of strict neutrality; or, 
finally, had acquiesced with reluct- 
ance in the measures of Miller. At 
length, however, it is said that some 
affair of college leases, in the terms 
of which Bentley seemed to sacrifice 
reversionary to present interests, put 
an end to his languor; and he part- 
ed from the Master in a state of en- 
mity that in this life was destined to 
no repose. 

Now, then, the College was in per- 
fect anarchy ; yet the Bishop of Ely 
still refused to interfere, unless or- 
dered by the King. In this dilem- 
ma the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Wake, (the same, we think, who en« 
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sort of union with the Popish or Gal- 
lican Church,) pointed out the steps 
to be taken, amongst which the first 
was a petition to the King in Coun- 
cil. His Grace had himself lately 
received an affront from Bentley, 
and he now declared the jolly old 
Doctor to be “ the greatest instance 
of human frailty that he knew of.” 
After some delay, caused by the 
weakness of the Fellows in neglect- 
ing a prudent caution of the Arch- 
bishop, the petition was called for by 
the council and read. Then came a 
scene, in the history of public bu- 
siness, worthy of Swift. The council 
remits the case to Sir Edward Nor- 
they, at that time Attorney-General ; 
Mr Attorney remits to the Bishop of 
Ely; the Bishop back again to Mr 
Attorney; and finally exit Mr At- 
torney ina hurry with all the papers 
in a bundle; for Sir Edward was soon 
dismissed from office, and carried off 
the quarrel in his pocket. This was 
in 1716: for the three years which 
succeeded, Colbatch allowed himself 
to be amused with the merest moon- 
shine by the Chancellor, Lord Mac- 
clesfield, who secretly protected 
Bentley. In 1719 the Petition came 
again to light ; and being read at the 
Council board, was referred by the 
Lords Justices, who represented the 
absent King, to a committee of the 
Privy Council. This resurrection 
from Sir Edward Northey’s pocket, 
was a sad blow to Bentley: three 
years’ slumber gave him hopes that 
the petition had been applied to some 
* culinary or post-culinary purpose,” 
in which case he was well assured 
that another of equal weight could 
no longer be substituted. However, 
the next step was to get it /aid, and 
that could be done only by a com- 

romise with Sergeant Miller. This 

ad been attempted in vain some 
years back, as it happened that the 
Sergeant was at that time dischar- 
ging his wrath in a book against the 
Doctor. That book, however, hurt 
nobody but its author; and the Ser- 
geant now listened favourably to an 
overture, which offered him a profit- 
able retreat. He retired for ever from 
1ne contest, with the reputation of a 
traitor, and 528 pounds sterling in his 
purse; he rose afterwards to be a 
member of Parliament, and a Baron 
of Exchequer in Scotland, but in 
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Cambridge he never retrieved his 
character. 

For eleven years the quarrel had 
now raged in the courts ; for the next 
seven, in consequence of this com- 
promise with Miller and the Bishop 
of Ely’s inertia, it was conducted by 
the press; and strange it is to re- 
cord, that all attempts in this way of 
Bentley’s enemies, though practised 
authors, recoiled heavily on them- 
selves—How many pamphlets, so 
many libels. Sergeant Miller had 
already paid dearly for Ais. Next 
came Conyers Middleton, who, in 
two particular sentences, seemed to 
intimate that justice could not be had 
(or even a hearing) from the King in 
Council. In November, 1721, the 
King and Richard Bentley taught 
him in Westminster Hall to take a 
new view of the subject. He was 
compelled to ask pardon, and hea- 
vily amerced in costs. Colbatch, 
with this warning before his eyes, 
committed exactly the same fault in 
a more dangerous shape. He was 
prosecuting Bentley as the supposed 
author of a supposed libel on him- 
self in the University Courts ; and in 
support of the University jurisdic- 
tion, he published a book called Jus 
Academicum. Circumstances arose, 
however, to convince him that more 
danger was at hand to himself than 
his antagonist, and he declared him- 
self willing to drop the proceedings. 
“Are you so?” said Bentley ; “ but 
so am not I.” There is a vulgar 
story of a gentle Quaker, who, find- 
ing a dog in the act of robbing his 
larder, declined rough modes of pu- 
nishment, but said he would content 
himself with a parting admonition ; 
upon which, opening the door to the 
dog, he cried after him—*“ Mad dog! 
good people, a mad dog!” In the 
same fashion did Bentley, not trou- 
bling himself to institute prose- 
cutions, quietly beg leave, by his 
counsel, to read a sentence or two 
from the Jus Academicum before the 
Judges of the King’s Bench. That 
was enough: the Judges bounced like 
quicksilver, for their jurisdiction 
was questioned ; and Dr Colbatch, in 
Mr Thurtell’s language, was “ book- 
ed.” The troubles he went through 
in skulking from justice, and ruming 
after great men’s intercession, would 
really make a novel. The following 
extracts from Dr Monk’s account, 
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lift up the veil upon the wretched 
condition of him who is struggling 
in the meshes of the law. After 
mentioning that the two Secretaries 
of State had promised their interces- 
sion with the Chief Justice, the ac- 
count goes on thus :— 

“© He himself preferred his application 
to the Lord Chancellor, now Earl of 
Macclesfield, who, however great might 
be his faults, was remarkably accessible 
and affable. He indulged Colbatch with 
many interviews; and although he con- 
demned, without reserve, the offending 
passages of his book, promised him his good 
offices with the Chief Justice, to make the 
consequences light. But the patronage of 
these great ministers was not calculated to 
render the unfortunate divine any real 
service. The distinguished judge, who pre- 
sided on the bench, entertained a high no- 
tion of the dignity of his court. He had also 
too just an opinion of the sanctity of the 
judicial character, not to be jealous of the 
interference of persons in power with the 
administration of justice. He therefore 
heard the representations of the Cabinet 
ministers, without the least disposition to 
attend to them ; insomuch, that the Pre- 
mier accounted for his inflexibility by ob- 
serving, that Pratt had got to the top of his 
preferment, and was, therefore, refractory, 
and not to be governed by them.” 


Soon after this the publisher, Wil- 
kin, was brought to the bar :— 


“ The affrighted bookseller made an ef- 
fort to save himself, by declaring that Dr 
Colbatch was the author; but the Chief 
Justice told him that he might do as he 
pleased about giving up the author, for it 
should not save him from the punish- 
ment due to the offence of circulating the 
pamphlet ; and that his fate should be a 
warning to other publishers ; adding, that 
the court would serve the author in the 
same way if brought before them. Wil- 
kin’s terrors were greatly augmented, 
when, upon applying in the evening at 
the chambers of Mr Justice Fortescue to 
be bailed, he was informed by his lordship 
that he had that day taken as bail, of the 
publisher of the Freeholder’s Journal, (a 
treasonable paper,) £1000, and £500 for 
each of his sureties ; and he was actually 
reguired to produce the same amount, the 
Judge saying that his offence was as great, 
or greater.” 


The danger now thickened, and 
Colbatch was advised to keep out of 
the way, and with the utmost speed 
to procure the King’s pardon, which 
had been promised him by both Se- 
cretaries of State. In what manner 
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great men kept their promises in 
those days, the reader shall hear : 


“ When he renewed his application 
for the interference of the great Ministers 
in his favour, he found their toue much 
altered. Lord Carteret, in particular, 
had at first been profuse in his assuran- 
ces of protection in case of the worst; 
Should the Doctor be sent to prison, here, 
said he, brandishing his pen, ts Mercury’s 
wand which will soon fetch him out. Now, 
however, his lordship’s language was al- 
tered ; he advised so and so, and he would 
undertake that nothing should hurt him. 
But Dr Friend, whose heart misgave 
him on this point, begged his lordship to 
pledge his word, that, in case of the 
worst, Mercury’s wand should be put in 
operation. Re-encouraged by a fresh 
promise, the delinquent, who had chan- 
ged his lodgings to escape notice, now put 
on his gown, and appeared publicly in the 
streets and in Westminster Hall. But 
here some lawyers, upon learning the 
grounds of his security, told him to de- 
spair his charm, for that, if he confessed 
himself the author of Jus Academicum, 
the King himself could not hinder his 
being sent to prison.” 


In this trying situation, Colbatch 
in 1722 strengthened himself by new 
friends, such as the Archbishop of 
York, the President of the Council, 
and many others; but at length he 
discovered “that there was a lion 
in the path, which intercepted all his 
prospects of powerful mediation.” 
And who should this lion be? Why, 
simply that friend, the Chancellor, to 
wit, who was the warmest of all in 
professions. What a picture of courts 
does the following passage expose! 


“The minister (Lerd Townshend) 
then sent him to wait upon the Chief 
Justice, with a message from himself, in- 
timating that the Crown would interfere 
to stay proceedings, and wishing to know 
in what manner that object could most 
properly be effected. Colbatch proceeded 
immediately to Sir John Pratt’s, but 
found that he was just gone out ; where- 
upon an unfortunate idea came across his 
mind, that he ought to go and communi- 
cate the Minister's designs to the Lord 
Chancellor, lest he should appear to dis- 
trust the promise of the latter. This wily 
lord, having Jearnt the stite of the case, 
determined to counteract what was do- 
ing ; and, under pretence of smoothing the 
way, made the Doctor promise not te de- 
liver Lord ‘Townsherd’s ‘message to the 
Chief Justice, till he had himself seen 
him upon the subject. Colbatch, how- 
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ever, presently perceiving that he had 
been surprised and tricked by this ex- 
alted personage, went back to Lord 
Townshend, and candidly told him what 
had passed. The Minister revived his 
spirits, by promising to procure him the 
King’s pardon the next day, and directed 
him to call upon him again in the evening 
at his office, when he should see and talk 
with the Chancellor. Going at the time 
appointed, he found a cabinet meeting 
just broken up. Lord Townshend, as 
soon as he saw him, ordered Lord Mac- 
clesfield to be recalled, and the two great 
men held a long conversation apart, in 
which the Chancellor contrived to inter- 
cept the favour designed for the unfor- 
tunate Colbatch. They then joined him, 
and Lord Macclesfield urged that no- 
thing more was required of him but to 
make a reasonable apology to the court, 
and that he would be committed to sa- 
tisfy form; that this would be only no- 
minal, as he would regain his liberty the 
next day; and earnestly advised him to 
undergo this trivial ordeal. Lord Towns- 
hend then joined in the recommendation, 
saying—Do, good Doctor, do. Thus 
pressed, he had no alternative but to ac- 
quiesce, although he was no longer de- 
ceived, but saw himself the victim of a 
hard-hearted policy.” 


Certainly, if the Doctor’s friends 
were knaves, ou d-peu-pres, the Doc- 
tor himself was a fool, ow d-peu-pres. 
And the very perfection of folly— 
pig-headed folly, (opposed to equal 
pig-headedness in the judge,)—ap- 
pears in the final scene of this little 
drama, which we transcribe as a fair 
_ to any of the same kind in Gil 
Blas :— 


“ After, &c. &e. Dr Colbatch was again 
brought up before the King’s Bench, to 
petition for his discharge; whereupon 
Sir Littleton Powis, the senior puisne 
judge, delivered him his final objurgation. 
His lordship had just been reading Jus 
Academicum, and was master of its con- 
tents; but, unfortunately for the author, 
he considered some of the reflections, in- 
tended for Dr Bentley, as levelled against 
the Court. He termed the appeals made 
to foreign lawyers quite foreign to the 
purpose ;—a conceit which took his lord- 
ship’s fancy so much, that he repeated it 
three or four times in the course of his 
speech. But the most disastrous point 
was the motto of the book,—Jura negat 
sibi nata, nihil non arrogat. Ue accused 
Colbatch of applying to the Court of 
King’s Bench the most virulent verse in 
all Horace,—Jura negat sibi nata, nihil 
non ABROGAT, The culprit immediately 
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set him right as to Horace’s word ; and 
told him besides, that the motto was in- 
tended to apply, not to the Judges, but to 
Dr Bentley. Sir Littleton, however, 
would not be driven from what he con- 
sidered his stronghold ; he thrice recurred 
to this unhappy quotation, which accused 
their lordships of abrogating the laws; 
and each time Colbatch was imprudent 
enough to interrupt and correct him. At 
last the Court remarked to his counsel, 
Kettelbey, that his client did not appear 
to be sensible of his being in contempt ; 
and, to convince him of that fact, senten- 
ced him to pay £50, to be imprisoned till 
it was paid, and to give security for his 
good behaviour for a year.” 

It will appear like judicial infatu- 
ation in Bentley’s enemies, that, on 
that same day when this scene took 
place in the King’sBench, another pro- 
cess was commenced against Conyers 
Middleton for a libel upon the same 
Court. “The pamphlet being hand- 
ed to the Bench, the Chief Justice 
pronounced, that, if Dr Middleton 
was really the author, he must be 
the most ungrateful man alive, con- 
sidering that the Court had already 
treated him with so much lenity.” In 
fact, this unhappy coincidence in time 
of the two cases, gave to the reverend 
libellers the appearance of being ina 
conspiracy. However, though Mid- 
dleton would not take a lesson from 
his friend to avoid his offence, he 
did as regarded the management of 
his defence. He applied to no Lord 
Macclesfields or Secretaries of State ; 
and, in consequence, he met precise- 
ly the same punishment as Colbatch, 
without the same protracted suffer- 
ing. And so ended the sixth suit 
which Bentley had prosecuted to a 
triumphant issue, within three years, 
in the King’s Bench, himself enjoy- 
ing all the time the most absolute 
otium cum dignitate, whilst his mali- 
cious enemies were mere footballs 
to the fury of law. 

These, however, were no more 
than episodes in the great epos of the 
original quarrel. In the latter end 
of 1727, after a seven years’ rest, this 
began to revive. Bishop Fleetwood 
had been succeeded in the see of 
Ely by Greene, who was willing to 
act, provided his expenses were gua- 
ranteed, and certain legal questions 
answered favourably. His demands 
were granted; and five eminent law- 
yers, having separately returned sa- 
tisfactory answers, preparations were 
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making for assault. Though mana- 
ged silently, Bentley heard of them; 
and immediately petitioned the King, 
telling him that the Bishop of Ely 
was going to rob him of his rights. 
After three months’ waiting for the 
result, the Bishop in turn petitioned 
the King to be heard on behalf of his 
See. A committee of the Privy 
Council was then appointed. De- 
lays, as usual, were devised by Bent- 
ley; and it was not before March 
1729, that the committee decided, 
that “ they could not advise his Ma- 
jesty to interfere at all, but that the 
Bishop was at liberty to proceed as 
he thought proper.” 

Richard Bentley had come to a 
different decision, as he soon made 
Bishop Greene understand. In No- 
vember, his lordship began to stir ; 
but Bentley soon pulled him up by 
moving the King’s Bench for a prohi- 
bition, on the ground, that before he 
could be “ visited,” he must be twice 
admonished by the Vice-master : 
now, as he took care to have a Vice- 
master of his own choosing, this was 
not likely to happen before the Greek 
calends. Thejudges at lengthrefused 
the prohibition, holding that the preli- 
minary admonition was required only 
in cases of petty delinquencies. Bi- 
shop Greene was therefore once more 
declared at liberty to proceed ; and 
at last it was thought, says Dr Monk, 
“that all Bentley’s resources were 
at an end.” 

Little did they know of Richard 
Bentley who thought thus. On the 
2d June, 1729, steps were again taken 
at Ely House, and a further day as- 
signed. Before that day came, again 
had Bentley put a spoke in the Bi- 
shop’s aaah He applied to the 
King’s Bench for a writ of prohibi- 
tion on new grounds ; and this time 
he succeeded. Next term, the Bishop 
applied to have the prohibition taken 
off. But that was more easily asked 
than granted. Bentley had bothered 
the judges with a paper which cost a 
week even to copy. The judges had 
no time to read it, and were obliged 
to continue the prohibition ; and then 
came the long vacation. In Novem- 
ber, 1729, the campaign opened again ; 
but the Court declared that no case 
like this had ever come before them, 
and declined to pronounce judgment 
until it had been argued by way of 
declaration and answer. 
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In 1730, with the vernal resurrec- 
tion of nature, up rose the everlast- 
ing process. “Up rose the sun, and 
up rose Emily.” Bishop Greene put 
in his plea. Bentley took no notice 
of it; nor would to this hour, had 
not a rule been applied for to com- 
pel him. At the last minute of the 
time allowed, he replied, by asking 
for time,—a month, for instance. The 
Court granted a week. At the last 
minute of the week he put in a re- 
plication, which, in Strange’s Reports, 
is described as “ immaterial.” 

Upon this the Bishop, in technical 
_— demurred. But here, again, 

entley got Bishop Greene under his 
arm, and “ fibbed” him. It is pre- 
sumed in law, that, for his own inte- 
rest, a plaintiff will proceed quickly ; 
so that, if he should not, the rules of 
Court make no provision for com- 

elling him. Now, it is true that 

entley was defendant on the main 
case; yet, on that part of it which 
came before the Court of King’s 
Bench, he was plaintiff; of course he 
made no sign of proceeding. In 
Trinity term measures were taken 
to compel him. But next came ano- 
ther step, which also belongs to plain- 
tiff. Plaintiff failed. As this was no 
more than making up what is called 
a “ paper book,” defendant did it for 
him. But this Bentley would not 
hear of. “ By no means,” said he; 
“ it is my duty to doit. Ihave fail- 
ed; and I insist on being compelled 
to do my duty.” And in this way 
again he whiled away the year until 
the long vacation arrived, when all 
men rest from their labour. Who 
will deny that his friends in Cam- 
bridge did right in giving the uncon- 
querable old man a triumphal recep- 
tion, meeting him at Bourn Bridge, 
and preparing him a welcome in Tri- 
nity College, in a manner similar to 
that of his Majesty’s late reception in 
Cambridge ? 

Michaelmas term, 1730, the judges, 

after hearing three days’ argument, 

ave judgment against two of Bent- 
ey’s pleas; on the third, they post- 
poned their decision. 

Easter term, 1731, arrived, and 
new light dawned for Bentley. The 
charges against him all went upon a 
a validity of certain statutes, 

nown as Queen Elizabeth’s, which 
had superseded the elder statutes 
of Edward VI., and no question had 
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arisen, but as to which set of statutes 
were valid for this particular case. 
Suddenly the judges themselves start- 
ed a question. Were these statutes 


valid for any case? Counsel on 
neither side had heard a whisper in 
that direction. Being uninstructed, 
they were silent. The judges differ- 
ed amongst themselves, and the re- 
sult seemed doubtful. But all at 
once they discovered a screw loose 
in another quarter. It was this: 
The Bishop had described himself 
as “Visitor especially authorized and 
appointed by the 40th of Queen 
Elizabeth’s statutes.” Now, waving 
the other question, at any rate it was 
the elder statutes which had created 
his jurisdiction, the Elizabethan (sup- 
posing them valid) having at most re- 
cognised it. This flaw was held fa- 
tal by the whole bench, in other re- 
spects not unanimous, and a sufficient 
reason for continuing the prohibition. 

So terminated this stage of the in- 
terminable process; damages to the 
prosecutors—little less than L.1000 ; 
and to Bentley, whose costs fell on 
the College, (and in their proportion, 
therefore, upon the prosecutors, ) 
L.1300._ Prosecutors had to pay 
Bentley L.289, as costs contracted in 
discussing objections of /is raising, 
notwithstanding every one of these 
objections had been dismissed. Such 
a result of their malice it is delight- 
ful to record. 

How Dr Monk reconciles it with 
the fact of the continued prohibition, 
we pretend not to guess; so it is, 
however, that we now find him speak- 
ing of Bishop Greene, as being at 
liberty to proceed “ at discretion.” 
However, we must take things as we 
find them. In July, 1731, Bentley, on 
suspicion that Bishop Greene was 
meditating a choice of courses, re- 
solved to spare Bishop Greene any 
course at all. With that view he 
petitioned the King to prohibit him 
by a fiat of the Attorney-General. 
This new attack exhausted Bishop 
Greene's entire stock of patience. 
Bishop Greene began to sing out 
furiously ; and, when the petition, 
after two hearings, was dismissed as 
illegal in its prayer, his lordship re- 
solved to go in to his man, and finish 
him in as few rounds as possible. 
Yet how? After much deliberation, 
it was resolved to adopt the plan of 
an appeal to the House of Lordsfor 


a reversal of the late judgment of the 
King’s Bench. 

It is ludicrous to mention, that 
whilst this grand measure was pend- 
ing, a miniature process occurred, 
which put all the parties to the great 
one through what had now become re- 

ular evolutions. Bentley had expel- 
eda gentleman from Trinity College. 
Of course, the man appealed to the 
Bishop of Ely ;—of course, the Bishop 
of Ely cited Bentley before him ;—of 
course, Bentley treated the citation 
with contempt, and applied to the 
King’s Bench for his old familiar 
friend—the rule to prohibit ;—and, 
of course, the Court granted it. Up- 
on which this feud merged quietly 
into the bosom of the mainone, which 
now awaited the decision of the Up- 
per House of Parliament. 

On the 6th of May, the case open- 
ed before this illustrious Court, who 
were now to furnish a peripeteia to 
an affair which had occupied and 
confounded all sorts of courts known 
to the laws or usages of this king- 
dom. “ The interest attached to the 
cause, and the personage whose for- 
tunes were at stake,” says Dr Monk, 
“ produced full houses on almost 
every day that it was argued.” The 
judges were ordered to attend the 
House during its continuance; and, 
from the novelty of the case, or some 
other reason, it was followed by the 
Peers with singular zest and atten- 
tion. 

On the 8th of May, the judgment 
of the King’s Bench was reversed, 
chiefly (it is believed) through a 
speech of Bishop Sherlock’s. The 
House then undertook, after some 
debate, to deliberate separately upon 
all the articles of accusation prefer- 
red against Bentley. This delibera- 
tion extended into the next session; 
and, upon the 15th of February, 1733, 
final judgment was pronounced, gi- 
ving to the Bishop of Ely permission 
to try the Master of Trinity on twen- 
ty of the sixty-four articles. The 
first court was held at Ely-House on 
the 13th of June, 1733; and, on the 
27th of April, 1734, the whole trial 
being concluded, Bishop Greene, un- 
supported, however, by his assessors, 
both of whom, it is known, were fora 
sentence of acquittal, “in terms of 
gress solemnity,” declared that Dr 

entley was proved guilty both of 
dilapidating the goods of his College, 
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and violating its statutes; and, ac- 
cordingly, pronounced him to be de- 
prived of the Mastership of Trinity 
College. 

At length, then, after infinite 
doubles through a chase of five-and- 
twenty years, the old fox is hunted 
to earth: but who shall be the man 
to smoke him out? Bentley saw no 
reason why the matter of execution 
might not be made to yield as good 
sport as the matter of trial. He had 
already provided an evasion ; it was 
this: the statute says, that when con- 
victed, the Master shall, without de- 
lay, be stripped of his office by the 
Vice-master. He only was authorized 
to execute the sentence. The course 
then was clear: a Vice-master was to 
be provided who would not do his 
duty. The Bishop had a sort of re- 
source in such a case. But Bentley 
had good reasons for believing, that 
it would be found unserviceable. 
Wanted therefore immediately, for 
Trinity College, a stout-hearted son 
of thunder, able to look a bully 
in the face. How ardently must 
Bentley have longed to be his own 
Vice! As that could not be, he looked 
out for the next best on the roll. 

Meantime the Bishop issued three 
copies of his sentence—one to Dr 
Bentley, one for the college gates, 
and a third to Dr Hacket, the Vice- 
master, requiring him to see it exe- 
cuted. The odious Colbatch already 
rioted in his vengeance: more than 
delay he did not suspect; yet even 
this exasperated his venom, and he 
worried the poor Vice with his out- 
cries. 

Bentley, be it remembered, was 
now in his seventy-third year: his 
services to Trinity College, to clas- 
sical literature, to religion, were 
greater than can be readily estimated. 
Of his prosecutors and judge, on the 
other hand, with a slight change in 
Caligula’s wish, any honest man 
might desire for the whole body one 
common set of posteriors, that in 
planting a single kick he might have 
expressed his collective disdain of 
them, their acts, and their motives. 
Yet old as Bentley was, and critical 
as he found his situation, he lost no 
jot of his wonted cheerfulness: “ He 
maintained,” says his biographer, 
“not only his spirits, but his accus- 
tomed gaiety;” and in allusion to 
his own predicament, gave the can- 


didates, as a subject for a theme, the 
following words of Terence— 


hoc nune dicis 
Ejectos hine nos: omnium rerum, heus, 
vicissitudo est !” 





Hacket, however, was not a man 
to depend upon; he “ felt uneasy, 
and had no mind to become a victim 
in defence of one whom he regarded 
with no affection.” Luckily he was 
willing to resign: luckily, too, just 
then, Dr Walker became eligible— 
a devoted friend, of whom Dr Monk 
believes, that he “ would have cheer- 
fully risked his life in the protection 
of his master.” 

Dr Walker was elected. He was 
not a man to be terrified by ugly 
words, nor by grim faces. Bishop 
Greene sent his mandate to DrWalker, 
requiring him immediately to deprive 
the Master: no attention was paid. 
Colbatch put bullying questions: 
Dr Walker “ declined to give any re- 
ply.” Then Bishop Greene petitioned 
the House of Lords, the very court 
which had directed him to try the 
Doctor: the House kicked the peti- 
tion out of doors. Then Bishop 
Greene turned to the Court of King’s 
Bench; and the Court granted a man- 
damus to Dr Walker to do his duty. 
But that writ was so handled by Bent- 
ley’s suggestions, that the judges 
quashed it. Then Bishop Greene 
procured another mandamus in an- 
other shape, viz.a mandamus to him- 
self to compel Dr Walker to do his 
duty. But that writ was adjudged, 
after long arguments, to be worse 
than the other. Then Bishop Greene 
obtained a third mandamus, which 
included some words that were 
thought certain to heal all defects : 
but upon argument it was found, that 
those very words had vitiated it. 
And in this sort of work Bentley had 
now held them in play four years 
since the sentence. Now, then, all 
mankind, with Bishop Greene at their 
head and Colbatch at their tail, verily 
despaired. Dr Bentley had been so- 
lemnly sentenced and declared to be 
ejected ; yet all the artillery of the 
supreme courts of the kingdom could 
not be so pointed as to get him within 
their range. Through four consecu- 
tive years after his sentence, writ 
upon writ, mandamus after manda- 
mus, had been issued against him; 
but all in vain: budge he would not 
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for gentle or simple: the smoke of 
his pipe still calmly ascended in Tri- 
nity Lodge. And like the care-hating 
old boy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
he argued that it always had been so, 
and doubtless it always would be so. 
At length, when the third writ was 

uashed by the Judges of the King’s 

ench, after a solemn hearing on the 
22d of April, 1738, his enemies be- 
came finally satisfied that “this world 
was made for Czsar ;” and that to 
dislodge Dr Bentley, by any forms of 
law yet discovered amongst men, was 
a problem of sheer desperation. From 
this day, therefore, that idle attempt 
was abandoned by all human beings, 
except Colbatch, who could find no- 
body to join him: and from this date, 
twenty-nine years from the opening 
of the process, and about thirty-eight 
from the opening of the quarrel, its 
extinction may be dated. The case 
appears to have been fatal to the See 
of Ely ; for Bishop Moore had lost 
his life in trying Bentley; Bishop 
Fleetwood saved his by letting him 
alone; and Bishop Greene, after floun- 
dering in-his own sentence for four 
years, departed this life in a few days 
after finding out that it never would 
be executed. 

Thus ended this great affair, which 
occupied about two-thirds of Dr 
Bentley’s manhood.* After this, he 
amused himself with prosecuting old 
Colbatch for 3s. 6d. which Colbatch 
(upon principles of ecclesiastical po- 
lity) vehemently desired to cheat him 
of. Itis gratifying to add, that he 
trounced Colbatch, who was senten- 
cedto pay 3s. 6d., together with 2s. 6d. 
arrears, and L.20 costs.+ Colbatch 
talked of applying to a higher court: 
but afterwards thought better on that 
subject, and confined his groans to a 
book—which, it is to be hoped, no 
mortal ever read. 

This last of his thousand-and-one 
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lawsuits terminated in 1740: after 
which,he enjoyed aclear space of more 
than two years for assoiling himself 
from the irritation of earthly quar- 
rels, and preparing for his end. His - 
last appearance of a public nature, 
was on occasion of something which 
we must not call foolery in the of- 
fending parties, since Dr Monk con- 
siders it “alarming;” and here it was 
that he delivered his final jest. A 
youth, whose name has not reached 
posterity with much lustre, one Strutt, 
had founded a sect of atheists, by a 
book published in 1732. The Strut- 
tian philosophy had been propagated 
by Mr Tinkler Ducket, a Fellow of 
Caius College. Tinkler, ambitious 
(it seems) of martyrdom inthe cause 
of Struttism, privately denounced his 
own atrocities: a great fuss ensued: 
bishops and archbishops were con- 
sultec and, finally, Tinkler was 
brought to trial upon a charge of 
Strutting. He was fully proved to have 
Strutted,though he attempted to deny 
it: and on the last day of trial, Dr 
Bentley being wanted to make up a 
quorum of heads, and by way of pay- 
ing honour to the father of the uni- 
versity, who could not easily go to 
them, the court, with its appendages, 
atheist and all, adjourned to him. 
Court being seated, Bentley begged 
to know which was the atheist: and 
upon Tinkler being pointed out to 
him, who was a little meagre man, 
“ Atheist!’’ said he, “ how! is that the 
atheist? Why, I thought an atheist 
would be at least as big as Burrough 
the beadle!” Burrough, it may rea- 
dily be supposed, was a burly per- 
sonage, fitted to enact the part of 
leader to a defying philosophy. 

This incident occurred early in 
1739. Some time further on in the 
same year, is fixed, conjecturally, 
as the period of a paralytic attack, 
from which it is certain that he suf- 





* As evidence of the violent and unjust hostility to Bentley which prevailed in 
Cambridge, it ought to be mentioned, that, during the progress of this main feud, 
without a trial, and on the merest ex parte statement, Bentley was solemnly degra- 
ded and stripped of his degrees, to which he was restored only after a struggle of five 
and a half years, by a peremptory mandamus from the King’s Bench. 

+ By the way, Colbatch must have been pretty well cleaned out by this time, 
which is pleasing to believe ; for Dr Monk, by examining the bursary books of Tri- 
nity College, has found, that the costs of the suit were nominally 1.3657, but really 
not less than L.4000: so that, at one time, a pleasant prospect of starvation was be- 


fore the College. 
of his own to provide for. 


Over and above his share of all this, Colbatch had little pet libels 
Well is it that malice is sometimes a costly luxury ! 
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fered at some time in his latter years. 
That it was a slight one, is evident 
from the fact, that he acted as an ex- 
aminer for a scholarship within a 
month of his death. 

About the beginning of the next 
year he lost his wife, in the fortieth 
year of a union memorably happy. 
His two daughters, both married, 
united their pious attentions to soothe 
his old age, and to win his thoughts 
from too painful a sense of this af- 
flicting trial: and one of them, Mrs 
Cumberland, having four children, 
filled his else desolate mansion with 
the sounds, long silent, of youthful 
mirth and gladness.—*“ Surrounded 
with such friends, the Doctor expe- 
rienced the joint pressure of old age 
and infirmity as lightly as is consist- 
ent with the lot of humanity. He 
continued toamuse himself with read- 
ing; and, though nearly confined to 
his arm-chair, was able to enjoy the 
society of his friends, and several 
rising scholars, (Markland, John Tay- 
lor, Thomas Bentley, &c.,) whosought 
the conversation of the veteran Gre- 
cian : with them he still discussed the 
readings of classical authors, recited 
Homer, and expounded the doctrine 
of the Digamma.” 

Mr Cumberland’s portrait of his 
— amiable old age, we 

orbear to quote, as probably familiar 
to most of our readers: but one or 
two peculiarities in the domestic ha- 
bits of his latter years, as less known, 
we add from Dr Monk :— It is re- 
corded that Bentley enjoyed smoking 
with his constant companion (Dr 
Walker); a practice which he did 
not begin before his seventieth year: 
he is stated also to have been an ad- 
mirer of good port wine, while he 
thought contemptuously of claret ; 
which, he said, would be port if it 
could. He generally wore, while sit- 
ting in his study, a hat with an enor- 
mous brim—as a shade to protect his 
eyes; and he affected more than ever 
a fashion of addressing his familiars 
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with the singular pronouns ¢hou and 
thee.” 

There is, it seems, a tradition in 
Cambridge, that Bentley was accus- 
tomed to describe himself as likely 
to attain the age of fourscore years ; 
but on what particular ground, is 
not said. In making this remark, he 
would observe, by way of parenthesis, 
that a life of that duration was long 
enough to read every thing worth 
reading ; and then reverting to the pe- 
riod he had anticipated for himself, 
he would conclude— 


“Et tunc magna mei sub terris ibit imago.” 


If this anticipation were really 
made by Bentley, it is a remarkable 
instance of that unaccountable spirit 
of divination which has haunted some 
people, (Lord Nelson, for instance, 
in the obstinate prediction before his 
final victory—that the 2\st of Octo- 
ber would be his day:) Bentley did 
accomplish his eightieth year, and a 
few months more. About the 10th 
of July, he was seized with what is 
supposed to have been a pleuritic 
fever. Dr Heberden, at that time a 
young physician in Cambridge, for 
some reason not stated, (perhaps the 
advanced age of the patient,) de- 
clined to bleed him—ameasure which 
Bentley himself suggested, and which 
is said to have been considered ne- 
cessary by Dr Wallis. That the. in- 
dications of danger were sudden and 
of rapid progress, is probable from 
the fact, that Dr Wallis, who was 
summoned from Stamford, arrived 
too late. Bentley expired on the 14th 
of July, 1742; and in his person Eng- 
land lost the greatest scholar by far 
that she ever has produced; greater 
than she will produce, according to all 
likelihood, under the tendencies of 
modern education. Some account of 
his principal works, and a general 
estimate of his services to literature, 
and of his character and pretensions 
as a scholar, we reserve to a separate 
paper. 
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SIX WEEKS OF 


Tuere is no transformation in the 
whole of QOvid’s Metamorphoses, 
comparable to that which a man un- 
dergoes, who passes from the expect- 


ancy of a crown to the possession of” 


it. In the former state, he is a mere 
mortal; he eats and drinks, walks, 
talks, and sleeps, like the rest of 
God’s creatures; but, in the latter, 
there is something of the miraculous 
and wonderful, appertaining to the 
exercise of all his functions, bodily 
and mental. Before he is a king, he 
challenges no more observation than 
the sun, so “ common-hackney’d in 
the eyes of men;” the moment he 
ascends a throne, he is the comet, at 
which the amazed vulgar gaze with 
mingled awe and astonishment. He 
no longer eats, or drinks, or walks, 
as he was wont; at least, it must be 
presumed so, because then, for the 
first time, during a life of more than 
threesccre years, perhaps, circum- 
stances are discovered connected 
with each of those operations deem- 
ed worthy of special record. Above 
all, the change wrought in the words 
he utters is most remarkable; and 
resembles the gift bestowed by the 
good fairy upon some deserving little 
girl, whose name we really forget, 
so that whenever she opened her 
mouth to speak, nothing but pearls 
and diamonds fell from it. If such 
august personages were to reason 
upon their two states of being, their 
surprise must sometimes partake of 
that which was felt by Christophero 
Sly, when he had to forget he ever 
knew “ Cicely Halket,” and “ old 
John Naps of Greece ;” or ever said 
he would “ present Marian Hacket, 
the fat alewife of Wincot,”’ at “ the 
leet, because she brought stone jugs, 
and no sealed quarts.” 

Somewhat of these strong con- 
trasts may be found in every acces- 
sion; but it is hardly possible for 
any monarch to present them ina 
more striking degree, than our be- 
loved Sovereign William the Fourth. 
The transformation seems to have 
been alike sudden and perfect. Sud- 
den, because it took place in a few 
hours only, (those which elapsed be- 
tween going to bed on Friday night, 
June 25, as Duke of Clarence, and 
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getting up at six o'clock the next 
morning, no longer Duke of Cla- 
rence, but King William ;) and per- 
fect, because from that same mo- 
ment it appears to have struck every 
one with a concurrent and unani- 
mous conviction of its reality. We 
know what his Royal Highness was 
during the fifty years, or thereabouts, 
that his many princely virtues, his 
affable demeanour, and his intellec- 
tual qualities, attracted public atten- 
tion; we might consequently give a 
shrewd guess as to what he would 
have continued to be, so long as he 
remained Duke of Clarence; but it 
was beyond all human calculation to 
foresee what William the Fourth was 
to prove. Nevertheless, although the 
fact be now indisputable, it is nota 
whit the less mysterious or incom- 
prehensible ; for it would be at once 
peevish and illiberal to call it delu- 
sion, or, with the poet, ascribe it to 
the influence of station :— 


“Tis from high life high characters are 
drawn : 

A saint in erape is twice a saint in lawn; 

A judge is just ; a chancellor juster still ; 

A gownman learn’d ; a bishop—what you 
vill : 

Wise, if a minister ; but, if a hing, 

More wise, more learn'd, more just, MORE 
EVERY THING !” 


It is mortifying to reflect, however, 
that great, and good, and beloved, 
and magnanimous, and condescend- 
ing, and wise, and paternal, and glo- 
rious, and popular, and “every thing,” 
as his Majesty has proved himself 
during his auspicious reign of six 
weeks, (all these epithets have al- 
ready been bestowed upon him,) 
there is a lurking spirit of envy and 
detraction, a disloyal and ungene- 
rous spirit, (in quarters which might 
be named,) on the watch to pervert 
and calumniate these very virtues. 
That the malignants will be disap- 
pointed—that their machinations will 
be frustrated—and that they will be 
made to “ digest the venom” of their 
own spleen, “ though it do split 
them,” I most fervently hope and 
most dutifully pray. At the same 
time, as there is nothing which so 
surely tends to discomfit an enemy, 
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as to fathom his plans and cripple 
his means, I shall avail myself of my 
knowledge of both, to throw a timely 
shield between our new King and 
his old friends. 

[have seen it stated, for example, 
in several of the daily papers, with 
a sort of insidious ostentation, and 
Ihave heard the circumstance ani- 
madverted upon in private society 
with fastidious reprobation, that the 
Fitzclarences, male and female, are 
obtruded upon public notice; that 
they are brought within the circle of 
the court; that Colonel Fitzclarence 
was “ dispatched on a special mis- 
sion to the continent ;” that “the ba- 
rony of De Lisle will be conferred 
upon Mr Sydney, son-in-law to his 
Majesty ;” that, “ in a private inter- 
view with Captain Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence of the Royal Navy, his Ma- 
jesty stated his intention of dining 
on board his ship,” (the Pallas, ) add- 
ing, “ here, my boy, is a five hun- 
dred pound note to defray your ex 

enses ;” that “ Colonel Fitzclarence 

as been nominated by his Majesty 
Deputy-ranger of Bushy Park ;” that 
“his Majesty, accompanied by the 
Queen, Miss Fitzclarence, &c., left 
Frogmore, &c., in a pony phaeton;” 
that “ his Majesty, when Duke of 
Clarence, often expressed his deter- 
mination, if ever it were in his power, 
to bestow a peerage upon Colonel 
Fitzclarence,” &c. &c. &c. Heaven 
knows whether any, or all, or none 
of these statements, be true; but the 
purpose for which they are so inde- 
fatigably made, is not only too ob- 
vious, but too successful. ‘There are 
some whoalready talk of the immoral- 
ities of the reign of Charles IL, when 
his natural children were elevated to 
the rank of peers, and whose descend- 
ants still sit in Parliament as heredi- 
tary legislators ; and of the appoint- 
ments, in the gift of the crown, which 
were lavished upon them. Others 
injuriously contrast the alleged con- 
duct of his Majesty with that of our 
late Sovereign, who studiously ab- 
stained from parading his illegiti- 
mate offspring in the eyes of his sub- 
jects, though it is well known he 
never neglected his paternal duties 
towards them. These are among 
the mischievous consequences of 
assertions made by those who pre- 
tend to be his Majesty’s friends. I 
know it is mere hypocritical cant, 
overstrained prudery, in those who 
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affect to be scandalized ; and that no- 
thing would be easier to prove the 
difference between Charles II. and 
his Majesty in this respect, inde- 
pendently of the strong ground of 
defence which may be taken in re- 
ference to the parental affections of 
the latter, as compared with the pro- 
fligate sensuality of the former. But, 
then, it is so difficult to make some 
people comprehend the force of the 
clearest reasonings; while it must 
always be a matter of regret, to see 
our Sovereign wantonly and mali- 
ciously placed in a situation to need 
apology or defence. Besides, it must, 
after all, be confessed, there are 
causes which are best served by dis- 
creet silence; and therefore I shall 
say no more. 

Itis an old proverb, that “the King’s 
chaff is better than other folk’s corn.” 
This may be true for aught I know; 
but it cannot be true that Kings deal 
in nothing but chaff; and it is neither 
just nor politic, consequently, in his 
Majesty’s friends, to invent for his 
Majesty such speeches as it is quite 
impossible his Majesty could have 
made. Is it to be supposed, for ex- 
ample, that when his Majesty went 
down to Woolwich, to review the ar- 
tillery and engineers, and happened 
to go into one of the rooms in the 
barracks, where a party of soldiers’ 
wives were taking their tea, who were 
frightened out of their wits at the 
royal intrusion, he would, after call- 
ing to them in the kindest and most 
affable manner to remain, finish by 
observing, “ that if there were no wo- 
men, there could be no good soldiers ?” 
It is not to the physical truth, or thé 
philosophical acumen, of this asser- 
tion that I object. They are beyond 
all dispute. But will it be contended, 
that if his Majesty designed to say 
something appropriate to the occa- 
sion, he would have baulked his own 
design by saying that which was ab- 
surdly inappropriate ? Impossible ! 

Again. When Sir John Sinclair was 
introduced to kiss hands at the first 
court held by his Majesty, (a few 
hours after his brother’s death,) it is 
pretended that he said to him, “ in 
the most emphatic manner,” “ Be as- 
sured, Sir John, Ishall ever befriendly 
to the Land of Cakesand agriculture.” 
I know there are some who affect to 
admire the frank, unceremonious sim- 
plicity of this style of address; and 
it is simple enough, I admit. But it 
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is too fat temioved from that dignity 
which is associated with our ideas of 
a King, and therefore incompatible 
with the known character and habits 
of our beloved Monarch. I would as 
soon believe, if Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne, or Sir John Newport, had 
kissed hands, that his Majesty would 
have said to the former, “ Be assured 
I shall ever be friendly to the Land 
of Leeks;’’ or to the latter, “ Be as- 
sured I shall ever be friendly to the 
Land of Praties and Shillelahs.” I 
am equally incredulous, thank God, 
and for the same loyal reasons, with 
regard to the statements, that our 
Gracious Monarch takes a walk by 
himself now and then, through the 
streets, “ attired in a black coat and 
white trowsers ;” that he “ prefers ri- 
ding on the dicky of his carriage to 
boxing himself within ;” that, instead 
of signifying his royal commands, de- 
siring the attendance of the friends 
whom he honours with his intimacy, 
he invites them after this fashion— 
“G , come and dine with me to- 
day, if you have nothing better to do 
with yourself ;” that he “ chats with 
the guard in the stable-yard;” that 
when “ the loyal acclamations of his 
people are heard at his presence, he 
by no means whispers his acknowledg- 
ments;” and that he wrote to Sir Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt, the Usher of the Black 
Rod, “ Dear Sir Tom—I am deter- 
mined to prorogue the House myself 
on Friday, so take care to have all 
ready.” Neither can I believe, when 
his Majesty received the corps diplo- 
matique, that upon their retiring from 
the royal presence, he had nothing 
better to say to them than “ that he 
hoped frequently to see them at his 
court, and to find them the bearers 
of good news.” These, and a multi- 
tude of similar absurdities, which are 
in every mouth, have no other origin, 
I am persuaded, than the lurking spi- 
rit of envy and detraction to which I 
have already alluded. 

Far different are those traits of the 
royal mind, (equally in every mouth, ) 
which carry with them their own 
impress of authenticity, which are at 
once recognised as its emanations, 
or worthy of being its characteristics. 
I have no doubt, for instance, that 
“ Brighton is convulsed with joy,’—in 
absolute hysterics of loyal delight, in 
consequence of the “ gracious mes- 
sage sent by its High Constable,” in 
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these few and empathic words— 
“ Tell the inhabitants of Brighton that 
I shall soon be with them;’’ or that 
Colonel D’Aguilar (I don’t know 
who he is) is “ the most deserving 
object of patronage in the whole 
army,” after reading the following 
conversation between him and his 
Majesty at the horse Guards : “ What 
service have you seen ?” The gallant 
Colonel was in the middle of his an- 
swer—* Well, Colonel, that will do 
—that will do—lI’ll take care of you. 
How many children have you?”— 
“ Three.”—* [ll take care of them 
too; the eldest shall be one of my 
pages.” Happy Colonel D’ Aguilar! 
Had you no brothers and sisters—no 
uncles and aunts—no cousins—no- 
thing but yourself and three children 
for his most gracious Majesty to take 
care of ? What a mere luncheon, in 
the way of benevolence, to set be- 
fore the royal appetite! It is said, 
however, the gallant Colonel was so 
overpowered by the unexpected kind- 
ness, that he could not help exclaim- 
ing, in the wordsof Macduff—* What! 
all my pretty ones? Did you say 
all ?” 

It would be tedious, if not impos- 
sible, to mention every circumstance 
that has happened since the 26th of 
June, confirmatory of my hypothesis, 
as to the transformation effected by 
passing from the expectancy of a 
crown to the possession of it. I shall 
select a few, however; but first, I 
must advert to one fact by itself, be- 
cause I do not know exactly under 
what general head it can be classed. 
I allude to the pilosity of chin which 
used to distinguish their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of Sussex and Cum- 
berland. “ They have been the first,” 
we are informed, “to testify their re- 
spect to his Majesty’s wishes,’ by 
being clean shaved. Our admiration 
may here be divided: between the 
fraternal affection of the two illus- 
trious individuals, and the minute ob- 
jects which find a place in his Majes- 
ty’s mind, amid all the vast and so- 
lemn cares of sovereignty. And now 
for my selection. 

During the many years there was 
a Duke of Clarence, we knew nothing 
—positively nothing—about the fol- 
lowing curious facts, all of which 
have been duly ascertained, and dili- 
gently promulgated, since the memo- 
rable 26th of June, His Majesty 
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rises at eight o’clock—breakfasts at 
nine—half an hour after goes into his 
library—eats a hearty luncheon at 
two—cares little for dinner—drinks 
about a pint of small sherry—seldom 
eats of any made dish—has dischar- 
ged three French cooks, because he 
is “ perfectly satisfied with English 
fare’—amuses himself in cheerful 
conversation with men of all parties 
when not engaged in business—goes 
to bed early—and is constitutionally 
subject to the asthma—but “ may 
live to a very old age,” which God 
grant! Moreover, his Majesty “has 
cast aside his French kid gloves, and 
wears Woodstock doe;”’ has “ ex- 
pressed hiinself in terms of the most 
unqualified regard towards the Esta- 
blished Church ;” was pleased to say, 
in the presence of several prelates, 
that “he wished to impress upon 
them a firm conviction, that of all the 
Sovereigns who had preceded him on 
the throne of England, not one would 
be found to exceed him in regard for 
the church ;” has “ commanded the 
orders requiring officers of the Navy 
to wear white breeches, &c., to be an- 
nulled,” from a “ just sense of what 
confersreal splendour on the throne,” 
and a “ kind. consideration for the 
means of individuals ;” intends to 
“throw open the walks and drives 
of Windsor Great Park ;’ has “ or- 
dered a passage to be made from 
Waterloo Place to St James’s Park,” 
for which the House of Commons 
gave his Majesty three cheers, when 
Sir Robert Peel assured it, in his 
gravest manner, that the munificent 
act was positively, however incredi- 
ble it might seem, “ the spontaneous 
suggestion of his Majesty himself, 
without the aid of any of his Mini- 
sters!!” that at the Chapel Royal, 
“he pronounced the responses in 
an audible tone, and seemed to pay 
the greatest attention to the ser- 
mon;” that at a review in Hyde 
Park, he “ commanded the guards by 
no means to injure the people, and, 
in particular, to take care of the fe- 
males ;” that at the levee, he told Sir 
Alured Clarke “ he was happy to see 
him, as it gave him an opportunity 
of communicating to him in person 
that he should be made a field-mar- 
shal on Friday ;” that he read the 
speech from the throne “with asto- 
nishing energy, emphasis, and almost 
exultation,’ as if “ he wished the 
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public to know and feel, a royal 
speech was not to be considered as 
part of a mere state ceremony, but 
as the sacred pledge of a constitu- 
tional sovereign to his people ;” that 
“with the affability and condescen- 
sion for whichhe has ever been distin- 
guished,” he was pleased to address 
one of his dinner guests, (in London) 
thus :—“ Though we shall be some- 
what farther apart, if you will come 
and see me at Windsor, I daresay we 
shall be able to find you a bed in the 
Castle ;” and, lastly, that when the 
Duke of Norfolk called upon him at 
Bushy, (I believe on the very 26th 
of June, or soon after,) as his Grace 
was leaving, his Majesty, in the most 
familiar manner possible, said, “ You 
have not seen the Queen ;” then ring- 
ing the bell, “Tell the Queen,” he 
added, to the servant who answered, 
“that I want to speak with her.” 

If it had so happened that his Ma- 
jesty had dropped from the clouds on 
the 26th of June, to take upon him- 
self the government of these realms, 
as William the Fourth,—if we had 
never known or heard of such a per- 
son till that day, then it would be na- 
tural enough that every thing he said 
and did should be observed, by those 
who heard or saw him, and listened 
to with eager curiosity, by those who 
had no opportunities of either. But 
when we know that the William the 
Fourth of the month of July, was 
the Duke of Clarence of the month 
of June, and not of that month only, 
but of the last fifty years nearly, there 
is no other way of accounting for the 
sudden change, except from that me- 
tamorphosis which is wrought in the 
head, by putting a crown on the head. 

Most sincerely do I wish that these 
transformations were the only fea- 
tures of the new reign that challenge 
observation. But they are not so: 
And if, in what Iam about to say, I 
assume a graver tone, it is because 
(to my mind, at least) the subjects 
themselves are of a graver character. 
I own, too, when I see William the 
Fourth specially singled out for un- 
qualified praise by such persons as 
Sir Francis Burdett, Mr Brougham, 
and Mr Hunt, I am irresistibly im- 
pelled to pause, and to examine, not 
merely what are the peculiar merits 
which distinguish his Majesty from 
his late royal brother and father, 
(neither of whom was so fortunate 
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as to obtain these zealous panegy- 
rics,) but whether there may not be 
just cause to doubt the real value 
of merits which are of a quality to 
win applause from such eulogists. 
We are already blest with a Tory 
Administration acting upon Whig 

rinciples, according to my Lord 

arlington; and we may be upon the 
eve of a discovery equally profound 
with regard to the crown. 

Far, very far, be it from me to im- 
pute to the royal mind the intention 
of doing that which seems, however, 
to be the legitimate conclusion, from 
the things that are done; I mean a 
desire of indirectly stigmatizing cer- 
tain acts of the last reign by an al- 
most indecorous haste in reversing 
them in the present. That the re- 
versal has taken place, in manifold 
instances, (some of them trivial 
enough, but therefore the more seem- 
ingly indicative of premeditation, ) 
cannot be denied; while the con- 
struction put upon it is equally un- 
deniable. It is very true, a sove- 
reign may observe too much state— 
-he may maintain too austere and ce- 
remonious a reserve—he may live in 
too great seclusion ;—all these, per- 
haps, were the faults of George LV. ; 
—but it is no less true, that the er- 
ror is signal and mischievous which 
mistakes for their dignified converse, 
not a relaxation, but an abjuration 
almost, of all the imposing attributes 
of majesty. The times are passed 
in which any “ divinity” is supposed 
“to hedge a king;” and they have 
been succeeded by an age, in which 
there is a much greater disposition 
to scrutinize the utility, than to ac- 
quiesce in the necessity, of that costly 
affair, amonarchy. Hence, the friends 
and supporters of monarchy, when 
any attempt is made to abridge the 
revenues of the crown, by applying 
the ay of economy to the in- 
come of the civil list, zealously and 
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wisely resist the attempt, on the 
ground that it is essential to the 
maintenance of monarchy itself to 
surround it with adequate pomp and 
splendour. But why, it will surely 
be asked in the next Parliament, 
when the future amount of the civil 
list is discussed, why continue this 
magnificent scale of expenditure, 
when the throne is happily filled by 
a sovereign of such primitive and 
simple habits, that it is his delight, 
on every possible occasion, to lay 
aside the royalties of his august sta- 
tion; a sovereign who prefers to 
walk out alone, unattended by lords, 
grooms, or equerries; who takes his 
unostentatious seat in the dicky of 
his own carriage; who breakfasts, 
dines, and sups in the most friendly 
way with this or that minister, or 
this or that acquaintance—even my 
Lord Holland—and who shews, in 
every thing, a decided predilection 
for the freedom and simplicity of 
private life? And if these questions 
be asked, it will be as difficult to an- 
swer them, as it would be to prove 
that the true interests of the throne 
are consulted in shewing how use- 
less and cumbersome are its trap- 
pings; or its true dignity maintained 
in paying morning and evening Visits 
to the King of Wirtemberg at a com- 
mon tavern, to the admiration of the 
waiters and delight of the chamber- 
maids.* It was not thus George IV., 
when Prince Regent, did the honours 
of a British monarch to his illustri- 
ous visitors, the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, and their dis- 
tinguished suite of princes and vic- 
torious generals. These amiable 
condescensions naturally charm the 
populace; but the populace is alike 
fickle and vulgar in its tastes, and 
when the first novelty of popping 
upon a king at the corner of every 
street has worn off, it will sicken at 
the repetition, That populace, too, 





* I find the following almost incredible statement in the papers: “ About half 
past four, (Wednesday, July 28, after holding a levee,) the King, attended by Lord 
Glenlyon and Lord Combermere, went to Grillon’s hotel to take leave of the King 
of Wirtemberg, but his Majesty was absent!!!” and so his Britannic Majesty's horses 
turned their tails and went home again; just as a doctor's lady might’ have done 
who paid a morning visit to Mrs Shufllebottom, the wife of Mr Shuflebottom the 


dentist. 


How Mr Grillon himself, if there be such a person, must have wondered ! 


and more especiully as he doubtless knew that the King of Wirtemberg had gone to 
the levee, for the express purpose of taking his leave; a cireumstance which exone- 
rates his Majesty from any charge of disrespect, as he could not expect a second leave- 


taking at the hotel, 
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has a shrewd discerning quality of 
itsown. I heard an adust carpenter, 
in his shirt-sleeves, to whom one of 
his companions had been giving some 
account of the royal ubiquity and 
locomotive energies, very quietly 
remark, “ I think his Majesty is just 
as fond of shewing himself because 
he is a king, as I should be, for a bit, 
if they were to make a king of me.” 
Sir Robert Wilson, too! he has 
been restored to honours of which 
he was deprived, and, as I think, 
justly deprived, by the late King. A 
vindictive sovereign, or a stern and 
severe ministry, would have dealt 
less leniently with him. Never did 
an officer, holding his Majesty’s com- 
mission, commit a grosser outrage— 
a more flagrant insult, than he did on 
the memorable occasion of the fune- 
ral of Queen Caroline. Yet, within 
a month of his death, whom he so 
outraged and insulted, he is reinsta- 
ted! Why, I again ask, are these 
things done? In what spirit are they 
done ? What is the opinion they are 
meant to convey ? What popularity 
is sought to be raised, in derision and 
contempt, as it were, over the grave 
of George IV.? I put these questions 
with the less hesitation, because I 
find the restoration of the “ starless 
knight” has been the act of his Majes- 
ty’s responsible advisers ; the same 
advisers, I presume, that counselled 
the general order from the Horse 
* Guards, (July 28th,) appointing “Co- 
lonel George Fitzclarence Deputy 
Adjutant-General to the Forces !” 
It has been publicly stated, and, as 
the statement remains uncontradict- 
ed, it is doubtless authentic, that 
when Lieutenant- General Sir Robert 
Wilson was presented to the King at 
the levee, his Majesty, “ after sha- 
king him cordially by the hand,” was 
thanked by Sir Robert in a short 
speech for his kindness and gracious 
condescension in restoring him to 
his rank in the army. “ His Majesty,” 
siys the account, “ who continued to 
hold Sir Robert by the hand, address- 
ed him thus: ‘ Sir Robert, do not 
thank me—I never tell an untruth. 
[Was there an emphasis, I wonder, 
upon the JZ, to mark any distinction 
as to royal untruths?] Your resto- 
ration was so strongly recommended 
to me by my ministers, that it was 
my duty to comply; for God forbid 
that I should ever stand in the way 
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of the favours of the crown to a brave 
officer. I have now the satisfaction 
of es you on your resto» 
ration, because I know, that if ever 
your services should be wanted, I 
shall find in you a brave officer, and 
a loyal subject !’” 

It was certainly as honourable to 
his Majesty’s feelings, as it is credit- 
able to his high moral sense never 
to tell an untruth, thus to give the 
credit where it was due—to his mi- 
nisters : as his ministers, on a former 
occasion, (delightful reciprocation of 
candour!) gave his Majesty all the 
credit of having ordered a passage 
to be made from St James’s Park to 
Waterloo Place. But let that pass. 
Who are the munisters that so 
strongly recommended to William 
the Fourth the restoration of Sir 
Robert Wilson? The very same 
ministers, (with few exceptions, and 
those unimportant,) who as strongly 
recommended to George IV. that Sir 
Robert Wilson should be deprived 
of his rank. Consistent counsellors! 
Obsequious advisers! If you did 
your duty to your dead master, you 
have betrayed it to your living one. 
If you have advised justice in 1830, 
you advised injustice in 1821. But 
perhaps you have an escape from 
this dilemma—worthy of the di- 
lemma itself—and are prepared to 
say, Sir Robert has been sufficiently 
punished for his offence; like a 
criminal sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation, who, having served 
out his sentence, is entitled to re- 
turn to that society from which he 
had been banished. If this be your 
defence, tell me how long is it since 
you made the discovery—and how 
much longer you might have lived 
without making the discovery, had it 
pleased Heaven tospare the monarch 
we have lost ? 

But, “is there no sequel at the 
heels” of these things’ Would I 
had the power to make his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, and Sir 
Robert Peel, and the rest of the 
cabinet, turn their thoughts inside 
out. Then should we see those 
secret springs, whose true move- 
ments, however, are sufliciently de- 
noted to my mind in what is visible. 
Then should we behold the attain- 
ment of political objects, the reten- 
tion of power, the enjoymentef place, 
balanced against — subserviency 
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to frivolous whims and puerile ca- 
price. Then should we know the real 
cause of Sir Robert Wilson’s restora- 
tion; of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex’s reappearance at court, 
after an eclipse of nearly twenty 
years; of the promotion and intro- 
duction of the Fitzclarences; of that 
round of festivities, paradings, visit- 
ings, and court gaieties, triumphing, 
(in bitter mockery of all our bet- 
ter feelings) the state grief of the 
morning, where an address of condo- 
lence is to be replied to, with the 
merriment of the evening, when the 
palace rings with rejoicings; and of 
that ceaseless exhibition in the pub- 
lic eye, from parade to parade, from 
levee to levee, and from Apsley 
House to Downing Street, Whitehall, 
and Privy Gardens. But it will all 
fail. Burdett may tell us, “ we have 
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now a King of England, and not the 
King of a faction ;”’ that the “ present 
King, in the short time he has been 
upon the throne of his forefathers, 
has displayed more true English feel- 
ing than has been displayed by any 
British sovereign for reigns past.” 
(Poh!) Hunt may say the same 
things—Brougham, in talking to the 
Yorkshire freeholders, may dilate 
upon the glorious beginnings “ of 
the new reign”—yet, a ministry es- 
sentially weak in itself, and render- 
ed still weaker by its divisions and 
heart-burnings, will not be able to 
stand against public opinion, singly 
supported by the King’s countenance. 
The Parliament you have to meet, 
will xot be the Parliament, thank God! 
which assisted you in breaking in up- 
on the Constitution! : 
Tne SrLent Memper. 





THE SHEPHERD POET OF THE ALPS, 


BY MRS HEMANS, 


God gave him reverence of laws, 

Yet stirring blood in Freedom’s cause 
A spirit to his rocks akin, 

The eye of the hawk, and the fire therein! 


COLERIDGE. 


Sinerne of the free blue sky, 

And the wild-flower glens that lie 
Far amidst the ancient hills, 
Which the fountain-music fills ; 
Singing of the snow-peaks bright, 
And the royal eagle’s flight, 

And the courage and the grace 
Foster’d by the chamois-chase ; 
In his fetters, day by day, 

So the Shepherd-poet lay. 


Wherefore, from a dungeon-cell 
Did those notes of freedom swell, 
Breathing sadness not their own, 
Forth with every Alpine tone ? 
Wherefore !—can a tyrant’s ear 
Brook the mountain-winds to hear, 
When each blast goes pealing by 
With a song of liberty ? 


Darkly hung th’ oppressor’s hand 

O’er the Shepherd-poet’s land ; 
Sounding there the waters gush’d, 
While the lip of man was hush’d; 
There the falcon pierced the cloud, 
While the fiery heart was bow’d: 

But this might not long endure, 

Where the mountain-homes were pure ; 
And a valiant voice arose, 

Thrilling all the sileut snows; 
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His—now singing far and lone, 
Where the young breeze ne’er was known; |] 
Singing of the glad blue sky, 

Wildly—and how mournfully! 


Are none but the Wind and the Lammer-Geyer 
To be free where the hills unto heaven aspire ? 
Is the soul of song from the deep glens past, 
Now that their Poet is chain’d at last ?>— 
Think of the mountains, and deem not so! 
Soon shall each blast like a clarion blow! 

Yes! though forbidden be every word 
Wherewith that Spirit the Alps hath stirr’d, 
Yet even as a buried stream thro’ earth 

Rolls on to another and brighter birth, 

So shall the voice that hath seem’d to die, 
Burst forth with the Anthem of Liberty! 


And another power is moving 

In a bosom fondly loving :— 

Oh ! a sister’s heart is deep, 

And her spirit strong to keep 

Each light link of early hours, 

All sweet scents of childhood’s flowers! 
Thus each lay by Erni sung, 

Rocks and crystal caves among, 

Or beneath the linden-leaves, 

Or the cabin’s vine-hung eaves, 

Rapid though as bird-notes gushing, 
Transient as a wan cheek’s flushing, 

Each in young Teresa’s breast 

Left its fiery words impress’d ; 

Treasured there lay every line, 

As a rich book on a hidden shrine. 

Fair was that lone girl, and meek, 

With a pale transparent cheek, * 
And a doop-fringad violet eye 

Seeking in sweet shade to lie, 

Or, if raised to glance above, 

Dim with its own dews of love ; 

And a pure, Madonna brow, 

And a silvery voice, and low, 

Like the echo of a flute, 

Even the last, ere all be mute. 

But a loftier soul was seen 

In the orphan sister’s mien, 

From that hour when chains defiled 

Him, the high Alps’ noble child. 

Tones in her quivering voice awoke, 

As if a harp of battle spoke ; 

Light, that seem’d born of an eagle’s nest, 
Flash’d from her soft eyes, unrepress’d ; 
And her form, like a spreading water-flower, 
When its frail cup swells with a sudden shower, 
Seem’d all dilated with love and pride, 

And grief for that brother, her young heart’s guide. 
Well might they love !—those two had grown 
Orphans together and alone: 

The silence of the Alpine sky 

Had hush’d their hearts to piety ; 

The turf, o’er their dead mother laid, 

Had been their altar when they pray’d; 
There, more in tenderness than woe, ~' 
The stars had seen their young tears flow; 
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The clouds, in spirit-like descent, 
Their deep thoughts by one touch had blent, 


And the wild storms link’d them to each other— 


How dear can peril make a brother! 


Now is their hearth a forsaken spot, 


The vine waves unpruned o’er their mountain-Ccot ; 


Away, in that holy affection’s might, 

The maiden is gone, like a breeze of the night ;— 
She is gone forth alone, but her lighted face, 
Filling with soul every secret place, 

Hath a dower from heaven, and a gift of sway, 
To arouse brave hearts in its hidden way, 

Like the sudden flinging forth on high, 

Of a banner that startleth silently ! 

She hath wander’d through many a hamlet-vale, 
Telling its children her brother’s tale; 

And the strains, by his spirit pour’d away, 
Freely as fountains might shower their spray, 
From her fervent lip a new life have caught, 
And a power to kindle yet bolder thought ; 
While sometimes a melody, all her own, 

Like a gush of tears in its plaintive tone, 

May be heard ’midst the lonely rocks to flow, 
Clear through the water-chimes—clear, yet low. 


“ Thoy’rt not where wild flowers wave 
O’er crag and sparry cave ; 
Thou’rt not where pines are sounding, 
Or joyous torrents bounding— 

Alas, my brother ! 


“ Thou’rt not where green, on high, 
The brighter pastures lie; 
Ev’n those, thine own wild places, 
Bear of our chain dark traces : 

Alas, my brother ! 


“Far hath the sunbeam spread, 

Nor found thy lonely bed; 

Long hath the fresh wind sought thee, 

Nor one sweet whisper brought thee— 
Alas, my brother! 


“ Thou, that for joy wert born, 

Free as the wings of morn! 

Will aught thy young lite cherish, 

Where the Alpine rose would perish ? 
Alas, my brother! 


“ Canst thou be singing still, 

As once on every hill ? 

Is not thy soul forsaken, 

And the bright gift from thee taken ?— 
Alas, alas, my brother !” 


And was the bright gift from the captive fled ? 
Like the fire on his hearth, was his spirit dead ? 
Not so!—but as rooted in stiilness deep, 

The pure stream-lily its place will keep, 

Though its tearful urns to the blast may quiver, 
While the red waves rush down the foaming river, 
So freedom’s faith in his bosom lay, 

Trembling, yet not to be borne away! 
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He thought of the Alps and their breezy air, 

And felt that his country no chains might bear ; 
He thought of the hunter’s haughty life, 

And knew there must yet be noble strife ; 

But, oh! when he thought of that orphan maid, 
His high heart melted—he wept and pray’d ! 

For he saw her not as she moved e’en then, 

A wakener of heroes in every glen, 

With a glance inspired which no grief could tame,: 
Bearing on Hope like a torch’s flame, 

While the strengthening voice of mighty wrongs 
Gave echoes back to her thrilling songs ; 

But his dreams were fill’d by a haunting tone, 

Sad as a sleeping infant’s moan ; 

And his soul was piere’d by a mournful eye, 
Which look’d on it—oh! how beseechingly ! 

And there floated past him a fragile form, 

With a willowy droop, as beneath the storm; 

Till wakening in anguish, his faint heart strove 

In vain with its burden of helpless love! — 
—Thus woke the dreamer one weary night— 
There flash’d through his dungeon a swift strong light ; 
He sprang up—he climb’d to the grating-bars, 
—It was not the rising of moon or stars, 

But a signal flame from a peak of snow, 

Rock’d through the dark skies, to and fro! 
There shot forth another—another still— 

A hundred answers of hill to hill! 

Tossing like pines in the tempest’s way, 

Joyously, wildly, the bright spires play, 

And each is hail’d with a pealing shout, 

“or the high Alps waving their banners out! 

Erni, young Erni! the land hath risen! 

—aAlas! to be lone in thy narrow prison! 

Those free streamers glancing, and thou not there! 
—lIs the moment of rapture, or fierce despair ? 
—Hark! there’s a tumult that shakes his cell, 

At the gates of the mountain citadel! 

Hark ! a clear voice through the rude sounds ringing! 
—Doth he know the strain, and the wild, sweet singing ? 


“ There may not long be fetters, 
Where the cloud is earth’s array, 

And the bright floods leap from cave and steep, 
Like a hunter on the prey ! 


“ There may not long be fetters, 

Where the white Alps have their towers ; 
Unto eagle-homes, if the arrow comes, 

The chain is not for ours!” 


It is she !—She is come like a day-spring beam, 
She that so mournfully shadow’d his dream ! 
With her shining eyes and her buoyant form, 
She is come! her tears on his cheek are warm 
And 0! the thrill in that weeping voice! 

“ My brother, my brother! come forth, rejoice! 


—Poet! the land of thy love is free, 
—Sister! thy hrother is won by thee! 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
Cuap. IL 


Cancer j= The Dentist and the Comedian ;—A Scholar's Death-Bed ;— 
Preparing for the House ;—Duelling. 


One often hears of the great firm- 
ness of the female sex, and their 
powers of enduring a degree of 
ante pain which would utterly 

reak down the stubborn strength of 
man. An interesting exemplifica- 
tion of this remark will be found in 
the short narrative immediately fol- 
lowing. The event made a strong 
impression on my mind at the time, 
and I thought it well worthy of an 
entry in my Diary. 

I had for several months been in 
constant attendance on a Mrs St . 
a young married lady, of consider- 
able family and fortune, who was 
the victim of that terrible scourge of 
the female sex—a cancer. To great 
personal attractions, she added un- 
common sweetness of disposition : 
and the fortitude with which she 
submitted to the agonizing inroads 
of her y, together with her 
ardent expressions of gratitude for 
such temporary alleviations as her 
anxious medical attendants could 
supply, contributed to inspire me 
with a very lively interest in her fate. 
I can conscientiously say, that during 
the whole period of my attendance, 
I never heard a word of complaint 
fall from her, nor witnessed any in- 
dications of impatience or irritability. 
I found her, one morning, stretch- 
ed on the crimson sofa in the draw- 
ing room ; and though her pallid fea- 
tures, and gently corrugated eye- 
brows, evidenced the intense agony 
she was suffering,—on my enquiring 
what sort of a night she had passed, 
she replied in a calm but tremu- 
lous tone, “ Oh, Doctor, I have had 
a dreadful night—but I am glad Cap- 
tain St—— was not with me—for 
it would have made him very wretch- 
ed!” At that moment a fine flaxen- 
haired little boy, her first and only 
child, came running into the room, 
his blue laughing eyes glittering with 
innocent merriment. I took him on 





my knee, and amused him with my 
watch, in order that he might not 
disturb his mother, The poor suf- 


ferer, after gazing on him with an 
air of intense fondness for some 
moments, suddenly covered her eyes 
with her hand (oh, how slender— 
how snowy—how almost transparent 
was it! )—and I presently saw the tears 
trickling through her fingers—but 
she uttered not a word. There was 
the mother !—The aggravated malig- 
nity of her disorder rendered an ope- 
ration at length inevitable. The emi- 
nent surgeon, who, jointly with my- 
self, was in regular attendance on 
her, feelingly communicated the in- 
telligence, and asked whether she 
thought she had fortitude enough to 
submit to an operation. She assured 
him, with a sweet smile of resigna- 
tion, that she had for some time been 
suspecting as much, and had made 
up her mind to submit to it—but on 
two conditions—that her husband 
(who was then at sea) should not 
be informed of it till it was over; 
and that during the operation she 
should not be in any wise bound, or 
blindfolded. Her calm and decisive 
manner, convinced me that remon- 
strance would be useless. Sir 
looked at me with a doubtful air. 
She observed it; and said, “I see 
what you are thinking, Sir —— ; but 
I hope to shew you that a woman 
has more courage than you seem 
willing to give her credit for.” In 
short,after the surgeon had acquies- 
ced in the latter condition—to which 
he had especially demurred—a day 
was fixed for the operation—sub- 
ject, of course, to Mrs St ’s state 
of health. When the Wednesday 
arrived, it was with some agitation 
that I entered Sir ’s carriage, in 
company withhimself, and his senior 
pupil, Mr . Leould scarce avoid 
a certain nervous tremor—unpro- 
fessional as it may seem—when I 
saw the servant place the operating 
case on the seat of the carriage. 
“ Are you sure you have every thing 
ready, Mr ?” enquired Sir —, 
with a calm and business-like air, 
which somewhat irritated me, On 
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being assured of the affirmative, and 
after cautiously casting his eye over 
the case of instruments,* to make 
assurance doubly sure, we drove off. 
We arrived at Mrs St ’s,—who 
resided a few miles from town,— 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and were immediately ushered into 
the room in which the operation was 
to be performed—a back parlour, 
the window of which looked into at 
beautiful garden. I shall be pardon- 
ed, I hope, for acknowledging, that 
the glimpse I caught of the pale and 
disordered countenance of the ser- 
vant, as he retired, after shewing us 
into the room, somewhat disconcert- 
ed me; for in addition to the deep 
interest I felt in the fate of the lovely 
sufferer, [had always an abhorrence, 
for the operative part of the profes- 
sion, which many years of practice 
did not suffice to remove. The 
necessary arrangements being at 
length completed,—consisting of a 
hateful array of instruments,—cloths, 
—sponge,—warm water, &c., &c.,— 
a message was sent to Mrs St——, 
to inform her all was ready. 

Sir —— was just making a jocular 
and not very well-timed allusion to 
my agitated air, when the door was 
opened, and Mrs St—— entered, 
followed by her two attendants. Her 
step was firm—her air composed— 
and her pale features irradiated with 
a smile—sad, however, as the cold 
twilight of October. She was then 
about twenty-six or seven years of 
age—and under all the disadvan- 
tageous circumstances in which she 
was placed, looked at that moment a 
beautiful woman. Her hair was 
light auburn, and hung back neglect- 
edly over a forehead and neck white 
as marble. Her full blue eyes, which 
usually beamed with a delicious 
pensive expression from beneath 





— the soft languor of the drooping lid,” 


were now lighted with the glitter of 
a restlessness and agitation, which 
the nobiest degree of self-command 
could not entirely conceal or repress. 
Her features were regular—her nose 


and mouth were exquisitely chiselled 
—and her complexion fair, almost 
to transparency. Indeed, an eminent 
medical writer has remarked that the 
most beautiful women are generally 
the subjects of this terrible disease. 
A large Indian shawl was thrown 
over her shoulders, and she wore a 
white muslin dressing-gown. And 
was it this innocent and beautiful 
being who was doomed to writhe 
beneath the torture and disfigure- 
ment of the operating knife? My 
heart ached. A decanter of port- 
wine and some glasses were placed 
onasmall table near the window; 
she beckoned me towards it, and 
was going to speak. 

“ Allow me, my dear madam, to 
pour you a glass of wine,” said I. 

“ If it would do me good, Doctor,” 
she whispered. She barely touched 
the glass with her lips, and then 
handed it to me, saying, with assu- 
med cheerfulness, “ Come, Doctor, 
Isee you need it as much as I do, 
after all. Yes, Doctor,” she conti- 
nued with emphasis, “ you are very, 
very kind and feeling to me.”” When 
I had set down the glass, she conti- 
nued, “ Dear Doctor, do forgive a 
woman’s weakness—and try if you 
can hold this letter which I received 
yesterday from Captain St——, and 
in which he speaks very fondly—so 
that my eyes may rest on his dear 
hand-writing all the while I am sit- 
ting here—without being noticed by 
any one else—will you?” 

“ Madam, you must really excuse 
—— will agitate you—I must 

eg? — 

“ You are mistaken,” she replied 
with firmness; “ it will rather com- 
pose me. And if I should——” ex- 
pire, she was going to have said— 
but her tongue refused utterance. 
She then put the letter into my hand 
—hers was cold, icy cold, and clammy 
—but I did not perceive it tremble. 

“In return, madam, you must give 
me leave to hold your hand during 
the operation.” 

“ What—you fear me, Doctor ?” 
she replied with a faint smile, but 








* T once saw the life of a patient lost, merely through the want of such laudable 





precaution as that of Sir 


, in the present instance. An indispensable instru- 


ment was suddenly required, in the middle of the operation ; and to the dismay of the 
operator and those around him, there was none at hand! 
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did not refuse my request. At this 
moment, Sir —— approached us with 
a cheerful air, saying, “ Well, ma- 
dam, is your téte-a-tete finished? 1 
want to get this little matter over, 
and give you permanent ease.” I 
do not think there ever lived a pro- 
fessional man who could speak with 
such an assuring air as Sir ! 

“Tam reaay, Sir——. Are the 
servants:.ent out?” she enquired from 
one of the women present. 

- “ Yes, madam,” she replied, in 
tears. 

“ And my little Harry ”’ Mrs 
St-—— asked, in a fainter tone. She 
was answered in the affirmative. 

“ Then I am prepared,” said she, 
and sat down in the chair that was 
placed for ber. One of the attend- 
ants then removed the shawl] from 
her shoulders, and Mrs St—— her- 
self, with perfect composure, assist- 
ed in displacing as much of her dress 
as was necessary. She then suffered 
Sir —— to place her on the corner 
side of the chair, with her left arm 
thrown over the back of it, and her 
face looking over her right shoulder. 
She gave me her right hand; and 
with my left, I endeavoured to hold 
Captain St——’s letter, as she had 
desired. She smiled sweetly, as if 
to assure me of her fortitude; and 
there was something so indescriba- 
bly affecting in the expression of her 
full blue eyes, that it almost broke 
my heart. I shall never forget that 
smile as long as I live! Half closing 
her eyes, she fixed them on the let- 
ter I held—and did not once remove 
them till all was over. Nothing could 
console me at this trying moment, 
but a conviction of the consummate 
skill of Sir , who now, with a 
calm eye, and a steady hand, com- 
menced the operation. At the in- 
stant of the first incision, her whole 
frame quivered with a convulsive 
shudder, and her cheeks became 
ashy pale. I prayed inwardly that 
she might faint, so that the earlier 
stage of the operation might be got 
over while she was in a state of in- 
sensibility. It was not the case, how- 
ever—her eyes continued riveted in 
one long burning gaze of fondness 
on the beloved handwriting of her 
husband; and she moved not alimb, 
nor uttered more than an occasional 
sigh, during the whole of the pro- 











tracted and painful operation. When 
the last bandage had been applied 
she whispered almost inarticulately, 
“ Ts it all over, Doctor ?” 

“ Yes, madam,” I replied, “ and 
we are going to carry you up to 
bed.” 

“ No, no—I think I can walk—I 
will try,” said she, and endeavoured 
to rise ; but on Sir assuring her 
that the motion might perhaps in- 
duce fatal consequences, she desist- 
ed, and we carried her, sitting in the 
chair, up to bed. The instant we 
had laid her down, she swooned— 
and continued so long insensible, 
that Sir —— held a looking-glass 
over her mouth and nostrils, appre- 
hensive that the vital energies had at 
last sunk under the terrible struggle. 
She recovered, however ; and under 
the influence of an opiate draught, 
slept for several hours. 

* * * * * 

Mrs St—— recovered, though very 
slowly ; and I attended her assidu- 
ously—sometimes two or three times 
a-day, till she could be removed to 
the sea-side. I shall not easily forget 
an observation she made at the last 
visit I paid her. She was alluding, 
one morning, distantly and delicately 
to the personal disfigurement she had 
suffered. I, of course, said all that 
was soothing. 

“ But, Doctor, my husbanc q 
said she, suddenly, while a faint crim- 
son mantled on her cheek—adding 
falteringly, after a pause—“ I think 
St—— will love me yet!” 











THE DENTIST AND THE COMEDIAN, 


Friday, — 18—. A ludicrous con- 
tretems happened to-day, which I 
wish I could describe as forcibly as 
it struck me. Mr ——, the well- 
known comedian, with whom I was 
on terms of intimacy, after having 
suffered so severely from the tooth- 
ach, as to be prevented for two 
evenings from taking his part in the 
jlay, sent, under my direction, for 
Tons. , a fashionable dentist, 
then but recently imported from 
France. While I was sitting with 
my friend, endeavouring to “ screw 
his courage up to the sticking-place,” 
Monsieur arrived, duly furnished 
with the “ tools of his craft.” The 
comedian sat down with a rueful 
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visage, and eyed the dentist’s formi- 
dable preparations witha piteous and 
disconcerted air. As soon as I had 
taken my station behind, for the pur- 
pose of holding the patient’s head, 
the gum was lanced without much 
ado; but as the doomed tooth was a 
very formidable broad-rooted molar, 
Monsieur prepared for a vigorous 
effort. He was just commencing the 
dreadful wrench, when he suddenly 
relaxed his hold, retired a step or 
two from his patient, and burst into 
a loud fit of laughter! Up started 
the astounded comedian, and with 
clenched fists demanded furiously, 
“What the d—] he meant by such 
conduct?” The little bewhiskered fo- 
reigner, however, continued stand- 
ing at a little distance, still so con- 
vulsed with laughter, as to disregard 
the menacing movements of his pa- 
tient; and exclaiming, “ Ah, mon 
Dieu !—ver good—ver good—hbien ! 
ha, ha!—Be Gar, Monsieur, you pull 
one such d queer, extraordi- 
naire comique face—Be Gar, like one 
big fiddle!” or words to that effect. 
The dentist was right: Mr ’s 
features were odd enough at all 
times; but, on the present occasion, 
they suffered such excruciating con- 
tortions—such a strange puckering 
together of the mouth and cheeks, 
and upturning of the eyes, that it was 
ten thousand times more laughable 
than any artificially distorted fea- 
tures with which he used to set 
Drury-Lane in a roar.—Oh that a 
painter had been present !—There 
was, on one side, my friend, standing 
in menacing attitude, with both fists 
clenched, his left cheek swelled, and 
looking as if the mastication of a 
large apple had been suddenly sus- 
pended, and his whole features crea- 
ting a grotesque expression of min- 
gled pain, indecision, and fury. Then 
there was the operator beginning to 
look a little startled at the probable 
consequences of his sally ; and, last- 
ly, I stood a little aside, almost suf- 
focated with suppressed laughter ! 
At length, however, ’s percep- 
tion of the ridiculous prevailed ; and 
after a very hearty laugh, and ex- 
claiming, “ I must have looked d—d 
odd, I suppose!” he once more re- 
signed himself into the hands of 
Monsieur, and the tooth was out in 
a twinkling. 











A SCHOLAR’S DEATH-BED. 


[The following short but melan- 
choly narrative, will, it is hoped, be 
perused with additional interest, 
when the reader is assured that it is 
ract. Much more might have been 
committed to press; but as it would 
have related chiefly to a mad devo- 
tion to alchemy, which some of Mr 
——’s few posthumous papers abun- 
dantly evidence, it is omitted, lest 
the reader should consider the de- 
tails as romantic or improbable. All 
that is worth recording is told ; and 
it is hoped, that some young men of 
powerful, undisciplined, and ambi- 
tious minds, will find their account 
in an attentive consideration of the 
fate of a kindred spirit.— Bene facit, 
qui ex aitorum erroribus sibi exem- 
plum sumat.} 


Thinking, one morning, that I had 
gone through the whole of my usual 
levee of home-patients, I was pre- 
paring to go out, when the servant 
informed me there was one yet to be 
spoken with, who, he thought, must 
have been asleep in a corner of the 
room, or he should not have failed to 
summon him in his turn. Directi 
him to be shewn in immediately, 
retook my place at my desk. The 
servant in a few moments ushered 
in a young man, who seemed to have 
scarce strength enough, even with 
the assistance of a walking-stick, 
to totter to a chair opposite me. I 
was much struck with his appear- 
ance, which was that of one in re- 
duced circumstances. His clothes, 
though perfectly clean and neat, 
were faded and threadbare ; and his 
coat was buttoned up to his chin, 
where it was joined by a black silk 
neck-kerchief, in such a manner as 
to lead me to suspect the absence of 
a shirt. He was rather below than 
above the average height, and seem- 
ed wasted almost to ashadow. There 
was an air of superior ease and po- 
liteness in his demeanour; and an 
expression about his countenance, 
sickly and sallow though it was, so 
melancholy, mild, and intelligent, 
that I could not help viewing him 
with peculiar interest. 

“ T was afraid, my friend, I should 
have missed you,” said I, in a kind 
tone, “ as I was on the point of going 
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out.”—“T heard your carriage drive 
up to the door, doctor, and shail not 
detain you more than a few mo- 
ments ; nay, I will call to-morrow, 
if that would be more convenient,” he 
replied faintly, suddenly pressing 
his hand to his side, as though the 
effort of speaking occasioned him 
pain. I assured him I had a quarter 
of an hour at his service, and begged 
he would proceed at once to state 
the nature of his complaint. He de- 
tailed—what I had anticipated from 
his appearance—all the symptoms 
of a very advanced stage of pul- 
monary consumption. He expressed 
himself in very select and forcible 
language ; and once or twice, when 
at a loss for what he conceived an 
adequate expression in English, chose 
such an appropriate Latin phrase, 
that the thought perpetually suggest- 
ed itself to me, while he was speak- 
ing—“ a starved scholar !””—He made 
not the most distant allusion to po- 
verty, but confined himself to the 
— symptoms of his indisposi- 
tion. I determined, however, (haud 
preteritorum immemor!) to ascer- 
tain his circumstances, with a view, 
if possible, of relieving them. I 
asked if he ate animal food with re- 
lish,—enjoyed his dinner,—whether 
his meals were regular. He coloured, 
and hesitated a little, for I put the 
question searchingly; and replied, 
with some embarrassment, that he did 
not, certainly, then eat regularly, nor 
enjoy his food when he did. I soon 
found that he was in very straitened 
circumstances; that, in short, he 
was sinking rapidly under the pres- 
sure of want and harassing anxiety, 
which alone had accelerated, if not 
wholly induced, his present illness ; 
and that all he had to expect from 
medical aid, was a little alleviation. 
I prescribed a few simple medicines, 
and then asked him in what part of 
the town he resided. 

“ T am afraid, doctor,” said he mo- 
destly, “ I shall be unable to afford 
your visiting me at my own lodgings. 
I will occasionally call on you here, 
as a morning patient,’—and he prof- 
fered me half a guinea. The convic- 
tion that it was probably the very last 
he had in the world, and a keen re- 
collection of similar scenes in my 
own history, almost brought the tears 
into my eyes, I refused the fee, of 


course; and prevailed on him to let 
me set him down, as I was driving 
close past his residence. He seemed 
overwhelmed with gratitude; and 
with a blush, hinted, that he was “not 
quite in carriage costume.” He li- 
ved in one of the small streets lead- 
ing from May-fair; and after having 
made a note in my tablets, of his 
name and number, | set him down, 
promising him an early call. 

The clammy pressure of his was- 
ted fingers, as I shook his hand at 
parting, remained with me all that 


day. I could not dismiss from my ' 


mind the wild and sorrowful coun- 
tenance of this young man, go where 
I would; and I was on the point of 
mentioning the incident to a most 
excellent and generous nobleman, 
whom I was then attending, and 
soliciting his assistance,—but the 
thought that it was premature, check- 
ed me. There might be something 
unworthy in the young man; he 
might possibly be an—impostor. 
These were hard thoughts—chilling 
and unworthy suspicions, but I could 
not resist them; alas! an eighteen 
years’ intercourse with a deceitful 
world has alone taught me how to 
entertain them ! 

As my wife dined a little out of 
town that evening, I hastily swallow- 
ed a solitary meal, and set out in 
quest of my morning patient. With 
some difficulty I found the house; 
it was the meanest, and in the mean- 
est street, I had visited for months, 
I knocked at the door, which was 
open, and surrounded by a babbling 
throng of dirty children. A slattern- 
ly woman, with a child in her arms, 
answered my summons. Mr . 
she said, lived there, in the top floor ; 
but he was just gone out for a few 
moments, she supposed, “ to get a 
mouthful of victuals, but I was wel- 
come to go up and wait for him, since 
there was not much to make away 
with, howsoever,” said the rude and 
vulgar creature. One of her children 
led me up the narrow, dirty stair- 
case, and having ushered me into the 
room, left me to my meditations. A 
wretched hole it was in which I was 
sitting! The evening sun streamed 
in discoloured rays through the un- 
washed panes, here and there mend- 
ed with brown paper, and sufficed to 
shew me that the only furniture con. 
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sisted of a miserable, curtainless bed, 
(the disordered clothes shewing that 
the weary limbs of the wretched oc- 
cupant had but recently left it)— 
three old rush-bottomed chairs—and 
a rickety deal table, on which were 
scattered several pages of manuscript 
—a letter or two—pens, ink, and a 
few books. There was no chest of 
drawers—nor didIsee an y thing like- 
ly to serve as a substitute. Poor Mr 
one pg | carried about with 
him all he had in the world! There 
was a small sheet of writing paper 
pinned over the mantel-piece, (if such 
It deserved to. be called,) which, J 
gazed at with a sigh; it have —7 
the outline of g.e~ 223 W140 mre 

initiale, aud © obtit —— 18 —,” 

evidently in his own handwriting. 

Curious to see the kind of books he 

preferred, I took them up and exa- 

mined them. There were—if I recol- 

lectright—asmall Amsterdam edition 

of Plautus—a Horace—a much be-fin- 

gered copy of Aristophanes—a neat 

pocket edition of Aischylus—a small 

copy of the works of Lactantius— 

and two odd volumes of English 

books. I had no intention of being 

impertinently inquisitive, but my eye 

accidentally lit on the uppermost ma- 
nuscript, and seeing it to be in the 

Greek character, I took it up, and 
foundafew verses of Greek sapphics, 
entitled—’Ess tiv vixre = reAsuTalavee 
evidently the recent composition 
of Mr ——. He entered the room 
as I was laying down the paper, and 
started at seeing a stranger, for it 
seems the people of the house had 
not taken the trouble to inform him 
I was waiting. On discovering who 
it was, he bowed politely, and gave 
me his hand; but the sudden agita- 
tion my presence had occasioned, 
deprived him of utterance. I thought 
I could almost hear the palpitation of 
his heart. I brought him to a chair, 
and begged him to be calm. 

“You are not worse, Mr ——, I 
hope, since Isaw you this morning ?” 
I enquired. He whispered almost 
inarticulately, holding his hand to his 
left side, that he was always worse in 
the evenings. I felt his pulse; it beat 
130! I discovered that he had gone 
out for the purpose of trying to get 
employment in a neighbouring print- 
ing-oftice, but having failed, was re- 
turnedin a state of deeper depression 
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jd rapa The perspiration rolled 

| brow almost faster than he 
could wipe it away. Isate by him 
for nearly two minutes, holding his 
hand, without uttering a word, for I 
was deeply affected. At length I 
begged he would forgive my enqui- 
ring how it was that a young man of 
talent and education like himself 
could be reduced to a state of such 
utter destitution ? While I was wait- 
ing for an answer, he suddenly fell 
from his chair in aswoon. Tbeuis- 
ertion of walking, thevar, the almost 
@ppolhunfast of the day, had com- 
pletely prostrated the small remains 
of his strength. When he had a little 
revived, I succeeded in laying him 
on the bed, and instantly summoned 
the woman of the house. After some 
time, she sauntered lazily to the door, 
and asked me what I wanted. “ Are 
you the person that attends on this 
gentleman, my good woman ?” I en- 
quired, 

“ Marry come up, sir!” she re« 
plied in a loudtone. “Ive no man- 
ner of cause for attending on him, 
not I; he ought to attend on himself: 
and as for his being a gentleman,” 
she continued with an insolent sneer, 
for which I felt inclined to throw her 
down stairs, “ not a stiver of his mo- 
ney have I seen for this three weeks 
for his rent, and”—— Seeing the 
fluent virago was warming, and ap- 
proaching close to my unfortunate 
patient’s bedside, I stopped her 
short by putting half a guinea into her 
hand, and directing her to purchase 
a bottle of port wine; at the same 
time hinting, that if she conducted 
herself properly, I would see her rent 
paid myself. I then shut the door, 
and resumed my seat by Mr —, 
who was trembling violently all over 
with agitation, and endeavoured to 
soothe him. The more I said, how- 
ever, and the kinder were my tones, 
the more was he affected. At length 
he burst into a flood of tears, and 
continued weeping for some time, 
like a child. I saw it was hysterical, 
and’ that it was best to let his feel- 
ings have their full course. His ner- 
vous excitement at last gradually 
subsided, and he began to converse 
with tolerable coolness. 

“ Doctor,” he faltered, “ your con- 
duct is very—yery noble—it must be 
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disinterested,” pointing, with a bitter 
air, to the wretched room in which 
we were sitting. 

“TI feel sure, Mr ——, that you 
have done nothing to merit your pre- 
sent misfortunes,” I replied, with a 
serious and enquiring alr. ; 

“ Yes—yes, I have !—I have indul- 
ged in wild ambitious hopes—lived 
in absurd dreams of future greatness, 
—been educated beyond my for- 
tunes—and formed tastes, and che- 
rished feelings, incompatible with the 
gary vit seems I was born to—beg- 

swer, with as muctrV¥.._ Was his an- 
weakness would allow. os his 

“But, Mr ——, your friends— 
your relatives—they cannot be ap- 
prized of your situation.” 

* Alas, doctor, friends I have none 
—unless you will permit me to name 
the last and noblest, yourself; rela- 
tives, several.” 

“ And they, of course, do not know 
of your illness and straitened cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“ They do, doctor—and kindly 
assure me I have brought it on my- 
self. To do them justice, however, 
they could not, I believe, efficiently 
help me, if they would.” 

“ Why, have you offended them, 
Mr ——/? Have they cast you off?” 

“ Not avowedly—not in so many 
words. They have simply refused to 
receive or answer any more of my 
letters. Possibly I may have offend- 
ed them, but am content to meet them 
hereafter, and try the justice of the 
case—there,” said Mr ——,solemnly 
pointing upwards—* Well I know, 
and so do you, doctor, that my days 
on earth are very few, and likely to 
be very bitter also.” It was in vain I 
pressed him to tell me who his rela- 
tives were, and suffer me to solicit 
their personal attendance on his last 
moments. “It is altogether useless, 
doctor, to ask me further,” said he, 
raising himself a little in bed,—“ my 
father and mother are both dead, and 
no power on earth shall extract from 
me asyllable further. It és hard,” he 
continued, bursting again into tears, 
“if I must die amid their taunts and 
reproaches.” Ifelt quite ata loss what 
to say to all this. There was some- 
thing very singular, if not reprehen- 
sible, in his manner of alluding to 
his relatives, which Jed me to fear 
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that he was by no means free from 
blame. Had I not felt myself very 
delicately situated, and dreaded even 
the possibility of hurting his morbid- 
ly irritable gery 9 felt inclined to 


have asked him how he thought of 
existing without their aid, especially 
in his forlorn and helpless state ; ha- 
ving neither friends, nor the means 
of obtaining them. I thought, also, 
that short as had been my intimacy 
with him, I had discerned symptoms 
of a certain obstinacy, and haughty 
imperiousness of temper, Ww rich 
would sufficiently account, if not for 
oceasioning, at least for widening, 
have "BapPY breach which might 


1 in his family. But 
what was to be done: 1 uld not 


let him starve; as I had voluntuiy 
stepped in to his assistance, I deter- 
mined to make his last moments easy 
—at least as far as lay in my power. 

A little to anticipate the course 
of my narrative, I may here state 
what little information concerning 
him was elicited in the course of 
our various interviews. His father 
and mother had left [reland, their 
native place, early, and gone to Ja- 
maica, where they lived as slave-su- 
perintendents. ‘They left their only 
son to the care of the wife’s brother- 
in-law, who put him to school, where 
he much distinguished himself. On 
the faith of it, he contrived to get to 
the college in Dublin, where he stay- 
ed two years: and then, in a confi- 
dent reliance on his own talents, and 
the sum of L.50 which was sent him 
from Jamaica, with the intelligence 
of the death of both his parents in 
impoverished circumstances, he had 
come up to London, it seems, with 
no very definite end in view. Here 
he had continued for about two 
years; but in addition to the failure 
of his health, all his efforts to esta- 
blish himself proved abortive. He 
contrived to glean a scanty sum, 
God knows how, which was gradual- 
ly lessening at a time when his im- 
paired health rather required that his 
resources should be augmented. He 
had no friends in respectable life, 
whose influence or wealth might 
have been serviceable; and at the 
time he called on me, he had not 
more in the world than the solitary 
half-guinea he proffered to mi° asa 
fee, i never learut the names of any 
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of ‘his relatives; but from several 
things occasionally dropped in the 
heat of conversation, it was clear 
there must have been unhappy differ- 
ences. 

To return, however. As the even- 
ing was far advancing, and I had 
one or two patients yet to visit, I 
began to think of taking my depart- 
ure. I enjoined him strictly to keep 
his bed till I saw him again, to pre- 
serve as calm and equable a frame of 
mind as possible, and to dismiss all 
anxiety for the future, as I would 
gladly supply his present necessities, 
and send him a civil and attentive 
nurse. He tried to thank me, but 
his emotions choked his utterance. 
He grasped my hand with convul- 
sive energy. His eye spoke eloquent- 
ly—but, alas ! it shone with the fierce 
and unnatural lustre of consumption, 
as though, I have often thought in 
such cases, the conscious soul was 
glowing with the reflected light of 
its kindred element—eternity. I 
knew it was impossible for him to 
survive many days, from several un- 
pe spans symptoms of what is call- 
ed, in common language, a galloping 
consumption. I was as good as my 
word, and sent him a nurse, (the mo- 
ther of one of my servants, ) who was 
charged to pay him the utmost at- 
tention in her power. My wife also 
sent him a little bed-furniture, linen, 
preserves, jellies, and other small 
matters of that sort. I visited him 
every evening, and found him on each 
occasion verifying my apprehen- 
sions, for he was sinking rapidly. His 
mental energies, however, seemed to 
increase in an inverse ratio with the 
decline of his physical powers. His 
conversation was animated, various, 
and, at times, enchainingly interest- 
ing. I have sometimes sat at his bed- 
side for several hours together, won- 
dering how one so young (he was 
not more than two or three and twen- 
ty) could have acquired so much in- 
formation. He spoke with spirit and 
justness on the jeadling political to- 
pics of the day; and I particularly 
recollect his making some very no- 
ble reflections on the character and 
exploits of Bonaparte, who was then 
blazing in the zenith of his glory. 


Still, however, the current of his 
though,” and language was frequent- 
with the enthusiasm and 


ly tins, 
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extravagance -of delirium. Of this 
he seemed himself conscious ; for he 
would sometimes suddenly stop, and 
pressing his hand to his forehead, ex- 
claim, “Doctor, doctor, I am failing 
lere—here !” He acknowledged that 
he had from his childhood given him- 
self up to the dominion of ambition; 
and that his whole life had been spent 
in the most extravagant and vision- 
ary expectations. He would smile 
bitterly when he recounted some of 
what he justly stigmatized as his in- 
sane projects. “ The objects of my 
ambition,” he said, “ have been vague 
and general; I never knew exactly 
where, or what, I would be. Had my 
powers, such as they are, been con- 
centrated on one point—had I form- 
ed a more just and modest estimate 
of my abilities—I might possibly have 
become something.* * * Besides, doc- 
tor, 1 had no money—no solid sub- 
stratum to build upon—there was 
the rotten point!—Oh, doctor,” he 
continued, with a deep sigh, “ if I 
could but have seen these things 
three years ago, as I see them now, I 
might at this moment have been a so- 
ber and respectable member of socie- 
ty; but now I am dying a hanger-on— 
a fool—a beggar!” and he burst into 
tears. “You, doctor,” he presently 
continued, “ are accustomed, I sup- 
pose, to listen to these death-bed re- 
pinings — these soul-scourgings — 
these wailings over a badly-spent 
life!—Oh, yes—as I am nearing 
eternity, I seem to look at things—at 
my own mind and heart, especially— 
through the medium of a strange, 
searching, uncouthly light. Oh, how 
many, many -“ it makes distinct, 
which I would fain have forgotten 
for ever! Do you recollect the ter- 
rible language of Scripture, doctor, 
which compares the human breast to 
a cage of unclean birds !’—I left him 
that evening deeply convinced of the 
compulsory truths he had uttered; I 
never thought so seriously before. 
It is some Scotch divine who has 
said, that one death-bed preaches a 
more startling sermon than a bench 
of bishops. 

- -— &€- » -#.. 2 

Mr —— was an excellent and 
thorough Greek scholar, perfectly 
well versed in the Greek dramatists, 
and passionately fond, in particular, 
of Sophocles, I recollect his reci- 
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ting, one evening, with great force 
and feeling, the touching exclama- 
tion of the chorus, in the Odipus 
Tyrannus— 
Q wimoi—aivegiuce yade 
Piga HHL T oy 
vores O¢ mol meomus oTdANs, 
00d" evs Deortidos eyes 
a ris bAseeracs, * 
&e. &e. 167-171. 
—which, he said, was never absent 
from his mind, sleeping or waking. 
I once asked him, if he did not re- 
gret having devoted his life almost 
exclusively to the study of the class- 
ics. He replied, with enthusiasm, 
* No, doctor—no, no! I should be 
an ingrate if I did. How can I regret 
having lived in constant converse, 
through their works, with the great- 
est and noblest men that ever brea- 
thed! [have lived in Elysium—have 
breathed the celestial air of those 
hallowed plains, while engaged in 
the study of the philosophy and poe- 
try of Greece and Rome. Yes, it is 
a consolation even for my bitter and 
premature death-bed, to think that 
my mind will quit this wretched, dis- 
eased, unworthy body, imbued with 
the refinement—redolent of the eter- 
nal freshness and beauty of the most 
exquisite poetry and philosophy the 
world ever saw! With my faculties 
quickened and strengthened, I shall 
go confidently, and claim kindred 
with the great ones of Eternity. They 
know I love their works—have con- 
sumed all the oil of my life in their 
study, and they will welcome their 
son—their disciple!’ Ill as he was, 
Mr —— uttered these sentiments 
(as nearly as I can recollect, in the 
very words I have given) with an 
energy, an enthusiasm, and an elo- 
quence, which I never saw surpass- 
ed. He faltered suddenly, however, 
from this lofty pitch of excitement, 
and complained bitterly that his de- 
votion to ancient literature had en- 
endered a morbid sensibility, which 
had rendered him totally unfit for 
the ordinary business of life, or in- 
termixture with society. * * * 
Often I found him sitting up in 
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bed, and reading his favourite play, 
the Prometheus Vinctus of AEschy- 
lus, while his pale and wasted fea- 
tures glowed with delighted enthu- 
siasm. He told me, that, in his esti- 
mation, there was an air of grandeur 
and romance about that play, such 
as was not equalled by any of the pro- 
ductions of the other Greek drama- 
tists; and that the opening dialogue 
was peculiarly impressive and affect- 
ing. He had committed to memory 
nearly three-fourths of the whole 
play! I on one occasion asked him, 
how it came to pass that a person of 
his superior classical attainments had 
not obtained some tolerably lucrative 
engagement as an usher or tutor? He 
answered, with rather an haughty air, 
that he would rather have broken 
stones on the highway. 

“ To hear,” said he, “ the magnifi- 
cent language of Greece—the har 
monious cadences of the Romans, 
mangled and disfigured by stupid 
lads and duller ushers—oh, it would 
have been such a profanation as the 
sacred groves of old suffered, when 
their solemn silence was disturbed 
by arude unhallowed throng of Bac- 
chanalians. I should have expired, 
doctor!” I told him, I could not 
help lamenting such an absurd and 
morbid sensitiveness—at which he 
seemed exceedingly piqued. He pos- 
sibly thought I should rather have 
admired than reprobated the lofty 
tone he assumed! I asked him if the 
stations, of which he spoke with such 
supercilious contempt, had not been 
joyfully occupied by some of the 
greatest scholars that had ever lived? 
He replied simply, with a cold air, 
that it was his misfortune—not his 
fault. He told me, however, that his 
classical acquirements had certainly 
been capable of something like a pro- 
fitable employment; for that about 
two months before he had called on 
me, he had nearly come to terms with 
a bookseller, for publishing a poetical 
version of the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes; that he had nearly comple- 
ted one—the NE®EAAI, if I re- 
collect right—when the great diffi- 

ulty of the task, and the wretched 





* Ah, me! I groan beneath the pressure of innumerable sorrows; truly my sub- 
stance is languishing away, nor can I devise any means of bettering my condition, or 
discover any source of consolation, 
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remuneration offered, so dispirited 
him, that he threw it aside in dis- 
gust.* His only means of subsist- 
ence had been the sorry pay of an 
‘occasional reader for the press, as 
well as a contributor to the columns 
of a daily paper. He had parted 
with almost the whole of his slender 
stock of books, his watch, and all his 
clothes, except what he wore when 
he called on me. “ And you never 
try any of the magazines ?”’ I enqui- 
red ; “ for they afford to many young 
men of talent a fair livelihood.” He 
said he had indeed struggled hard 
to gain a footing in one of the po- 
pular periodicals, but that his com- 
munications were invariably return- 
ed, “with polite acknowledgments.” 
One of these notes I saw, and have 
now in my possession. It was thus: 

“ Mr M‘ begs to return the 
enclosed ‘ Remarks on English Ver- 
sions of Euripides, with many thanks 
for the writer’s polite offer of it to 
the E—— M ; but fears that, 
though an able performance, it is not 
exactly suited for the readers of the 

M , 

To A. A. 

Aseries of similar disappointments, 
and the consequent poverty and em- 
barrassment into which he sunk, had 
gradually undermined a constitution 
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naturally feeble ; and he told me with 
much agitation, that had it not been 
for the trifling but timely assistance 
of myself and family, he saw no means 
of escaping literal starvation! Could 
[help sympathizing deeply with him? 
Alas! his misfortunes were very near- 
ly paralleled by my own. While lis- 
tening to his melancholy details, I 
seemed living over again the four first 
wretched years of my professional 
career. 
# * * ¥ 

I must hasten, however, to the clo- 
sing scene. I had left word with the 
nurse, that when Mr —— appeared 
dying, I should be instantly summon- 
ed. About five o'clock, in the even- 
ing of the 6th July, 18—, I received 
a message from Mr himself, 
saying that he wished to breathe his 
last in my presence, as the only friend 
he had on earth. Unavoidable and 
pressing professional engagements 
detained me until half past six; and 
it was seven o’clock before I reached 
his bedside. 

“ Lord, Lord, doctor, poor Mr 
—— is dying, sure!” exclaimed the 
woman of the house, as she opened 
the door. “ Mrs Jones says he has 
been picking and clearing the bed- 
clothes awfully, so he must be dy- 
ing !”+ On entering the room, I found 








* Among his papers I found the following spirited and close version of one of the 


choral odes in the Nubes, commencing, 


"ADs eos adres Doth? avak 


Anat, &e, 


“ Thee, too, great Phebus, I invoke, 


Thou Delian King, 


Who dwel’st on Cynthia’s lofty rock ! 
Thy passage hither wing, 

Blest Goddess ! whom Ephesian splendors hold 
In temple bright with gold, 

*Mid Lydian maidens nobly worshipping ! 

And thee, our native deity, 
Pallas, our city’s guardian, thou! 


Who wieldst the dreadful gis: 


Thee, 





Thee, too, gay Bacchus, from Parnassian height, 
Ruddy with festive torches’ glow— 
To crown the sacred choir, I thee invite!” 


Those who are conversant with the original, will perceive that many of the difficult 
Greek expressions are rendered into literal English. 

+ This very prevalent but absurd notion is not confined to the vulgar; and as I 
have, in the course of my practice, met with hundreds of respectable and intelligent 
people, who have held that a patient’s “picking and clearing the bed-clothes” is a symp- 
tom of death, and who consequently view it with a kind of superstitious horror, I 
cannot refrain from explaining the philosophy of it to the numerous unprofessional 
readers of this Magazine, in the simple and satisfactory words of Mr C, Bell:— 

‘“‘ It is very common,” he says, “ to see the patient picking the bed-clothes, or catch- 
ing at the empty air, This proceeds from an appearance of motes or flies passing be- 
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e had = asleep. The nurse told 
me he been wandering a good 
deal in his mind. I asked what he 
had talked about? “ Larning, doc- 
tor,” she replied, “and a proud young 
lady.” I sate down by his bedside. 
I saw the dews of death were steal- 
ing rapidly over him. His eyes, which 
were naturally very dark and pier- 
cing, were now far sunk into their 
sockets ; his cheeks were hollow, and 
his hair matted with perspiration 
over his damp and pallid forehead. 
While I was gazing silently on the 
melancholy spectacle, and reflecting 
what great but undisciplined powers 
of mind were about soon to be dis- 
united from the body, Mr open- 
ed his eyes, and seeing me, said, in 
a low, but clear and steady tone of 
voice—* Doctor—the last act of the 
tragedy!” He gave me his hand. It 
was all he could do to lift it into 
mine. I could not speak—the tears 
were nearly gushing forth. I felt as 
if I were gazing on my dying son. 

“I have been dreaming, doctor, 
since you went,” said he, “ and what 
do you think about? I thought [ had 
squared the circle, and was to perish 
for ever for my discovery.” 

“I hope, Mr »’ Lreplied, ina 
serious tone, and with something of 
displeasure in my manner—* I hope 
that, at this awful moment, you 
have more suitable and consolatory 
thoughts to occupy your mind with 
than those?’ He sighed. “ The cler- 
gyman you were so good as to send 
me,” he said, after a pause, “ was 
here this afternoon. He /is a good 
man, I dare say, but weak, and has 
his head stuffed with the guibbles of 
the schools. He wanted=to discuss 
the question of free will with a dying 
man, doctor !” 

“ T hope he did not leave without 
administering the ordinances of re- 
ligion ?” I enquired. 

“ He read me some of the church 
prayers, which were exquisitely 
touching and beautiful, and the fif- 
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is very sublime. He could not help 
giving me a rehearsal of what he was 
shortly to repeat over my grave!” ex- 
claimed the dying man, With a me- 
lancholy smile. I felt some irritation 
at the light tone of his remarks, but 
concealed it. 

“ You received the sacrament, I 
hope, Mr ——*” He paused a few 
moments, and his brow was clouded. 
“ No, doctor, to tell the truth, I de- 
clined it’—— 

“ Declined the sacrament!” I ex- 
claimed, with surprise. 

“ Yes—but, dear doctor, I beg—I 
entreat you not to ask me about it 
any further,” replied Mr ——, gloom- 
ily, and lapsed into a fit of abstrac- 
tion for some moments. Unnoticed 
by him, I dispatched the nurse for 
another clergyman, an excellent and 
learned man, who was my intimate 
friend. I was gazing earnestly on Mr 
—, as he lay with closed eyes; and 
was surprised to see the tears trick- 
ling from them. 

“Mr ——, you have nothing, I 
hope, on your mind, to render your 
last moments unhappy *” I asked, in 
a gentle tone. 

“ No—nothing material,” he re- 
plied with a deep sigh; continuing, 
with his eyes closed, “1 was only 
thinking what a bitter thing it is to 
be struck down so soon from among 
the bright throng of the living—to 
leave this fair, this beautiful world, 
after so short and sorrowful a so- 
journ. Oh,it is hard!” He shortly 
opened his eyes. His agitation had 
apparently passed away, and deli- 
rium was hovering over and disar- 
ranging his thoughts. 

“ Doctor, doctor, what a strange 
passage that is,’—said le suddenly, 
startling me with his altered voice, 
and the dreamy, thoughtful expres- 
sion. of his eyes,—“ in the chorus of 
the Medea— 

“Avw Woramay isgay yogovos maya 
week Dine nal wdvra WaAW oT EEPET as.” 





fore the eyes, and is occasioned by an affection of the retina, producing in it a sensa- 
tion similar to that produced by the impression of images; and what is deficient in 
sensation, the imagination supplies: for although the resemblance betwixt those dis- 
eased affections of the retina, and the idea conveyed to the brain, may be yery remote, 
yet, by that slight resemblance, the idea usually associated with the sensation will be 
excited in the mind.”—Bell’s Anatomy, vol. iii. pp. 57-58. 

The secret lies in a disordered circulation of the blood, forcing the red globules into 


the minute vessels of the retina. 


* Ewrip, Med, 411-12 
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Is not there something very myste- 
rious and romantic about these lines ? 
I could never exactly understand 
what was meant by them.” Finding 
I continued silent,—for I did not 
wish to encourage his indulging in a 
train of thought so foreign to his si- 
tuation,—he kept murmuring at in- 
tervals, metrically, 


” ~ e ~ 
ava ROTauwy bow Vy 


in a most melancholy, monotonous 
tone. He then wandered on from 
one topic of classical literature to 
another, till he suddenly stopped 
short, and turning to me, said, “ Doc- 
tor, lam raving very absurdly. I feel 
Iam; but ! cannot dismiss from my 
thoughts, even though I know I am 
dying, the subjects about which my 
mind has been oceupied nearly all 
my life through.—Oh !” changing the 
subject abruptly, “ tell me, doctor, 
do those who die of my disorder ge- 
nerally continue in the possession of 
their intellects to the last?’ I told 
him I thought they generally did. 

“ Then I shall burn brightly to the 
last! Thank God!—And yet,” with 
a shudder, “ it is shocking, too, to 
find oneself gradually ceasing to ex- 
ist.—Doctor, I should recover, I am 
sure I should, if you were to bleed 
me,” said he—his intellects were 
wandering. 

The nurse now returned, and, to 
my vexation, unaccompanied by Dr 
——, who had gone that morning in- 
to the country. I did not send for 
any one else. His frame of mind 
was peculiar, and very unsatisfacto- 
ry; but I thought it, on the whole, 
better not to disturb or irritate him 
by alluding to a subject he evidently 
disliked. I ordered candles to be 
brought, as it was now nearly nine 
o'clock. “ Doctor,” said the dying 
young man, ina feeble tone, “I think 
you will find a copy of Lactantius 
lying on my table. He has beena 
great favourite with me. May I 
trouble you to read me a passage— 
the eighth chapter of the seventh 
book—on theimmortality of the soul ? 
I should like to die thoroughly con- 
vinced of that noble truth—if truth 
it is—and I have often read that chap- 
ter with much satisfaction.” I went 
to the table and found the book—a 
pocket copy—the leaves of which 
were ready turned down to the very 
page I wanted. I therefore read him, 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. CLXXI, 
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slowly and emphatically, the whole 
of the eighth and ninth chapters, be- 
ginning, “ Num est igitur summum bo- 
num immortalitas, ad quam ‘capien« 
dam, et formati a principio, et nati 
sumus.” When I had got as far as 
the allusion to Cicero’s vacillating 
views, Mr repeated with me, 
sighing, the words, “ harum inquit 
sententiarum, que vera sit, Deus ali- 
quis viderit.”—As an instance of the 





* Ruling passion, strong in death,” 


I may mention, though somewhat to 
my own discredit, that he briskly cor- 
rected a false quantity which slipped 
from me. “ Allow me, doctor— ez- 
petit, not ‘ expétit””” He made no 
other observation, when [ had con- 
cluded reading the chapters from 
Lactantius, than, “ I certainly wish I 
had early formed fixed principles on 
religious subjects—but it is now too 
late.” He then dropped asleep, but 
presently began murmuring very sor- 
rowfully—* Emma, Emma! haughty 
one! Not one look?—I am dying— 
and you don’t know it—nor care for 
me! * * How beautiful she 
looked stepping from the carriage! 
How magnificently dressed! I think 
she saw—why can’t she love me? 
She cannot love somebody else—No 
—madness—no!”—In this strain he 
continued soliloquizing for some mi- 
nutes longer. It was the first time I 
had ever heard any thing of the kind 
fall from him. At length he asked, 
“ I wonder if they ever came to her 
hands ?” as if striving to. recollect 
something. The nurse whispered that 
she had often heard him talk in the 
night time about this lady, and that 
he would go on till he stopped in 
tears. I discovered, from a scrap or, 
two found among his papers, after 
his decease, that the person he ad- 
dressed as Emma, was a young lady 
in the higher circles of society, of 
considerable beauty, whom he first 
saw by accident, and fancied she had 
a regard for ‘him. He had, in turn, 
indulged in the most extravagant and 
hopeless passion for her. He sus- 
pected himself, that she was wholly: 
unconscious of being the object of 
his almost frenzied admiration. 
When he was asking “ if something 
came to her hands,” I have no doubt 
he alluded to some copy of verses 
he had sent to her—of which the fel- 
lowing re Written in pencil, 
I 
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on a blank leaf of his Aristophanes, 
probably formed a part. There is 
some merit in them, but more extra- 


vagance. 


*T could go through the world with thee, 
To spend with thee eternity ! 

* * * * 
‘* To see thy blue and passionate eye, 
Light on another scornfully, 
But fix its melting glance on me, 
And blend” 





* Read the poor heart that throbs for thee, 

Imprint all o’er with thy dear name— 

Yet withering ’neath a lonely flame, 

That warms thee not, yet me consumes !” 
* * * 

** Aye, I would have thee all my own, 

Thy love, thy life, mine, mine alone ; 

See nothing in the world but me, 

Since nought J know, or love, but thee! 


“* The eyes that on a thousand fall, 
I would collect their glances all, 
And fling their lustre on my soul, 
Till it imbibed, absorb’d the whole.” 


These are followed by several 
more lines; but these will suffice. 
This insane attachment was exact- 
ly what I might have expected from 
one of his ardent and enthusiastic 
temperament. To return, however, 
once more. Towards eleven o’clock, 
he began to fail rapidly. I had my 
~—_ on his pulse, which beat very 
feebly, almost imperceptibly. He 
opened his eyes slowly, and gazed 
upwards with a vacant air. 

“ Why are you taking the candles 
away, nurse *” he enquired feebly. 
They had not been touched. His 
cold fingers gently compressed my 
hand—they were stiffening with 
death. “ Don’t, don’t put the candles 
out, doctor,” he commenced again, 
looking at me, with an eye on which 
the thick mists and shadows of the 

ve were settling fast—they were 

Imy and glazed. 

“ Don’t blow them out—don’t— 
don’t!” he again exclaimed, almost 
inaudibly. 

“ No, we will not!—My dear Mr 
—, both candles are burning 
brightly beside you, on the table,” 
I replied, tremulously—for I saw the 
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senses were forgetting their func- 
tions—that life and consciousness 
were fast retiring ! 

“ Well,” he murmured almost in- 
articulately, “1 am now quite in 
darkness !—Oh, there is something 
at my heart—cold, cold!—Doctor, 
heep them off !*—Why—oh, death—” 
He ceased. He had spoken his last 
on earth. The intervals of respira- 
tion became gradually longer and 
longer; and the precise moment 
when he ceased to breathe at all 
could not be ascertained. Yes; it 
was all over. Poor Mr was 
dead. I shall never forget him. 








PREPARING FOR THE HOUSE! 


“ Do, dear doctor, be so good as 
to drop in at Place, in the course 
of the morning, by accident—for | 
want you to see Mr . He has, I 
verily believe, bid adieu to his senses 
—for he is conducting himself very 
strangely. To tell you the truth, he 
is resolved on going down to the 
House this evening, for the purpose 
of speaking on the bill, and 
will, I fear, act so absurdly, as to 
make himself the laughing-stock of 
the whole country—at least I sus- 
pect as much, from what I have heard 
of his preparations. Ask to be shewn 
up at once to Mr » When you 
arrive, and gradually direct the con- 
versation to politics—when you will 
soon see what is the matter. But 
mind, doctor, not a word of this 
note! Your visit will be quite acc7- 
dental, you know. Believe me, my 
dear doctor, yours, &c. &c.”—Such 
was the note put into my hands by a 
servant, as my carriage was driving 
off on my first morning round. I 
knew Mrs ——, the fair writer of it, 
very intimately—as, indeed, the fa- 
miliar and confidential strain of her 
note will suffice to shew. She was 
a very amiable and clever woman— 
and would not have complained, I 
was sure, without reason. Wishing, 
therefore, to oblige her by a prompt 
attention to her request, and in the 
full expectation, from what I knew 
of the worthy member’s eccentrici- 
ties, of encountering some singular 
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scene, I directed the horses’ heads 
to be turned towards —— Place. I 
reached the house about twelve o’- 
clock, and went up stairs at once to 
the drawing-room, where I under- 
stood Mr had taken up quar- 
ters for the day. The servant open- 
ed the door and announced me. 

“ Oh—shew Dr —— in.” I en- 
tered. The object of my visit, I may 
just say, was the very beau ideal of 
a county member; somewhat incli- 
ned to corpulency, witha fine, fresh, 
rubicund, good-natured face—and 
that bluff old English frankness of 
manner, which flings you back into 
the age of Sir Roger De Coverley. 
He was dressed in a long, grey wool- 
len morning-gown ; and, with his 
hands crammed into the hind pock- 
ets, was pacing rapidly to and fro 
from one end of the spacious room 
to the other. At one extremity was 
a table, on which lay a sheet of fools- 
cap, closely written, and crumpled 
as if with constant handling—his gold 
repeater, and a half-emptied decanter 
of sherry, with a wine-glass. A glance 
at all these paraphernalia convinced 
me of the nature of Mr ’8 occu- 
pation; he was committing his speech 
to memory! 

“ How d’ye do—how d’ye do, doc- 
tor?” he exclaimed, in a hearty but 
hurried tone; “ you must not kee 
me long: busy—very busy indeed, 
doctor.” I had looked in by acci- 
dent, I assured him, and did not in- 
tend to detain him an instant. I re- 
marked that I supposed he was busy 
preparing for the House. 

“ Ah, right, doctor—right! Aye, by 
,a d—d good hit, too! I shall 
peg it into them to-night, doctor! 
D e, ll let them know what an 
English County member is! I'll make 
the House too hot to hold them !” 
said Mr , walking to and fro, at 
an accelerated pace. He was evi- 
dently boiling over with excitement. 

“ You are going to speak to-night, 
then, on the great question, I 
suppose ?” said I, hardly able to re- 
press a smile. 

“ Speak, doctor? Ill burst on 
them with such a view-halloo as shall 
startle the whole pack ! Z’// shew my 
Lord what kind of stuff ’'m made 
of—I will, by ——! He was plea- 
sed to tell the House, the other even< 
ing—curse his impudence !—that 
the two members for ——shire were 
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a mere couple of dumb-bells—he did, 
by ——! But Pll shew him whether 
or not J, for one of them, am to be 
jeered and flamm’d with impunity ! 
Ha, doctor—what d’ye think of 
this ?” said he, hurrying to the table, 
and taking up the manuscript I have 
mentioned. He was going to read it 
to me, but suddenly stopped short 
and laid it down again on the table, 
exclaiming, “ Nay, d——e, I know it 
off by this time—so listen! Have at 
ye, doctor !”” 

After a pompous hem! hem! he 
commenced, and with infinite energy 
and boisterousness of manner, reci- 
ted the whole oration. It was cer- 
tainly a wonderful—a matchless per- 
formance—parcelled out with a rigid 
adherence to the rules of ancient 
rhetoric. As he proceeded, he reci- 
ted such astounding absurdities— 
such preposterous, high-flown, Bom- 
bastes-furioso declamations—as, had 
it but been uttered in the House, 
would assuredly have procured the 
triumphant speaker six or seven dis- 
tinct rounds of convulsive laughter ! 
Had I not known well the simplicity 
and sincerity—the perfect bonhomie 
—of Mr——, I should have supposed 
he was hoaxing me—but I assuredly 
suspected he was himself the hoaxed 
party—the joking-post of some witty 
wag who had determined to afford 
the House a night’s sport at poor 
Mr ——’s expense! Indeed I never 
in my life listened to such pitifully 
puerile—such almost idiotic gall- 
matia. 1 felt certain it could never 
have been the composition of fox- 
hunting Mr ——! There was a hack- 
nied quotation from Horace—from 
the Septuagint, (!) and from Locke ; 
and then a scampering through the 
whole flowery realms of rhetorical 
ornament—and a glancing at every 
topic of foreign or domestic policy 
that could conceivably attract the at- 
tention of the most erratic fancy. In 
short there never before was such @ 
speech composed since the world 
began! And this was the sort of thin 
that poor Mr actually intended 
to deliver that memorable evening in 
the House of Commons! As for my- 
self, I could not control my risible 
faculties ; but accompanied the pero- 
ration with a perfect shout of laugh- 
ter! Mr —— laid down the paper, 
(which he had twisted into a sort of 
scroll) in an ecstasy, and joined me 
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in full chorus, slapping me on the 
shoulder, and exclaiming—“ Ah! 
d——e, doctor, L knew you would 
like it! It’s just the thing—isn’t it? 
There will be no standing me at the 
next election for shire, if I can 
only deliver all this in the House to- 
night! Old Turnpenny, that’s going to 
start against me, backed by the ma- 
nufacturing interest—won’t come up 
—and you see if he does !—Curse it! 
I thought it was in me—and would 
come out, some of these days.—They 
shall have it all to-night—they shall, 
by ——! Only be on the look-out 
for the morning papers, doctor— 
that’s all!” and he set off, walking 
rapidly, with long strides, from one 
end of the room to the other. I be- 
gan to be apprehensive that there 
was too much ground for Mrs ? 








8 
suspicions, that he had literally “ ta- 
ken leave of his senses.” Recollect- 
ing, at length, the object of my visit, 
which the amusing exhibition I have 
been attempting to describe had al- 
most driven from my memory, I 
endeavoured to think, on the spur of 
the moment, of some scheme for di- 
verting him from his purpose, and 

reventing the lamentable exposure 

e was preparing for himself. 1 
could think of nothing else than at- 
tacking him on a sore point—one 
on which he had been hipped for 

—, and not without reason—an 

ereditary tendency to apoplexy. 

- © But, my dear sir,” said I, “ this 
excitement will destroy you—you 
will bring on a fit of apoplexy, if you 
go on for an hour longer, in this way 
—you will indeed!” He stood still, 
changed colour a little, and stam- 
mered, “ What! eh, d——e, apo- 

lexy! You don’t say so, doctor? 

em! how is my pulse?” extending 
his wrist. I felt it—looked at my 
watch, and shook my head. 

- “ Eh—what, doctor! Newmarket» 
eh ?”? said he, with an alarmed air— 
meaning to ask me whether his pulse 
was beating rapidly. 

- “It is, indeed, Mr ——. It beats 
upwards of. one hundred and fifteen 
a minute,’ .Lreplied, still keeping my 
fingers at. his wrist, and my eyes ri- 
veted on my watch—for I dared not 
trust myself with looking in his coun- 
tenance. He started from me with- 
out uttering a syllable; hurried to 
the table, poured out a glass of wine, 
and gulp 


it down instantly. I sup-: 


pose he caught an unfortunate smile 
or a smirk on my face—for he came 
up to me, and in a coaxing but dis- 
turbed manner, said—“ Now, come, 
come, doctor—doctor, no humbug! 
I feel well enough all over! D e, 
I will speak in the House to-night, 
come what may, that’s flat! Why, 
there'll be a general election in a few 
months, and it’s of consequence fer 
me to po something—to make a 
figure in the House. Besides—it is 
a great constitutional” 

“ Well, well, Mr , undoubted- 
ly you must please yourself,” said I, 
seriously; “ but if a fit should— 
you'll remember I did my duty, and 
warned you how to avert it!”— 
“ Hem, ahem!” he ejaculated, with 
a somewhat puzzled ar. I thought 
I had succeeded in shaking his pur- 

ose. I was, however, too sanguine 
im my expectations. “ I must bid 
you good morning, doctor. I must 
speak! I will try it, to-night, at all 
events;—but Ill be calm—I will! 
And if I should die—but d— that’s 
impossible, you know! But if I 
should—why, it will be a martyr’s 
death ; I shall die a patriot—ha, ha, 
ha! Good morning, doctor.” He led 
me to the door, laughing, as he 
went, but not so heartily or boister- 
ously as formerly. I was hurrying 
down stairs, when Mr reopenec 
the drawing-room door, and called 
out, “ Doctor, doctor, just be so 
gree as to look in on my good lady 

efore you go. She’s somewhere 
about the house—in her boudoir, I 
dare say. She’s not quite well this 
morning—a fit of the vapours—hem! 
You understand me, doctor?’ put- 
ting his finger to the side of his nose, 
with a wise air. I could not help 
smiling at the reciprocal anxiety for 
each other’s health simultaneously 
manifested by this worthy couple. 

“ Well, doctor, am not I right?” 
exclaimed Mrs ——, in a low tone, 
opening the dining-room door, and 
beckoning me in. 

“ Yes, indeed, madam. My inter- 
view was little g]se than a running 
commentary on your note to me.” 

“ How did you find him engaged, 
doctor ?—Learning his spéech, as he 
calls it—eh?’ enquired the lady, 
with a chagrined air, which was 
heightened, when I recounted what 
had passed up stairs. 

- Sh, absurd! monstrous! Doc- 
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tor, I am ready to expire with vexa- 
tion to see Mr —— acting so foolish- 
ly. But it is all owing to that odious 
Dr ——,, the village rector, who is 
up in town now, and an immense 
crony of Mr ’s. 1 suspected 
there was something brewing be- 
tween them; for they have been 
laying their wise heads together for 
a week past. Did not he repeat the 
speech to you, doctor ?—the whole 
of it ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, madam, he did,” I 
replied, smiling at the recollection. 

“ Ah—hideous rant it was, I dare 
say !—I’ll tell you a secret, doctor. 
I know it was every word composed 
by that abominable old addle-head, 
Dr , a doodle that he is!—(I 
wonder what brought him up from 
his parish!)—And it is he that has 
inflamed Mr ’s fancy with ma- 
king a great hit in the House, as they 
call it. That precious piece of stuff 
which they call a speech, poor Mr 
has been learning for this week 
past; and has several times woke 
me in the night with ranting snatches 
of it.” I begged Mrs not to 
take it so seriously. 

“ Now, tell me candidly, Dr ——, 
did you ever hear such nonsense in 
your life? It is all that country par- 
son’s small-beer trash! I’m sure our 
name will run the gauntlet of all the 
papers in England, for a fortnight to 
come!” [ said, I was sorry to be 
compelled to acquiesce in the truth 
of what she was saying. 

“ Really,” she continued, pressing 
her hand to her forehead, “I feel 
quite poorly myself, with agitation 
at the thought of to-nighi’s farce. 
Did you attempt to dissuade him ? 
You might have frightened him with 
a hint or two about his tendency to 
apoplexy, you know.” 

“I did my utmost, madam, I as- 
sure you; and certainly startled him 
not a little. But, alas, he rallied, and 
good-humouredly sent me from the 
room, telling me, that, if the effort 
of speaking killed him, he should 
share the fate of ‘Lord Chatham, or 
something of that sort.” 

“ Preposterous !” exclaimed Mrs 

















—, almost shedding tears with 
vexation: “ But, enfre nous, doctor, 
could not you think of any thing— 
hem!—something in the medical way 
—to prevent his going to the House 
to-night ?—A—a sleeping draught— 
eh, doctor ?” 

“ Really, my dear madam,” said I, 
seriously, “ I should not feel justi- 
fied in going so far as that.” 

“ Oh, dear, dear doctor, what-pos- 
sible harm can there be in it? Do 
consent to my wishes for once, and 
I shall be eternally obliged to you. 
Do order a simple sleeping draught 
—strong enough to keep him in bed 
till five or six o’clock in the morn- 
ing—and I will myself slip it into his 
wine at dinner.” —In short, there was 
no resisting the importunities and 
distress of so fine a woman as Mrs 
; so I ordered about five-and- 
thirty drops of laudanum, in a little 
sirup and water. But, alas, this 
scheme was frustrated by Mr 8, 
two hours afterwards, unexpectedly 
ordering the carriage, (while Mrs 
—— was herself gone to procure 
his qguietus,) and leaving word he 
should dine with some members 
that evening at Brookes’s. After all, 
however, a lucky accident accom- 
plished Mrs ’s wishes, though it 
deprived her husband of that oppor- 
tunity of wearing the laurels of par- 
liamentary eloquence ; for the mi- 
nistry, finding the measure against 
which Mr had intended to level 
his oration, to be extremely unpo- 
pular, and anticipating that they 
should be: dead beat, wisely post- 
poned it sine die. 

















DUELLING. * 


I had been invited by young Lord 
——,, the nobleman mentioned in my 
former chapter, to spend the latter 

art of my last college-vacation with 
iis lordship at his shooting-box in 
shire. As his destined profes- 
sion was the army, he had already a 
tolerably numerous retinue of mili- 
tary friends, several of whom were 
engaged to join us on our arrival at 
——; 80 that we anticipated a very 








-* The melancholy facts on which the ensuing narrative is founded, I find entered 
in the Diary as far-back as nearly twenty-five years.age ; and I am conviuced, after 
some little enquiry, that there is. no-one now.living whose feelings could be shocked 
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gay and jovial season. Our expec- 
tations were not disappointed. What 
with shooting, fishing, and riding, 
abroad—billiards, songs, and hig 
Seeding, at home, our days and nights 
lided as merrily away as fun and 
rolic would make them. One of 
the many schemes of amusement de- 
vised by our party, was giving a sort 
of military subscription-ball at the 
small town of » from which we 
were distant not more than four or 
five miles. All my Lord ——’s party, 
of course, were to be there, as well 
as several others of his friends, scat- 
tered at a little distance from him in 
the country. On the appointed day 
all went off admirably. The little 
town of —— absolutely reeled be- 
neath the unusual excitement of 
music, dancing, and universal féting. 
It was, in short, a sort of miniature 
carnival, which the inhabitants, for 
several reasons, but more especially 
the melancholy one I am going to 
mention, have not yet forgotten. It 
is not very wonderful, that all the 
rustic beauty of the place was there. 
Many a village belle was there, in 
truth, panting and fluttering with de- 
lighted agitation at the unusual at- 
tentions of their handsome and agree- 
able partners; for there was not a 
young military member of our party 
but merited the epithets. As for my- 
self, being cursed—as I once before 
hinted—with avery insignificant per- 
son, and not the most attractive or 
communicative manners—being ut- 
terly incapable of pouring that soft 
delicious nonsense—that fascinating, 
searching, small-talk, which has sto- 
len so often right through a lady’s 
ear, into the very centre of her heart 
—being no hand, I say, at this, I con- 
tented myself with dancing a set or 
two with a young woman, whom no- 
body else seemed inclined to lead 
out; and continued, for the rest of 
the evening, more a spectator than a 
artaker of the gaieties of the scene. 
There was one girl there—the daugh- 
ter of a reputable retired trades- 
man—of singular beauty, and known 
in the neighbourhood by the name 
of “ The Blue Bell of ——.”’ O 
course, she was the object of uni- 
versal admiration, and literally be- 
sieged the whole evening with appli- 
cations for “the honour of her hand.” 
I do not exaggerate, when I say, that, 
in my opinion, this young woman 
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was perfectly beautiful. Her com- 
plexion was of dazzling purity and 
transparence—her symmetrical fea- 
tures of a placid bust-like character, 
which, however, would perhaps have 
been considered insipid, had it not 
been for a brilliant pair of large, lan- 
guishing, soft, blue eyes, resembling 


—* blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
Maketh the crystal waters round them 
tremble,” 


which it was almost madness to look 
upon. And then her light auburn 
hair, which hung in loose and easy 
curls, and settled on each cheek like 
a soft golden cloud flitting past the 
moon! Her figure was in keeping 
with her countenance — slender, 
graceful, and delicate—with a most 
exquisitely turned foot and ankle. 
I have spent so many words about 
her description, because I have never 
since seen any woman that I thought 
equalled her ; and because her beau- 
ty was the cause of what I am about 
to relate. She riveted the attention 
of all our party, except my young 
host, Lord , who adhered all the 
evening to a sweet creature he had 
selected on first entering the room. 
I observed, however, one of our 
party, a dashing young captain in 
the Guards, highly connected, and of 
handsome and prepossessing person 
and manrers, and a gentleman, of 
nearly equal personal pretensions, 
who had been invited from 
Hall, his father’s seat, to exceed 
every one present in their attentions 
to sweet Mary ——-; and as she occa- 
sionally smiled on one or the other of 
the rivals, I saw the countenance of 
either alternately clouded with dis- 
leasure. Captain was solicit- 
ing her hand for the last set-—a coun- 
try dance—when his rival, (whom, 
for distinction’s sake, I shall call 
Trevor, though that, of course, is 
very far from his real name,) step- 
ping up to her, seized her hand, and 
said, in rather a sharp and quick 
tone, “ Captain ——, she has pro- 
mised me the last set; I beg, there- 
fore, you will resign her.—I am 
right, Miss ——*” he enquired of 
the girl, who blushingly replied, “ I 
think I did promise Mr Trevor—but 
I would dance with both, if I could. 
Captain, you are not angry with me; 
are you ?” she smiled, appealingly. 
“ Certainly not, madam,” he re- 
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plied, with a peculiar emphasis ; and 
after directing an eye, which kindled 
likeastar, to his more successful rival, 
retired haughtily a few paces, and 
soon afterwards left the room. A 
strong conviction seized me, that 
even this small and trifling incident 
would be attended with mischief be- 
tween those two haughty and undis- 
ciplined spirits; for I occasionally 
saw Mr Trevor turn a moment from 
his beautiful partner, and cast a stern 
enquiring glance round the room, as 
if in search of Captain ——. I saw 
he had noticed the haughty frown 
with which the Captain had retired. 
Most of the gentlemen who had 
accompanied Lord —— to this ball 
were engaged to dine with him the 
next Sunday evening. Mr Trevor 
and the Captain (who, I think, I men- 
tioned, was staying a few days with 
his lordship) would meet at this 
party; and I determined to watch 
their demeanour. Captain was 
at the window, when Mr Trevor, on 
horseback, attended by his groom, 
alighted at the door, and on seeing 
who it was, walked away to another 
part of the room, with an air of assu- 
med indifference; but I caught his 
uick and restless glance invariably 
irected at the door through which 
Mr Trevor would enter. They sa- 
luted each other with civility—rather 
coldly, I thought—but there was no- 
thing particularly marked in the man- 
ner i either. . About twenty sat down 
to dinner. All promised to go off 
well—for the cooking was admirable 
—the wines first-rate, and conversa- 
tion brisk and various. Captain 
and Mr Trevor were seated at some 
distance from each other—the former 
was my next neighbour. The cloth 
was not removed tilla few minutes af- 
ter eight—when a dessert and a fresh 
and large supply of wine were intro- 
duced. The late ball, of course, was 
a prominent topic of conversation ; 
and after a few of the usual bachelor 
toasts had been drunk with noisy 
enthusiasm, and we all felt the ele- 
vating influence of the wine we had 
been drinking, Lord stood up, 
and said—*“ Now, my dear fellows— 
I have a toast in my eye that will 
delight you all—so, bumpers, gen- 
tlemen—bumpers !—up to the very 
brim,—so make sure your glasses 
are full—while I propose to you the 
health of a beautiful—nay, by ——! 
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the most beautiful girl we have any 
of us seen for this year—Ha! I see 
all anticipate me—so, to be short— 
here is the health of Mary ——, the 
Blue Bell of ——! It was drunk 


with acclamation. I thought I per-. 


ceived Captain ——’s hand, however, 
shake a little, as he lifted his glass to 
his mouth. 

“ Who is to return thanks for her ?” 
—“ Her favourite beau, to be sure.” — 
“ Who is he ?”?—“ Legs—rise—legs 
—whoever he is!” was shouted, ask- 
ed, and answered, in a breath. “ Oh 
—Trevor is the happy man—there’s 
no doubt of that—-he monopolized 
her all the evening—J could not get 
her hand once,” exclaimed one near 
Mr Trevor—* Nor I?—“ Nor I’— 
echoed several. Mr Trevor looked 
with a delighted and triumphant air 
round the room, and seemed about 
to rise, but there was a cry—* No— 
Trevor is not the man—ZJ say Cap- 
tain is the favourite !’—“ Aye 
—ten toone on the Captain !” roared 
a young hero of Ascot. “ Stuff— 
stuff!” muttered the Captain, hur- 
riedly cutting an apple to fritters,— 
and now and then casting a fierce 
glance towards Mr Trevor. There 
were many noisy maintainers of both 
Trevor and the Captain. 

“ Come—come, gentlemen,” said 
a young Cornish baronet, good-hu- 
mouredly, seeing the two young men 
appeared to view the affair very se- 
riously—* The best way, since I 
dare be sworn the girl herself does 
not know which she likes best, will 
be to toss up who shall be given 
the credit of.her beau!” A loud 
laugh followed this droll proposal ; 
in which all joined except Trevor 
and the Captain. The latter had 
poured out some claret while Sir 
—— was speaking, and sipped it with 
an air of assumed carelessness. I 
observed, however, that he never re- 
moved his eye from his glass—and 
that his face was pale—as if from 
some strong internal emotion. Mr 
Trevor’s demeanour, however, also 
indicated considerable embarrass- 
ment; but he was older than the Cap- 
tain, and had much more command of 
manner. I was amazed, for my own 

rt, to see them take up such an 
insignificant affair so seriously ; but 
these things generally involve so 





much of the strong passions of our. 


youthful nature,—especially our va- 
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nity and jealousy, that, on second 
thoughts, my surprise abated. 

“ | certainly fancied you were the 
favourite, Captain ; for 1 saw her 
blush with satisfaction when you 
squeezed her hand,” I whispered. 
= Vou are right, -——.,”’ he answered, 
with a forced smile.—* I don’t think 
Trevor can have any pretensions to 
her favour.” The noisiness of the 
arty was now subsiding—and no- 
hear knew why an air of blank em- 
harrassment seemed to pervade all 
present. 

“ Upon my honour, gentlemen, this 
is avastly silly affair altogether, and 
quite unworthy such a stir as it has 
excited,” said Mr Trevor ; “ but as so 
much notice has been taken of it, I 
cannot help saying, though it is mon- 
strously absurd, perhaps, that I think 
the beautiful ‘ Blue Bell of ——’ is 
mine—mine alone! | believe L have 
good ground for saying I am the sole 
winner of the prize, and have distan- 
ced my military competitor,” conti- 
nued Mr Trevor, turning to Captain 
, With a grim air, which was very 
foreign to his real feelings,“ though his 
bright eyes—his debonair demeanour 
—that fascinating je ne sais quoi of 
his” 

“ Trevor! Don’t be insolent!” ex- 
claimed the Captain sternly, redden- 
ing with passion. 

“ Insolent ! Captain ?—What the 
deuce do you mean? I’m sure you 
don’t want to quarrel with me—oh, 
it’s impossible! If L have said what 
was offensive, by , | did not 
mean it—and, as we said at Rugby, 
indictum puta—and there’s an end of 
it. But as for my smart little Blue 
Bell, [know—am perfectly certain— 
aye, spite of the Captain’s dark looks 
—that Lam the happy man. So, gen- 
tlemen, de jure and de facto—for her, 
I return you thanks.”’ He sate down. 
There was so much kindness in his 
manner, and he had so handsomely 
disavowed any intentions of hurting 
Captain ’s feelings, that 1 hoped 
the young Hotspur beside me was 
quieted. Not so, however. 

“ Trevor,” said he, in a hurried 
tone, “ you are ‘mistaken—you are, 
by ! You don’t know what pass- 
ed between Mary —— and myself 
that evening. © On my! word and ho- 
nour, she told me she wished she 
could be off her engagement with’ 
you.” ’ . 
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“ Nonsense! nonseuse! She must 
have said it to amuse you, Captain— 
she could have had no other intention. 
The very next morning she told 
me” —— 

“ The very next morning !” shout- 
ed Captain ——, “ why, what the 
could you have wanted with 
Mary the next morning ?”’ 

“ That is my affair, Captain—not 
yours. And since you will have it 
out, I tell you, for your consolation, 
that Mary and I have met every day 
since!” said Mr Trevor, loudly, even 
vehemently. He was getting a little 
flustered, as the phrase. is, with wine, 
which he was pouring down, glass 
after glass, or of course he could ne- 
ver have made suchan absurd—such 
an unusual disclosure. 

“ Trevor, I must say you act very 
meanly in telling us,—if it really is 
80,” said the Captain, with an intense- 
ly chagrined and mortified air ; “and 
—if you intend to ruin that sweet 
and innocent creature—I shall take 
leave to say, that you are a—a—a— 
curse on it, it wiLn out—a villain !”’ 
continued the Captain, slowly and 
deliberately. My heart flew up to 
my throat, where it fluttered as 
though it would have choked me. 
There was an instant and dead: si- 
lence, 

“A villain—did you say, Captain ? 
and accuse me of meanness 7” en- 
quired Mr Trevor, coolly, while the 
colour suddenly faded from his dark- 
ening features; and rising from his 
chair, he stepped forward, and stood 
nearly opposite to the Captain, with 
his half-emptied glass in his hand, 
Which, however, was not observed 
by him he addressed. “ Yes, sir, I 
did say so,” replied the Captain, firm- 
ly—* and what then?” 

“ Then, of course, you will see the 
necessity of apologiging for it instant- 
ly,” rejoined Mpg key) tet 

“Aslam not igh hab, Mu ‘Tre- 
vor, of saying whatgequires an apeo- 

logy, [have none to offer,” said Cape 
tain , drawing himself up in his 
chair, and eyeing Mr Trevor with a 
steady look of composed intrepidity. 

“ Then, Captain, don’t expect me 
to apologize for this !” thundered Mr 
Trevor, at the same time hurling this 
glass, wine and all, at the Captain’s 

1ead. Part of the wine fell on me, 
butthe glass glanced at the ear of Cap- 
‘tain and cutitslightly ; for he had 
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started aside on seeing Mr Trevor’s 


intention. A mist seemed to cover 
my eyes, as I saw every one present 
rising from his chair. The room was, 
of course, inan uproar, The two who 
had quarrelled were the only calm 
persons present. Mr Trevor remain- 
ed standing on the same spot with 
his arms folded on his breast ; while 
Captain valmly wiped off the 
stains of wine from his shirt-ruffles 
and white waistcoat, walked up to 
Lord , Who was at but a yard or 
two’sdistance,and enquired, in alow 
tone of voice, “ Your Lordship has 
pistols here, of course? We had bet- 
ter settle this little matter now, and 
here. Captain V » you will kind- 
ly do what is necessary for me ?” 

“ My dear fellow, be calm! This 
is really a very absurd quarre]—like- 
ly to be a dreadful business, though !” 
replied his Lordship, with great agi- 
tation. “ Come, shake hands, and be 
friends !—Come, don’t let a trum- 
pery dinner brawl] lead to bloodshed 
-——and in my house, too !—Make it up 
like men of sense” 

“ That, your Lordship of course 
knows as well as [ do, is impossible. 
Will you, Captain V , be good 
enough to bring the pistols? You 
will find them in his Lordship’s 
shooting gallery—we had better ad- 
journ there, by the way, eh?” en- 
quired the Captain, coolly—he had 
seen many of these affairs ! 

“ Then, bring them—bring them, 
by all means.’—* In God's name, 
let this quarrel be settled on the 
spot!” exclaimed ——, and . 
and . 

“ We all know they must fight— 
that’s as clear as the sun—so the 
sooner the better!” exclaimed the 
Honourable Mr , a hot-headed 
cousin of Lord —~s. 

“ [ternal curses dh 
groaned his Lordship?’ 
bloodshed fér her ! 
vor )? -said We ?Rurry 
































e silly slut!” 
re will be 
‘dear Tre- 
to that gen- 


tlemany wlio, with seven or eight 
people!‘round ‘him, was conver- 
sing on the affair, with perfect com- 
posure ;''do, I implore—I beg—I 
supplicate, that you would leave my 


house! Oh! don’t let it be said I 
ask people Here to kill one another! 
Why may not this wretched business 
be made'up ?—-By ——, it shail be,” 


arm into that of Mr Trevor, he en- 
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deavoured to draw him towards the 
spot where Captain —— was stand- 
ing. 

* Your Lordship is very good, but 
it's useless,” replied Mr Trevor, 
struggling to disengage his arm from 
that of Lord ——. “ Your Lordshi 
knows the business must be settled, 
and the sooner the better. My friend 
Sir has undertaken to do what 
is correct onthe occasion. Come,’ ad- 
dressing the young baronet, “ away ! 
and join Captain V—.” All this 
was uttered with real nonchalance ! 
Somebody present told him, that the 
Captain was one of the best shots in 
England—could hit a sixpence at ten 
yards’ distance. “ Can he, by ag 
said he with a smile, without evin- 
cing the slightest symptoms of trepi- 
dation. “ Why, then, I may as well 
make my will, for ?’'m as blind asa 
mole !—Ha! I have it.’ He walked 
out from among those who were 
standing round him, and strode up 
to Captain ——, who was conver- 
sing earnestly with one or two of his 
brother officers. 

“ Captain .’ said Mr Trevor, 
firmly, extending his.right hand, with 
his glove half drawn on. The Cap- 
tain turned suddenly towards him 
with a furious scowl. “1 am told 
you are a dead shot—eh ?” 

“ Well, sir, and what of that.?”’ en- 
quired the Captain, haughtily, and 
with some curiosity in his counte- 
nance, 

“ You know I am short-sighted, 
blind as a beetle, and not very well 
used in shooting matters” Every 
one present started, and looked with 
surprise and displeasure at the speak- 
er; and one muttered in my ear— 
* Eh—d—— !—Trevor shewing the 
white feather? I am astonished !” 

“ Why, what do you mean by all 
this, sir?” enquired the Captain, with 
a contemptuous sneer. 

“ Oh, merely that we ought not to 
fight on unequal terms. Do you 
think, my good sir, I will stand to be 
shot at without having a chance of 
returning the favour? I have torsay, 
therefore, merely,thatsince this quar- 
rel is of your own seeking—and 
your own d——-—n folly only has 
brought it, about—1L,shall insist :on 
our ge breast to breast-smuzzle 














i ,” to muzzip—and across a table. Yes,” |! 
said he, vehemently ; and, putting his ~ 


je continued, elevating his voice to 
nearly a shout; “ we will go down 
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to hell together—if we go at all—that 
issome consolation.” 

“ Infamous !”—“ Monstrous!” was 
echoed from all present. They would 
not, they said, hear of sucha thing— 
they would not stand to see such 
butchery! Eight or ten left the 
room abruptly, and did not return. 
Captain —— made no reply to Tre- 
vor’s proposal, but was conversing 
anxiously with his friends. 

* Now, sir, who is the coward ?” 
enquired Mr Trevor, sarcastically. 

“ A few moments will shew,” re- 
plied the Captain, stepping forward, 
with no sign of agitation, except a 
countenance of an ashy hue ; “ for I 
accede to your terms—ruffianly— 
murderous as they are; and may the 
curse of a ruined house overwhelm 
you and your family for ever!” falter- 
ed Captain ——, who saw, of course, 
that certain death was before both. 
“ Arethe pistols preparing ?” enquired 
Mr Trevor, without regarding the ex- 
clamation of Captain . He was 





_ aliswered in the affirmative, that Cap- 


tain V—— and Sir —— were both 
absent on that errand. It was agreed 
that the distressing affair should take 
place in the shooting gallery, where 
their noise would be less likely to 
alarm the servants, It is hardly ne- 
cessary to repeat the exclamations of 
“ Murder !—downright, savage, de- 
liberate murder !” which burst from 
all around. Two gentlemen left 
abruptly, saddled their horses, and 
ya aa after peace-officers ; while 

ord ——-, who was almost distract- 
ed, hurried, accompanied by several 

entlemen, and myself, to the shoot- 
ing-gallery, leaving the Captain and 
a friend in the dining-room, while Mr 
Trevor, with another, betook them- 
selves to the shrubbery walk. His 
Lordship informed Captain V—— 
and the Baronet of the dreadful na- 
ture of the combat that had been de- 
termined on since they had left the 
room. They both threw down the 

istols they were in the act of load- 
ing, and, horror-struck, swore they 
would have ne concern whatever in 
such a barbarous and bloody trans- 
action. A sudden suggestion of Lord 
—’s, however, was adopted. They 


agreed, after much hesitation, and. 


doubt as to the success of the pro- 
ject, to charge the pistols with pow- 
der only, and put them into the hands 
of the Captain and Mr Trevor, as 


oe 


though they were loaded with ball. 
Lord Was sanguine enough to 
suppose that, when they had both 
stood fire, and indisputably proved 
their courage, the affair might be set- 
tled amicably. As soon as the neces- 
sary preparations were completed, 
and two dreary lights were placed in 
the shooting-gallery, both the hostile 
parties were summoned. As it was 
well known that I was preparing for 
the medical profession, my services 
were put into requisition for both. 

“ But have you any instruments or 
bandages ?” enquired some one. 

“ It is of little consequence ;—we 
are not likely to want them, I think, 
if our pistols do their duty,” said Mr 
Trevor. 

But a servant was mounted on 
the fleetest horse in Lord ’s sta- 
ble, and dispatched for the surgeon, 
who resided at not more than half a 
imile’s distance, with a note, request- 
ing him to come furnished with the 
necessary instruments for a gun-shot 
wound. As the principals were im- 
patient, and the seconds, as well as 
the others present, were in the secret 
of the blank charge in the pistols, and 
anticipated nothing like bloodshed, 
the pistols were placed in the hands 
of each, in dead silence, and the two 
parties, with their respective friends, 
retired to a little distance from each 
other. 

“ Are you prepared, Mr Trevor ?” 
enquired one of Captain *sparty; 
ok being answered in the affirma- 
tive, in a moment after the two prin- 
cipals, pistol in hand, approached one 
another. Though I was almost blind- 
ed with agitation, and was, in com- 
mon with those around, quaking for 
the success of our scheme, my eyes 
were riveted on their every move- 
ment. There was something solemn 
and impressivwesin their demeanour. 
Though ste to certain death, as 
they supposed, there was not the 
slightest symptom of terror or agita- 
tion visible—noswaggering—noallec- 
tation of a calmness they did not feel. 
The countenance of each was deadly 
pale and damp; but not a muscle 
trembled. 

“ Who is to give us the word?” 
asked the Captain, in a whisper, 
which, though low, was heard all over 
the room; “ for, in this sort of affair, 
if.one fires a second before the other, 











“he is a muvderer.” At that momeut 
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there was a noise heard ;—it was the 
surgeon who had arrived, and now 
entered breathless. “ Step out, and 
give the word at once,” said Mr Tre- 
vor, impatiently. Both the Captain 
and Mr Trevor returned and shook 
hands with a melancholy smile with 
their friends, and then re-took their 
places. The gentleman who was to 
give the signal then stepped towards 
them, and closing his eyes with his 
hands, said, in a tremulous tone, 
“ Raise your pistols !’—the muzzles 
were instantly touching one another’s 
breasts—* and, when eee counted 
three, fire. One—two—three !”— 
They fired—both recoiled with the 
shock several paces, and their friends 
rushed forward. 

“ Why, what is the meaning of 
this!” exclaimed both in a breath. 
“ Who has dared to mock us in this 
way ? There were no balls in the pis- 
tols !” exclaimed Trevor, fiercely. 
Lord and the seconds explained 
the well-meant artifice, and received 
an indignant curse for their pains. It 
was in vain we all implored them to 
be reconciled, as each had done amply 
sufficient to vindicate their honour. 
Trevor almost gnashed his teeth with 
fury. There was something fiendish, 
I thought, in the expression of his 
countenance. “ It is easily reme- 
died,” said Captain , as his eye 
caught several small swords hanging 
up. He took down two, measurec 
them, and proffered one to his anta- 
gonist, who clutched it eagerly.— 
“ There can be no deception here, 
however,” said he; “and now”’— 
each put himself into posture— 
“ stand off there !” 

We fell back, horror-struck at the 
relentless and revengeful spirit with 
which they seemed animated. I do 
not know which was the better 
swordsman ; I recollect only seeing 
a rapid glancing of their weapons, 
flashing about like sparks of fire, and 
a hurrying about in all directions, 
which lasted for several moments, 
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when one of them fell. It was the 
Captain; for the strong and skilful 
arm of Mr Trevor had thrust his 
sword nearly up to the hilt in the 
side of his antagonist. His very heart 
was cloven! The unfortunate young 
man fell without uttering a groan— 
his sword dropped from his grasp, 
he pressed his right hand to his heart, 
and with a quivering motion of the 
lips, as er, struggling to speak, 
expired! “ Oh, my great God!” ex- 
claimed Trevor, in a broken and hol- 
low tone, with a face so blanched and 
horror-stricken, that it froze my very 
blood to look upon, “ what have I 
done? Can all this be rEaL!” He 
continued on his knees by the side of 
his fallen antagonist, with his hands 
clasped convulsively, and his eyes 
glaring upwards, for several mo- 
ments. 

* * * % * 

A haze of horror is spread over 
that black transaction ; and if it is dis- 
sipated for an instant, when my mind’s 
eye suddenly looks back through the 
vista of years, the scene seems rather 
the gloomy representation—or pic- 
ture—of some occurrence, which I 
cannot persuade myself that I actu- 
ally witnessed. To this hour, when 
I advert to it, I am not free from fits 
of incredulousness. The affair crea- 
ted a great ferment at the time. The 
unhappy survivor (who in this nar- 
rative has passed under the name of 
Trevor) instantly left England, and 
died in the south of France, about five 
years afterwards, in truth, broken- 
hearted. In a word, since that day, 
I have never seen men entering into 
discussion, when warming with wine, 
and approaching never so slowly to- 
wards the confines of formality, with- 
out reverting, with a shudder, to the 
trifling, the utterly insignificant cir- 
cumstances, which wine and the hot 
passions of youth kindled into the fa- 
tal brawl which cost poor Captain 
— his life, and drove Mr —— 
abroad, to die a broken-hearted exile! 
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NARRATIVE OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE RUSSIAN MISSION, FROM ITS DE- 
PARTURE FROM TABREEZ FOR TEHRAN ON 14TH JUMMADE 2p, (DEC. 20TH, 
1828,) UNTIL ITS DESTRUCTION ON WEDNESDAY THE 6TH OF SIAHBAN, 


FEB. 11TH, 1829. 


Ho.piné the offices of scribe and 
accountant to the Mehmender, se- 
lected by his Royal Highness Abbas 
Meerza to attend upon the Mission, 
I left Tabreez on the 16th of the 
month of Jummadee ul Saunee, in the 
suite of the Khan, to join M. Gre- 
bayedoff, at the village of Tickma- 
dash, who had quitted the city two 
days previously to our departure. 

The appointment of my chief to 
this situation was suddenly deter- 
mined upon, Meerza Moossa Khan, 
the brother of H. E. the Cayim 
Mukam, having been originally di- 
rected to conduct the Mission to the 
capital. The Meerza, either from 
aversion to the charge, or conceiving 
it to be one derogatory to his rank 
and character of son-in-law to the 
king, evaded the task, by pleading 
the delicate state of his health, which 
rendered him unequal to it. It was 
on this resignation of the office that 
my chief was unexpectedly called 
upon to act in his place. 

We were provided with every do- 
cument of authority in the shape of 
rakums and orders to procure lod- 
gings, provisions, and respectful 
treatment, from the different govern- 
ment officers and heads of villages 
on the road. The Prince was mi- 
nute in his instructions to the Khan 
at his audience of leave, that the 
Elchee should on no head have the 
slightest cause of complaint; and, to 
assist the Khan in the fulfilment of 
his highness’s wishes, there were at- 
tached to him Mahomed Alli Beg, 
assistant to the Ferash Bashee, with 
six inferior Ferashes. 

The Khan had previously a slight 
personal acquaintance with the En- 
voy, but on arrival at Tickmadash, 
the reception he met with was not 
very cerdial, nor did he gain his good 
will or confidence, until services and 
more frequent intercourse during 
the journey had in some degree me- 
rited and gained his favour. This 
early coldness arose from the dis- 
pleasure felt by M. Grebayedoff on 
the absence of Meerza Moossa Khan, 
whose rank was so superior to my 
chief's. 


The state of the roads, as well as 
the severity of the weather, render- 
ed our progress both tedious and 
painful. The country was deeply 
covered with snow; yet we did our 
best to administer to the comforts of 
the Mission, and to diminish the in- 
conveniences travellers must be sub- 
jected to during the winter season. 

The Mission formed rather a nu- 
merous body. Besides M. Greba- 
yedoff, there were MM. Maltzoff, the 
first secretary, M. Adelung, the se- 
cond, a physician, Meerza Nerriman, 
Armenian interpreter, a Georgian 

rince, Dadash Beg and Rustum 
ie. chief domestics, (the former 
absent at Resht,) a guard of sixteen 
cossacks of the line (Kuban,) and a 
retinue of about tliirty servants, com- 
posed of Mahomedans, Russians, 
Georgians, and Armenians. 

I had early cause to observe, that 
the domestics of the Mission were 
not held under strict control. The 
behaviour of the Armenians and 
Georgians was in general overbear- 
ing, and not conciliatory, towards 
my countrymen. 

The duties of a mehmender are 
disagreeable and harassing; more- 
over it is difficult to give satisfaction, 
because each individual is to be kept 
in good humour. We had every day 
to procure from the villages a plen- 
tiful supply of provisions. For these 
my chief gave a receipt in full, 
which enabled the peasantry to make 
an equivalent deduction from the 
amount of their annual payments to 
the government. Rustum Beg was 
the person who received charge of, 
and distributed, these supplies. 

For the use of the Mission we daily 
procured— 

1 ox. 
1 calf. 
5 sheep. 
30 fowls. 
200 eggs. 
84 Ibs. or 14 muns of rice. 
36 lbs. or 6 muns of butter. 
36 Ibs. or 6 muns of sour milk. 
12 lbs. or 2 muns ef cheese. 
24 Ibs.or 4 muns of sugar-candy. 
3 lbs, or 4 mun of spices. 
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240 Ibs. or 40 muns of bread. 
6 Ibs. or 1 mun of sour grape 
juice. 
6 lbs. or 1 mun of vinegar. 
1 bottle lime juice. 
6 Ibs. or 1 mun raisins. 
3 Ibs. or } mun almonds. 
60 lbs. or 10 mun fruits. 
18 lbs. or 3 muns onions. 

3,600 Ibs. or 600 muns wood. 

120 Ibs. or 20 muns charcoal. 
1,800 Ibs. or 300 muns barley. 
3,600 Ibs. or 600 muns straw. 

18 Ibs. or 3 muns candles. 
6 lbs. or 1 mun milk. 

300 Ibs. or 50 muns wine and 

spirits. 

The value of these articles arose 
to more than sixty tomans, or seven- 
ty-five Dutch ducats. They exceeded 
the wants of the Mission; besides, 
in the villages it was impossible to 
procure many of the items. In their 
stead money was frequently levied ; 
and for the surplus, Rustum often re- 
ceived from ten to fifteen tomans in 
cash. This mode of proceeding ap- 
peared to us irregular; but as we 
conceived that M. Grebayedoff was 
aware of this conversion of his ra- 
tions into money, it passed unnoticed 
by us. 

However, I made a memorandum 
of the different sums paid to Rustum 
Beg in the journey. Their amount 
equalled one hundred and fifty to- 
mans. 

At Meana, Meerza Futha, the civil 
administrator of the district, and a 
son of Jehan Geer Khan, chief of the 
Shuggaguee tribe, came out of the 
town to meet the envoy. 

The passage over the Kaflan Koh 
was difficult and painful, from the 
depth of snow on the surface of the 
mountain. 

At Zunjaun, the Mission was lod- 
ged in the house of Nujjiffe Kooli Beg, 
son of Nussur Oollah Khan Afshar, 
who, at the head of a numerous ca- 
valeade, advanced from the town to 
greet the envoy’s arrival. He held 
the situation of deputy-governor. 
Meerza Ruffee, the Prince’s minister, 
waited upon the envoy, who return- 
ed his visit. 

On the day after arrival, M. Gre- 
bayedoff was introduced to the Prince 
Abdullah Meerza, who behaved to- 
wards him with kindness and atten- 
tion. Besides frequent complimen- 
tary presents of sweetmeats, fruits, 


and eatables, prepared in his own 
kitchen, his Highness bestowed upon 
him a very good horse. To the ser- 
vant, who brought the steed, a sum 
of sixteen ducats was distributed. 
We here procured from Abdullah 
Meerza, fifteen horses for the use of 
the Mission, in lieu of those furnished 
by Abbas Meerza. The hire of the 
forty-five beasts of burden was also 
defrayed by the Zunjaun government 
to the city of Kuzween. 

Officers of Abdullah Meerza had 
joined my chief immediately on 
crossing the Kaflan Koh, to assist him 
in providing for the comforts of the 
Mission, and in collecting the daily 
supply of provisions. They continued 
with us until we quitted Abdullah 
Meerza’s country. On reaching the 
Kuzween boundary at Seahdahun, 
we were met by similar people in the 
employ of Alli Nuggee Meerza, whose 
services Were at our command to the 
vicinity of Tehran. To these subordi- 
nate officers, M. Grebayedoff never 
gave any present in recompense for 
their trouble and attendance. The 
envoy’s means were probably small, 
which precluded the exercise of 
much liberality. To the proprietors 
of the houses in which he daily lod- 
ged during the journey, it was cus- 
tomary for him to give one or two 
ducats, and those, to my knowledge, 
were the only sums he ever gave 
away gratuitously. 

I shall never forget the sufferings 
we endured, and the risks we en- 
countered, whilst traversing the 
plains of Sooltaneeh in their whole 
extent. The cold was intense, our 
horses could scarcely proceed, from 
the great depth of the snow, and our 
safety was often endangered by vio- 
lent storms of wind, accompanied by 
sleet. One morning we thought the 
envoy was lost. He had, with two 
cossacks, strayed from the road, and 
did not rejoin his party till late in the 
evening. Sometimes, with the great- 
est portion of his mounted suite, he 
would complete the day’s march at 
a hurried pace. Of the horses, seve- 
ral often were unequal to the exer- 
tion, and used toknock up. We then 
replaced them by seizing the cattle 
of travellers whom we chanced to 
meet on the road. 

The behaviour of the envoy to- 
wards the Khan and myself had gra- 
dually become more-kind. He now 
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treated my chief with familiarity and 
confidence ; with me he frequently 
entered into conversation. 

I could observe that he was a per- 
son of great abilities and acquire- 
ments; yet he appeared new in of- 
fice, unaccustomed to command, and 
without dignity of manners. His re- 
tinue was also badly composed, and, 
certainly, they were kept under no 
control. 

At Seahdahun, Mahomed Khan 
Afshar joined M. Grebayedoff on the 
part of the Shah. He had in the au- 
tumn been sent to Azerbejaun, to re- 
ceive M. Grebayedoff on crossing the 
Arras, and had conducted him to Ta- 
breez; but as M. Grebayedoff’s de- 
lay there was longer than at first an- 
ticipated, he had returned to the 
court. 

A numerous deputation left Kuz- 
ween to meet us. The principal per- 
sonage was Meerza Nubbee Khan, 
the minister, who had in his train se- 
veral chiefs of the military tribes, 
with nearly 300 horsemen. Five 
shaters, (running footmen,) and ten 
ferashes, (tent-pitchers,) had like- 
wise been sent out to increase the 
envoy’s cortege. A horse, richly 
caparisoned, was brought from the 
Prince’s stable for his use. 

The lodging assigned for M. Gre- 
bayedoff, was an entire new house 
adjacent to Meerza Nubbee’s, which 
had been just completed for the re- 
ception of a daughter of the Prince, 
who was on the eve of becoming the 
wife of the Meerza’s brother. The 
marriage festivals and feastings had 
already commenced, and of these M. 
Grebayedoff partook during a dinner 
that was given to him in the Fering- 
hee style. 

It was at Kuzween, however, that 
circumstances occurred which might 
have been productive of much evil. 
The envoy had a list of slaves of both 
sexes, who had been carried off from 
the Russian territories. Several 
Georgians or Armenians had joined 
his suite, for the express purpose of 
liberating, through his aid, their re- 
latives. 

Rustum Beg was generally the 
ane employed in the search of 
slaves. It had been ascertained, that 
a groom of Hoosain Khan, the late 
governor of Erivan, had brought a 

oung German woman to Kuzween. 
he captive was demanded of this 
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person, who stated he had sold her 
to a certain merchant of the city. 
The merchant, being called upon to 
eS the girl, explained that he 
iad disposed of her to asied(descend- 
ant of the Prophet) named Shaikh 
Abdul Ayzeez, cousin to the chief 
priest of Kuzween. 

The sied was found, and brought 
by Rustum Beg, some cossacks, and 
two ferashes in the service of Meer- 
za Nubbee Khan. In the open space 
before Meerza Nubbee’s house, the 
sied was urged to give up the Ger- 
man woman, who had become his 
wife, and borne him two children. 
This he refused to do; menaces were 
used in vain, until Rustum Beg or- 
dered him to be beaten, to induce 
him to give up the prisoner. A num- 
ber of people, collected to witness 
the marriage entertainments, now 
thronged round the sied, and began 
to murmur. Meerza Nubbee, being 
informed of the proceedings, hastily 
quitted his house, to prevent the oc- 
currence of any violence, and order- 
ed Rustum Beg no longer to ill-treat 
the sied, as he should not be able to 
restrain the rising indignation of the 
bystanders. My chief was sent to 
M. Grebayedoff to apprize him of 
what had passed, whilst Meerza 
Nubbee persuaded the sied to pro- 
duce his wife. She came with her 
two children, and was taken into the 
apartment of the envoy. Her hus- 
band remained in the court opposite 
the window, with a drawn dagger in 
his hand, declaring he would kill 
himself, should he by force be de- 
prived of his wife; but if she wished 
to go, he would, without regret, re- 
linquish his rights over her. 

M. Adelung, the German assistant, 
appeared most anxious that the wo- 
man should express a wish to re- 
turn to Georgia. The Khan had 
had some previous conversation with 
M. Grebayedoff, who, on entering 
the room where the woman was, 
asked her whether she wished to re- 
turn to her country, or to remain in 
Persia; she replied, that if permitted, 
she would continue with her hus- 
band, as she could not separate her- 
self from her children. The envoy 
then informed the sied that he re- 
stored her to him. This act produ- 
ced a great sensation; for it was 
immediately communicated without 
doors to the people, who had crowds 
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ed about with angry feelings, to see 
the termination of this affair. 

At Kuzween also, after much trou- 
ble, was recovered a little girl, of 
about seven or eight years old, whom 
the envoy took much notice of, and 
used to treat as his own child. 

Meerza Nubbee, at the dinner- 
party afterwards given to the envoy, 
frequently rapes how grateful the 
inhabitants of Kuzween were for his 
behaviour towards their sied. 

Three days was the duration of 
our residence at Kuzween; we left 
the city attended by Meerza Nubbee, 
and a large cavalcade. Servants of 
the Prince accompanied us, to assist 
in collecting the soursant. 

It was at Russeabad, a village of 
Kuzween, that an occasion was af- 
forded to my chief to deliver a mes- 
sage on the part of Abbas Meerza. 
Rustum, as usual, had demanded 
money for the surplus quantity of 
provisions, or for articles of the daily 
supply that were not procurable. In 
this instance, eleven tomans were 
required, The villagers are always 
anxious to avoid this species of ex- 
actions, whether able to pay them or 
not; and an old man, instead of ele- 
ven, brought only seven tomans. He 
was, in consequence, struck violent- 
ly over the head by Rustum, and 
playing deeply the part of a rieat, 
(peasant,) shammed_insensibility. 
The instantaneous uproar amongst 
the villagers, reached the ears of the 
envoy, who left his apartments to 
learn the cause; my chief informed 
him that the old man, having brought 
a sum less than required for a defi- 
ciency in the daily supply of provi- 
sions, had been beaten by Rustum. 

M. Grebayedoff expressed his asto- 
nishment that Rustum received mo- 
ney, being perfectly ignorant that he 
did so. He likewise reprehended 
the Khan for not having before men- 
tioned to him that money was ever 
taken from the villagers. The Khan 
answered, he imagined that the ex- 
action of the price of articles of the 
daily rations was with the minister’s 
knowledge, as this system had been 
pursued from the very commence- 
ment of the journey, and that his 
Meerza had a regular account of a 
sum of 160 tomans paid at the dif- 
ferent villages to Rustum. The vex- 
ation of M. Grebayedoff was excess- 
ive. He declared his intention, on 


his return from Tehran, to repay at. 
every stage the money that had been 
thus levied. 

The Khan thought the moment op- 
portune to deliver the sentiments of 
the Prince, expressed to him on the 
eve of departure, which were to this 
effect :—“* You will mention to M. 
Grebayedoff the great satisfaction I 
have derived, both from his mode of 
conducting public business, and from 
his society ; and, conscious of his ta- 
lents and experience, I feel confident 
that nothing will arise from him to 
disturb the harmony existing between 
the governments. But I am appre- 
hensive of his retinue ; let him kee 
them under every restraint ; in their 
feelings, there is much of party spi- 
rit, both religious and personal. He 
must recollect, that I was several 
years ago obliged to demand the dis- 
missal of Dadash Beg from Tabreez, 
on account of his litigious behaviour 
towards the citizens. Rustum Beg 
is alike a very worthless character ; 
and I cannot but be fearful that these 
individuals will involve M. Grebaye- 
doff in quarrels and unpleasant dis- 
putes.” The communication was 
received in good part, and M. Gre- 
bayedoff said he would cease to em- 
ploy Armenians and Georgians on 
his return to Tabreez, but until then 
he could not dismiss them his service, 

I had by this time gained a place 
in the envoy’s good opinion. Whilst 
on horseback, during the day’s jour- 
ney, he frequently conversed with 
me. Amongst other topics, the dif- 
ficulty of keeping servants in due 
subordination was mentioned. I ob- 
served, that menials in Persia were 
obliged to observe the greatest out, 
ward respect and distance towards 
their masters, which was productive 
of manifest advantages. This sys- 
tem not only kept them in their pro- 
per sphere, but tended to raise their 
employers in the estimation of the 
natives of the country. The Eng- 
lish, with whom I had at times been 
intimately connected, understood 
perfectly the management of their 
followers. In proof of this assertion, 
I cited the establishments of the Bri- 
tish ambassador and his suite, which, 
though very numerous, and formed 
of various tribes and inhabitants of 
different countries, yet were so over- 
awed by the watchfulness of their 
masters, that they seldom yentured 
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so habitual to. followers of person- 
ages in the enjoyment of high rank. 

At length we reached the vicinity 
of the capital. Instead of going di- 
rect from Selleemania to Tehran we 
proceeded to the village of Kund, 
still distant eight miles, to prepare 
for our entry. Much brushing and 
washing was here necessary. The 
best apparel was produced, and four 
or five horses were got in readiness 
to be led before the envoy. 

Pe sun was in the constellation 
of Scorpion, a period highly unpro- 

Fomarigg It Jah demaliy tho: fifth of 

ujjub. To the Khan, I noticed the 
evil tendency of the hour; but he re- 
marked, “ that the Feringhees had 
no faith in astrology; therefore it 
would only be a loss of words to at- 
tempt, from such causes, the post- 
ponement of their departure.” 

Within two or three miles of the 
city, we were met by several of the 
Shah’s grooms, having in hand horses 
covered with the richest furniture, 
some running-footmen, and other at- 
tendants. 

The appearance of the Mission, in 
consequence, became rather impo- 
sing and grand. Mahomed Wallee 
Khan, the chief of the Afshar tribe, 
with a vast body of horsemen, was 
sent out by the Shah to receive the 
envoy. He was attended by his re- 
lations, Umman Oollah and Hab- 
beeb Oollah Khan, both officers of 
the highest rank. A separate party 
was also conducted by Meerza Ma- 
homed Alli Khan, minister of the 
Prince-Governor, and several of the 
most respectable inhabitants of the 
city. 

The envoy descended at the spa- 
cious mansion of the late Mahomed 
Khan Zumborickchee Bashee, which 
had been entirely given up for his 
accommodation, with its bath and 
other conveniences. 

In the principal rooms were pla- 
ced various trays, covered with a pro- 
fusion of fruits, sweetmeats, and su- 
gar. It took some time to settle the 
members of the Mission in their re- 
aporeye apartments, perccularly as 
the house was divided into several 
courts of different sizes. 

Meerza Abdul Hoosain Khan, ne- 

jhew_of the foreign minister, was 
introduced in the charaeter of Meh- 
mender on the part of the Shah’s 
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government. His uncle in reality 
was the person who superintended 
all the arrangements. He passed 
through the house during the day in 
a cursory manner, to see the due 
execution of his orders. 

A company of Furahan infantry 
of about 89 men, nominally 100, com- 
manded by Mahomed Alli Sultan, 
was placed over the house as a guard 
of honour; and his brother, Hadee 
Beg, Major of the same corps, came 
daily to inspect their conduct.  Fif- 
teen of the Shah’s ferashes were 
likewise in attendance, to keep the 
premises from intruders. The Khan 
and myself had apartments allotted 
to us in the house, though his duties 
as Mehmender terminated on enter- 
ing the city. 

On the day after arrival, the first 
visit of ceremony took place. Meerza 
Abul Hussan Khan, the minister of 
foreign affairs, was the chief person- 
age. Almost his equals in rank were 
Meerza Mahomed Alli Khan, Wuz- 
zeer of the Prince-Governor Alli 
Shah ; his brother, Mahomed Bauker 
Khan; and Mahmood Khan, com- 
mander of the guards, and chief mas- 
ter of the ceremonies. The inter- 
view passed off with great deco- 
rum, and with the proper exchange 
of compliments and civilities. Con- 
fectionery and sweetmeats, and 
abundance of fruits, were presented 
to the envoy in the course of the 
day. : 

The observances of the audience 
of presentation to the Shah having 
been satisfactorily arranged, it was, 
1 think, on Wednesday the 9th day 
of Rujjub that this important event 
took place. 

An hour before mid-day, the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, Mahmood 
Khan, came to conduct the envoy 
from his house to the palace. He 
had in his suite eight Nussuckchees, 
fifteen Zarchees, eleven Ferashes, 
and a horse from the royal stables, 
on which M. Grebayedoff mounted. 
These attendants were furnished for 
the purpose of doing honour to the 
Mission. As the procession moved 


slowly along the extensive bazars, 
the shopkeepers stood erect, saluting 
the envoy in the Feringhee style, by 
doffing their caps. Whilst moving 
along the passages and courts of the 
palace, previously to reaching the 
glass-saloon, where his majesty was 
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seated in state, every demonstra- 
tion of respect was shewn by the 
Shah’s servants in attendance. I 
could only follow the envoy to the 
door of the garden of the glass- 
saloon. Full fifty minutes elapsed 
ere the envoy reappeared. I gather- 
edfrom reports that he delivered his 
credentials to the Shah, and that the 
ceremony was completed to the ut- 
most satisfaction of all parties. It was 
indeed whispered thatM.Grebayedoff 
remained too long seated in the pre- 
sence, in the chair placed for his ac- 
commodation. The Shah had on his 
crown, and was arrayed in his finest 
jewellery ; their weight was so op- 
pressive, that, after the envoy re- 
tired, his majesty was obliged speedi- 
ly to cast off these ensigns of royalty. 

M. Grebayedoff, on quitting the 
peice, was desirous to wait upon 

. H. Alli Shah, the Prince-governor. 
However, a postponement of the vi- 
sit was requested, on the ground 
that the king’s permission to receive 
him had not been obtained. He 
then proceeded to the house of the 
Ummeen-ed-Dowleh, whom, as I af- 
terwards learned, the envoy sup- 
posed to be the first minister of the 
empire. Nothing could exceed the 
politeness of his reception. The 
visits of ceremony were thus nearly 
completed. Two or three days were 
allowed to elapse before the envoy 
went to the house of Meerza Abul 
Hussan Khan, the minister of foreign 
affairs. It was deemed strange that 
no communication was opened with 
Meerza Abdul Wahab, the Moate- 
med-ed-Dowleh, a minister of the 
first rank, highly respected for his 
learning and accomplishments, who 
was the Ummeen’s rival, both in pre- 
cedence and power. 

The Prince-governor attempted to 
eyade the honour of a visit. He re- 
queens? it might take place on any 

ay that the Shah was absent from 
the city on horseback ; but yielded 
the point, on reiterated expression 
of the envey’s wishes to wait upon 
him. 

A series of grand entertainments 
were given to the Mission at the 
houses of the Ummeen-ed-Dowleh, 
Meerza Abul Hussan Khan, and 
Meerza Mahomed Alli Khan. A spi- 
rit of emulation prevailed between 
these personages ; each endeavoured 
to gratify their guests by unbounded 
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attention, by the excellence of the 
repast, display of their choicest ser- 
vices of china, glass-ware, and house- 
hold apparatus, by illuminations and 
by fireworks. 

Till the second interview with the 
Shah, which happened on the twelfth 
or fourteenth y after our arrival, 
the attention of the Court was solely 
occupied in displaying every species 
of consideration towards the envoy. 
But from that period I perceived 
that the anxiety to please, gradually, 
though almost imperceptibly, dimi- 
nished. At this audience the rati- 
fied copy of the treaty of peace was 
delivered. The envoy’s prolonged 
use of the chair was again noticed. 
The word murrakhus ( epart), used 
towards the envoy by the Shah,when 
his majesty considered the audience 
had been of sufficient duration, gave 
deep offence. The impropriety of 
this expression, when applied to the 
representative of his Imperial Majes- 
ty, was strongly commented on in an 
official note to the ntinister of foreign 
affairs; although it was explained 
that this word, from its general usage, 
meant neither indignity nor discour- 
tesy. This explanation was not, how- 
ever, considered satisfactory. On 
the other hand, the manner the en- 
voy, in his correspondence, made 
mention of the king, by the simple 
title of (be khidmtee Shah) Shah, did 
not pass unnoticed by the Persian 
minister. 

I had no opportunity of learning 
the precise nature of any of the dis- 
cussions on public affairs. It was 
said that the king objected to seve- 
ral articles of the treaty, as being of 
a complexion too harsh to be execu- 
ted; but that M. Grebayedoff at once 
declared that he could not be instru- 
mental to any changes or modifica- 
tions. The engagements, whether 
onerous or not, had undergone the 
fullest consideration, had been rati- 
fied by both parties, and had thus 
become irrevocable. 

Quarrels between the townspeo- 
ple and the envoy’s servants, on two 
or three occasions, happened. A 
nobleman’s camel-drivers were guil- 
ty of severely beating the envoy’s 
favourite Russian servant and foster 
brother, Alexander. They escaped 
unpunished by immediately leaving 
the city. A cossack had his bottle 
of spirits broken in the bazar by 
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some wild character, perhaps inten- 
tionally, because the demeanour of 
the envoy’s people had highly dis- 
leased in some respects the citizens. 
he man who committed the offence 
was seized, and severely beaten pub- 
licly by the officers of the police. 
rovisions of every description 
were each day delivered over by 
Meerza Abul Hussan Khan to the 
envoy’s people. He had, however, 
on reaching the capital, diminished 
the quantity to nearly the half of that 
he received on the road. 

On first arrival, the Armenian in- 
habitants of the city did not frequent 
the envoy’s house; indeed, the fe- 
rashes, placed over the premises, 
prohibited their entrance; yet, by 
degrees, this injunction was evaded. 
Meerza Nerriman’s acquaintances 
Were permitted to visit him ; to these 
succeeded Rustum’s, until all who 
liked came. The Georgian mer- 
chants, dwelling in the caravansa- 
raee, were frequently in attendance. 

Dadash Beg had been sent from 
Tabreez to the seaport of Anzellee, 
to superintend the transport of the 
Emperor’s presents to the Shah. 
These by right should have reached 
Tehran before the envoy. But by 
some accident they had suffered de- 
tention at Astrakan, or elsewhere ; 
and I did learn that the vessel, in 
which they were embarked, had ap- 
peared at Lankeroun ; but, from cir- 
cumstances unknown to me, had 
landed the packages of presents at 
Sarree Poochtah. Though unavoid- 
able, it was unfortunate that the ar- 
rival of the presents was thus retard- 
ed. They would have kept the Shah 
and his ministers in good-humour ; 
at least, would have diverted their 
attention from various other trifling 
occurrences. To my countrymen 
nothing is so pleasing as a present, 
whatever may be its value. The ar- 
ticle comes without any cost, and gra- 
tifies personal vanity ; it soothes the 
soul; it has an indescribable effect 
over the whole frame. 

M. Grebayedoff being extremely 
anxious to rejoin his family at Ta- 
breez, it was arranged between him 
and the Shah’s ministers, that he 
should quit the capital as early as 

ossible, leaving his first assistant, 

. Maltzoff, and Meerza Nerriman, 
the interpreter, to deliver the pre- 
sents on their arrival from Resht. 


I do not think that the envoy was 
provided even with any trifles to give 
away as occasion might require. It 
was mentioned that he presented to 
the Shah twenty-five of the new pla- 
tina coins of Russia, fifteen to the 
Ummeen, ten to Meerza Mahomed 
Alli Khan, and five to Meerza Abul 
Hussan Khan. 

Our residence at Tehran had now 
continued for twenty days. The ex- 
treme anxiety to please had evident- 
ly subsided to a point, that Meerza 
Nerriman observed to me, in allu- 
sion to the change of feeling, “ It has 
become cold—we must depart, for it 
is time.” 

In one respect, certainly, the duties 
of the envoy were most perplexing. 
He had been accompanied from Ta- 
breez by nine or ten Armenians, 
whose relations had been carried into 
captivity. These people continually 
pestered him by entreaties to rescue 
the captives. He could not leave 
his chamber for a moment, without 
being importuned by them on this 
subject. No sooner was one slave 
released, than she gave information 
respecting several others. The slaves 
were never given up, without kin- 
dling considerable angry feelings. 
Several had been recovered, both 
here, at Kuzween, and at Zunjaun. 

The envoy did not much extend 
the range of his visits. A meeting be- 
tween him and Meerza Abdul Wa- 
haub could not be arranged. The 
mother of Manoochehr Khan having 
been polite in sending sweetmeats 
and making enquiries, he called on 
her, but not on her son, the chief 
eunuch. 

There was a certain Eusofe, native 
of Erivan, relation of the eunuch 
Meerza Yakoob, who frequented the 
house. He came out to meet us the 
first day, and was particularly inti- 
mate with Meerza Nerriman. 

27th Rujjub. The period of M. 
Grebayedoff’s departure from Teh- 
ran having been previously fixed, 
Zohraub Khan, the treasurer of the 
household, brought to the envoy’s 
house the presents destined by the 
Shah for himself and suite. 

Upon M. Grebayedoff was be- 
stowed, 

1 decoration, in diamonds, of the first 
class of the order of the Lion and 
Sun. 

1 gold enamelled collar for the same. 
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1 — shawl-pelisse, embroider- 
e 

2 handsome shawls. 

1 fine string of pearls. 

1 bag, containing 1000 Dutch du- 
cats. 

1 horse, with gold bridle, studded 
with precious stones, gold chain, 
and saddle, covered with thin 
plates of gold. 


To the Ist Secretary, M. Maltzoff. 
1 decoration, in diamonds, of the se- 
cond class of the order of Lion 
and Sun. 
2 shawls. 


To the 2d Secretary. 
1 decoration, in diamonds, of the se- 
cond order. 
2 shawls. 


To the Georgian Prince. 
1 decoration, in diamonds, of the se- 
cond order. 
2 shawls. 


To Meerza Nerriman. 
2 shawls. 


To Dadash Beg. 
1 decoration. 
1 Cashmir shaw]. 


The officers of the cossacks recei- 
ved gold, the privates silver, medals. 

There was much joy throughout 
the Mission, during the day of the 
distribution of these various and va- 
luable tokens of his majesty’s bounty 
and favour. One person of the suite 
appeared alone gloomy and discon- 
tented. This was Rustum, the con- 
verted Georgian, who had_ thrice 
changed his religion. He held him- 
self equal to Dadash Beg. He had 
received neither decoration nor 
shawl. In my hearing, in a paroxysm 
of rage, he exclaimed, “ Well, am I 
not fully as worthy of consideration 
as that blind blinking chafr, Dadash? 
It shall be seen what kind of stuff I 
am made of. I'll create such a scene 
of confusion, that its head shall reach 
to the clouds.” 

To Zohraub Beg, who brought the 
kalaat, the envoy gave 200 ducats. 

Next day the audience of leave 
took place. The officers of the Mis- 
sion wore their decorations. The 
interview passed off tolerably well ; 
but the king repeated, in a more 


audible voice, the objectionable word 
murrakhus. This word was as offen- 
sive to the envoy, as the envoy’s con- 
stant use of the chair, and degagé 
manner, whilst in the presence, were 
disliked by the Shah, 

Happy were we at the idea of de+ 
arture; all business had terminated. 
ivery honour, every possible dis- 

tinction, had been shewn towards 
the Emperor’s representative ; satis- 
faction was apparent in every couns 
tenance. 

I myself was happy at the thought 
of getting away ; for, on mixing with 
my countrymen, I could perceive 
that no favourable impression had 
been made on their minds. 

I also concluded, from the follow- 
ing circumstance, that there existed 
a coldness of feeling between the 
court and the envoy. I wished to 
buy a horse for M. Maltzoff from an 
officer of the king’s personal attend- 
ants. The subject had been before 
broached; and I took with me thé 
price of the horse in money, and a 
gun ina present. On the plea, that 
the Shah might not altogether ap- 
prove of the transaction, he declined 
the sale, with many polite apologies; 
kept the gun for a few days, to avoid 
incivility, and then sent it to me te 
be returned. 

The preparations for our departure 
were made, the day fixed, and the 
baggage-cattle were hired. Meerza 
Nerrimanshewed meamemorandum 
of the sum M. Grebayedoff had .in 
view to distribute to the Mehmen- 
ders, the inferior attendants, and. the 
guard. It amounted to seventeer 
hundred ducats. 

With us all was gladness, all was: 
sunshine. The envoy’s countenanee 
beamed with delight at the thought 
of rejoining his beloved and beauti-. 
ful bride, the Georgian princess. She 
was frequently the theme of his con- 
versation. Yet suddenly our atmos- 
phere became darkened, even as that 
of the most dreary winter’s night. 

Late on the evening. of the same 
day on which the kalaats (Shah’s 

resents) were received, Meerza Ya~ 
kam the eunuch, with one servant, 
entered the house. He went to the 
apartments of Meerza Nerriman, who 
shortly afterwards: reported to M. 
Grebayedoff, “ That Meerza Yakoob 
had thrown himself under the Rus- 
sian protection, and was desirous to 
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return to his native province, Eri- 
fan.” M, Grebayedoff replied, “That 

received no one coming like a 
Beek in the dead of night; that he 
should for the present quit the pre- 
mises, and, if he contintied in the 
‘same mind, might return in the 
mornjng.” Meerza consequently de- 


Early the next morning, Meerza 
Nerriman left the house, and return- 
ed with Meerza Yakoob, who was 
accompanied by one servant. Apart- 
ments were assigned to him in a 
court, agjoining the one occupied by 
Grebayedoff. 
_. This person, whose — 
amongst us proved so awfully sinis- 
_ter, was a native of Erivan, where 
his relations still resided. He was 
of low birth. His father, an Arme- 
nian, was gardener to Mahomed 
hereditary chief of Erivan 
‘province. He had been carried into 
slavery about the time Erivan was 
besieged by General Sisianaff, in 
the year 1226, (1808,) and had been 
Borges up as an attendant on the 
io of the famous Golden Ismael 
Khan. On this chieftain’s disgrace, 
he vere, after a i oy Ay 
{vi e property of the Shah. For 
z ong Lariod he had enjoyed his 
majesty’s peculiar favour and confi- 
_ dence, as a doniestic of the seraglio ; 
and, at the moment of relinquishing 
the Shah’s service, held the respon- 
sible appointment of treasurer, and 
superintendent of the jewellery of 
the harem.  ~ 
_ We, who well knew the feelings 
of our countrymen towards this class 
of persons, and were convinced that 
his Majesty would, in point of ho- 
-nour, more willingly allow one of 
his wives to obtain forcibly from him 
a divorce, were fearfully alarmed at 
the consequences that inevitably 
must ensue from his (Meerza Ya- 
_ koob’s) reception by the envoy. 
_We. pondere aunty on the sub- 
ject. We knew that, by the late treaty, 
the Russian minister had a right to 
afford his protection to persons de- 
sifing to return into the Russian ter- 
Titories; yet by no arguments could 
-we reconcile ourselves to suppose, 
that the pride of the King of Kings, 


and the suspicion with whichall those 
are regarded who are in attendance 
on the harem, would permit his ma- 
Jesty patiently to submit to a cir- 
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cumstance so completely at variance 
with his sentiments of propriety, and 
80 liable to debase him in the eyes 
of his subjects. It would be to him 
humiliation of the deepest tinge; al- 
ready, from the result of the last war, 
had the king sunk low in their esti- 
mation, he had lately delivered (it 
might be said, with his own hands) 
a vast portion of his hoarded wealth, 
and now he was called upon to re- 
sign his rights over aservant, whose 
duties in his household were of the 
most delicate nature; one who was 
most intimately acquainted with all 
his domestic concerns; one who 
could afford the minutest informa- 
tion regarding his treasures, and va- 
luables of every description. 

The Russian government could 
obtain no accession of power by the 
on of the person of an un- 
1appy mortal like Meerza Yakoob; 
we could therefore only imagine, that 
he was received by the minister to 
serve purposes detrimental to the 
welfare of Persia. And if sincerely 
anxious to befriend him, why was 
the Meerza not advised to remain in 
his situation, where he enjoyed af- 
fluence and high consideration? Our 
thoughts became totally bewildered 
while dwelling on this subject. 

When it became publicly known 
that Meerza Yakoob had sought re- 
fuge in the envoy’s house, messages 
were delivered on the part of the 
ministers and Manoochehr Khan, the 
chief eunuch, to expose the impro- 
priety of affording him protection— 
and various arguments were used to 
effect the object in view. 

MeerzaYakoob, however, continu- 
ing unmoved, either by the advice of 
M. Grebayedoff, or the assurances of 
forgiveness held out to him, was sent 
with the first secretary, M. Maltzoff, 
and the interpreter, Meerza Nerriman, 
to the house of Manoochehr Khan, 
for the purpose of declaring his inten- 
tion of returning to his"native coun- 
try, Erivan. Nothing disagreeable 
happened during this interview; in- 
deed, it was imagined that the per- 
suasions of Manoochehr Khan had 
been efficacious. Meerza Yakoob, 
instead of returning to the envoy’s, 
went to his own quarters; but in the 
evening again appeared, with seve- 
ral articles of furniture, keleans, bed- 
dings, &c. &e. &e. 

e perfectly established himself 
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with the Mission. The storm appear- 
ed. to thicken around, as Meerza Ya- 
koob’s house the next day was seal- 
ed by the king’s orders; and it was 
officially notified to the envoy, that 
the refugee had unsettled accounts 
to the amount of 30 or 40,000 to- 
mans. In these moments of agita- 
tion I did not place on memory 
events exactly to the hour or day as 
they occurred. Rustum, late in the 
evening, made a fruitless endeavour 
to bring off the property remaining 
in Meerza Yakoob’s house. He took 
with him some mules, and several 
domestics, and broke the seals off 
the doors. Already were some ar- 
ticles prepared for removal, when 
notice of the attempt being conveyed 
to those in charge, they interfered 
with threats and angry words, until 
Rustum, perceiving they would be 
followed by blows, retired without 
effecting his purpose. 

It was on the 28th or 27th of Ruj- 
jub, that M. Grebayedoff assented to 
send Meerza Yakoob to Manoochehr 
Khan’s, accompanied by my chief 
and Meerza Nerriman, where would 
be present Meerza Abul Hussan 
Khan, the minister for foreign affairs, 
and Zohroaub Khan, the treasurer, 
to sift the questions of the Meerza’s 
accounts. Ere this measure was 
agreed to, M. Grebayedoff had shew- 
ed every disposition to meet the 
wishes of the ministers as far as was 
consistent with his duty, Apprehen- 
sions of punishment or of death 
could not be removed from Meerza 
Yakoob’s mind, should he return to 
his duty; and he objected with equal 
pertinacity to the suggestions of M. 
Grebayedoff to proceed to Tabreez, 
to be placed in the service of Abbas 
Meerza. 

My chief proceeded alone to Ma- 
noochehr Khan’s; he found the party 
assembled. Meerza Yakoob was much 
irritated by the treatment he had re- 
ceived on passing through some pas- 
sages leading to the rooms, where 
some menials of the harem had spit 
upon him, and reviled him in the 
grossest terms. The clothes of Meer- 
za Nerriman had also been moist- 
ened. 

On being accused of purloining 
money and jewels, Meerza Yakoo 
retorted in these words—*“ Have you 
neither faith nor religion, that you 
charge me with dishonesty?” Fuel 


was added to. the fire. Language 


so unguardedly used was at once 
severely, reprobated, and the Khan, 
perceiving that the difficulties would 
only be increased by further discus. 
sions between impassioned people, 
directed Ramazaun Beg, a ferash of 
the Shah, to take Meerza’Yakoob 
home, and to be careful that he met 
no further molestation or ‘insult. 
The Khan followed. M.Grebaye- 
doff’s indignation at the insults’ of- 
fered to the two Meerzas was ex- 
treme. “It is not on Meerza Ya- 
koob they have spitten; they haye, 
I consider, spit upon the Emperor 
in the first place, then spit upon me, 
Such conduct is past endurance?” 
The Khan endeavoured to assuage 
his just vexation, by saying that ‘it 
was the act of low ignorant people, 
and might as readily be overlooked 
as the attack made by Meerza Ya- 
koob on the religion of those with 
whom he was confronted—persons 
of no mean rank. M. Grebayedoffthen, 
with evident displeasure, demanded 
of this unfortunate being—* Why he 
had the audacity to make any cor 
ments on religious belief, and why 
he had allowed the word ‘ religion” to 
pass from his mouth ?”’ The Meer- 
za repelled the charge, by saying he 
had pa given vent to his feelin 
“ But have you neither religion nor 
faith, that you thus wrongfully dc- 
cuse me ?” d 
After this scene, accommodation 
was hopeless by any friendly inter- 
ference. About the 29th of Rujjub, 


M. Grebayedoff had a private au- 


dience with the Shah, but nothing 
satisfactory ensued from it. The 
claims against Meerza Yakoob, it 
was arranged, were to be decided at 
the tribunal of Meerza Musseeh, the 
chief priest of Tehran. To this many 
objections were offered by the Meer- 
za, who with truth asserted, that ac- 
cording to the Mahomedan tenets, a 
person renouncing the faith (Islam) 
was entitled to no consideration, as 
he by that act committed a crime, of 
which death was the forfeit. Unfor- 
tunately Meerza Yakoob was per- 
mitted to talk in a manner ‘most 
disrespectful both of the domestic 
life of the king, and of his numerous 
family, and to animadvert on the rec- 


titude and sanctity of tas priesthood. 


Whilst relating one day, indelicate 
anecdotes respecting the inmates of 
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the harem, I interrupted his dis- 
course by remarking, that the favours 
he had received from the Shah fora 
length of time, should at least be re- 
paid by silence on the circumstances 
he was thus wantonly divulging. The 
envoy acted imprudently in treating 
the Meerza with too much consider- 
ation. He sometimes dined at his 
table, was furnished with eatables 
from his kitchen, and would no long- 
er partake of food from us, from the 
unconcealed apprehension of being 
poisoned, 

It rather appeared that the king 
had relinquished the idea of recover- 
ing the deserters. M. Grebayedoff 
was informed that his majesty’s as- 
sent to the continued residence of 
M. Maltzoff and Meerza Nerriman at 
the capital, after his departure, was 
withdrawn, as he felt apprehensive 
that some further unpleasant occur- 
rences might happen from their in- 
experience in the conduct of affairs. 

On the Ist of Shahban, Meerza 
Yakoob, attended by M. Maltzoff and 
Meerza Nerriman, went, according 
to appointment, to the house of 
Meerza Musseeh. They remained 
seated in an apartment for at least 
an hour, when they were informed 
that the chief priest was too unwell 
to listen to the cause. A concourse 
of people was assembled in the pre- 
mises; and I heard that Meerza 
Musseeh avoided the interview, on 
the ground, that, unable to restrain 
his feelings, he might perhaps use 
the epithet of infidel (Kuffur) to- 
wards Meerza Yakoob, which au- 
thorized the populace to lapidate or 
treat him with violence. This visit, 
therefore, proved of no utility. 

By information received from 
Meera Yakoob, a strict enquiry after 
slaves was renewed ; a deep anxiety 
Was pourtrayed to obtain possession 
of a Christian captive called Taallan, 
whose personal attractions were 
highly spoken of. Mahtee Kouli 
Khan, the son of Hoosain Khan, late 
governor of Erivan, was incessant- 
ly urged to give up some female 
slaves, who it was known had been 
brought by him, or sent by his father, 
from Erivan. Two he had given to 


Alli Yar Khan, the late prime mini- 
ster; and he now begged that Alli 
Yar Khan would permit M. Greba- 
yedoff to ascertain if they were will- 
ing to return to- their native country, 
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and that thus he (Mahtee Kouli 
Khan) would be relieved from fur- 
ther importunities on the part of the 
Russian envoy. The late premier, 
desirous to shew that he still recol- 
lected the many aets of kindness he 
received from M. Grebayedoff du- 
ring his confinement at Tabreez, 
readily assented to the proposal. 
Accordingly several of the Armeni- 
ans who were in the suite of the en- 
voy for the purpose of recovering 
their relatives, went with Rustum, 
and Aga Mahomet Alli, the Prince 
(Abbas Meerza’s) deputy Ferash 
Bashee, to Alli Yar Khan’s residence. 
A young woman, and a girl of thir- 
teen or fourteen, were brought from 
the inner apartments ; but they were 
neither recognised by the parties 
concerned, nor did they express a 
desire to leave their present pro- 
tector. 

Alli Yar Khan, to prevent the ne- 
cessity of asecond production of the 
females, had taken the precaution to 
have present during the interview 
some persons of respectability, to 
give evidence on the result of the 
investigation. 

The deputy Ferash Bashee beg- 
ged me, on the evening of the same 
day, to advise my chief to warn M. 
Grebayedoff against any proposals 
that Rustum might make respecting 
these women, as he had, without re- 
serve, expressed his determination 
either to lose his life, or to effect the 
liberation of the youngest female. 
Early on the ensuing day, I know 
not if with M. Grebayedoff’s know- 
ledge, Rustum carried a request 
from the envoy to Alli Yar Khan 
that the captives might be sent to his 
house, in order that he might in per- 
son learn their inclinations. Without 
much hesitation, they were conduct- 
ed to his residence under the protee- 
tion of several servants, and a Ma- 
homed Tahur Beg, to whom the 
youngest was under engagements of 
marriage. On reaching the premi- 
ses, the entrance of other attendants 
was prohibited. The females, on 
being questioned by M. Grebayedoff, 
explicitly mentioned that they were 
not solicitous to leave Tehran; but 
in an evil moment he listened to the 
suggestion of Rustum to detzin them 
for a day or two, when, relieved from 
awe and apprehension, the love of 
their primitive faith, and attachment 
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to their native country, would predo- 
minate in their minds over every 
other consideration. 

They were accordingly lodged un- 
der the care of Meerza Yakoob, in an 
apartment adjoining, over which were 
stationed two sentries of the Ferra- 
haun infantry, to prevent the intru- 
sion of any one. The servants of 
Alli Yar Khan remonstrated vehe- 
mently against this breach of good 
faith, and, bewailing the misplaced 
confidence of their master, were ob- 
liged to return without their charge. 

To M. Grebayedoff we felt a sin- 
cere attachment, that made us most 
uneasy on witnessing these violent 
proceedings. We were acquainted 
with the state of the public opinion 
towards him, and were conscious 
that, without fresh causes, excite- 
ment enough had been created to 
render his situation imminently dan- 
gerous. Our nation is wild, cruel, 
and thoughtless—to-morrow seldom 
comes under contemplation—like the 
flint, when struck, fire is instantane- 
ously produced. 

My chief no longer concealed his 
apprehensions, but earnestly entreat- 
ed M. Grebayedoff to allow the wo- 
men to return to Alli Yar Khan’s 
house. He dwelt upon the expedi- 
ency of doing so, until M. Grebaye- 
doff, with warmth, told him that his 
interference was very disagreeable. 
The Khan, after this reproof, did not 
wait upon the envoy till two or three 
days, when he was sent for, and they 
were reconciled. Meerza Mahtee, 
the Shah’s manuscript-writer, fre- 
quently visited the envoy on the part 
of Alli Yar Khan, to request that the 
women might be restored. Meerza 
Abul Hussan Khan, the minister of 
foreign affairs, with equal earnest- 
ness repeatedly endeavoured to ef- 
fect some arrangement respecting 
Meerza Yakoob. The representa- 
tions of one or the other were un- 
heeded. 

On the third day since their ad- 
mittance into the house, the two wo- 
men expressed a willingness to re- 
turn to their country, which was 
Karakelleseah, a village on the fron- 
tier of the province of Erivan. It is 
impossible to assert that they were 
sincere in this declaration, for, by 
means of the Persian sentries placed 
over their apartment, they kept up a 
constant communication with the fol- 


lowers of Alli Yar Khan, who conti- 
nually hovered about the house. 

Mahomed Tahur Beg, the betroth- 
ed of the young girl, with another 
servant of respectability, used to fre- 
quent my room, until Meerza Yakoob 
informed me that their reception was 
contrary to the wishes of the envoy. 

Our departure was positively fix- 
ed for the 7th or 8th of Shahban ; and 
on mid-day of the 5th, by the diree- 
tions of Rustum, the women were 
conducted to a bath, which, though 
distinct, formed a part of the pre- 
mises. No step could have been 
more highly injudicious. The bath, 
or bathing, is one of the most im- 
portant ceremonies before a Maho- 
medan marriage. The domestics of 
Alli Yar Khan endeavoured to carry 
off the women by force, on their re- 
turn from the Hummam. If M. Gre- 
bayedoff was ignorant that the wo- 
men had been taken to the bath, the 
scuffle that ensued on their quitting 
it apprized him of the circumstance. 
learnt that he menaced and uttered 
vain reproaches against those of his 
retinue, whom he should have pers 
ceived were daily, even hourly, rene 
dering his situation more perilous. 
Like wild-fire, reports were spread 
throughout the city unfavourable to 
the reputation of the envoy. The 
priesthood were at length appealed 
to; and Meerza Musseeh, on the same 
evening, held a meeting of the Moo- 
Jahs at one of the principal mosques. 
They declared, that further forbear- 
ance was impossible ; their religion 
had been reviled, their monarch in- 
sulted, their most sacred rights tram- 
pled upon, and unanimously it was 
decided, that a portion of the Moo- 
lahs should immediately wait on the 
Prince-governor Alli Shah, to in- 
form him, that if the Russian envoy 
could not be induced to surrender 
Meerza Yakoob and the two females, 
they would be forcibly dragged from 
his house by the populace. His high- 
ness requested that all acts of vio- 
lence might be postponed until he 
had held further communication with 
the envoy. 

Apprized of what had passed in 
the mosques, I made my report to 
Meerza Nerriman in such terms as I 
conceived likely to impress him with 
the approaching danger. Iwas laugh- 
ed at for my pains. “ We,” he said, 
“are camels of the Zoomburruk” (a 
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small piece of artillery) “ corps, who 
are accustomed to the report of gun- 
powder.” 

Well do I recollect another con- 
versation I held with this ill-fated 
person. Being a scribe by profes- 
sion, he shewed me an official note 
he had, at the envoy’s request, ad- 
dressed to the ministers of the court. 
The subject was of little importance, 
but the word Shah, without any pre- 
ceding titles, caught my eye. I ob- 
served, “ that surely there would be 
no impropriety in writing ‘ His Ma- 
jesty the Shah,’ or ‘ The King of 
Kings,’ or ‘ The Protector of the 
World,’—epithets usedin mere cour- 
tesy, and assumed by the monarchs 
of Persia from days of antiquity. 
Other European nations, particularly 
the English, always mentioned the 
king’s name with every proper re- 
> ai Why should not the agents of 
ussia be equally courteous ?” 

“ Ah!” replied the Meerza, “ you 
do not fully comprehend the busi- 
ness. Russia is in a situation to com- 
mand, while England can only ob- 
tain her objects by courtship and ob- 
sequiousness.” 

n the course of the day, (Tues- 
day,) the 5th of Shahban, Meerza Ab- 
dul Wahaub expressed a wish to meet 
the envoy at the house of Mahomed 
Wullee Khan Afshar, by which ar- 
rangement all question of the first 
visit would be put aside. “ He was 
deeply anxious,” he said, “ to pre- 
vent a rupture between two mighty 
powers, and the consequent loss of 
many valuable lives, on account of a 
miserable creature like Meerza Ya- 
koob and two unfortunate women.” 

The events of this day, (Wednes- 
day, ) the 6th of Shahban, of most ago- 
nising fear and dire calamity, will 
never be effaced from my memory. 
They rushed on in such rapid suc- 
cession, that it has required a length- 
ened composure to enable me to 
commit them to paper. 

It must have been with the sun- 
rise, that a servant of the Prince-go- 
vernor Alli Shah, came to require 
the immediate presence of my chief 
and Meerza Nerriman, on business 
of the most vital importance. M. 
Grebayedoff was then enjoying his 
last earthly repose; and more than 
an hour and a half, or nearly two 
hours, elapsed ere Meerza Nerriman 
obtained the minister’s instructions 


and permission to attend the sum- 
mons, My chief having to arrange 
the meeting agreed to the previous 
evening between Meerza Abdul Wa- 
haub and M. Grebayedoff, left the 
house very early, directing Meerza 
Nerriman to join him at the Prince’s 
palace. 

Scarcely had an hour of the day 
passed by, when I was informed of 
the assemblage of people at the prin- 
cipal mosque, where the priests had 
again held council. They ordered 
the closure of all shops in the bazar, 
and then enjoined their congregation 
to proceed to the Russian quarters, 
to demand the delivery of, or ob- 
tain by force, the persons of Meerza 
Yakoob and the two women. 

Two Georgian merchants of re- 
spectability hastened from their ca- 
ravansaraee, where they had been 
apprised of the commotion, to the 
envoy’s house, to give intelligence 
of the premeditated attack; and 
Manoochehr Khan, in consequence 
of an order received the night be- 
fore from the Shah, sent his nephew, 
Meerza Selliman Malleykaff, to de- 
scribe, in the plainest terms, the 
troubled state of the public feeling, 
and to persuade M. Grebayedoff to 
withdraw his protection from those 
sheltered under his roof. 

A crowd of four or five hundred 
persons, preceded by boys, and some 
worthless desperate men, who, with 
frantic gestures, brandished their 
clubs and naked swords in the air, 
had advanced from the mosque to 
the envoy’s habitation. Meerza Sel- 
liman with difficulty made his way 
through them, and gave warning, too 
late, of the violent resolution that 
had been adopted. In attempting to 
quit the premises, to wait upon the 

?rince-governor, Meerza Nerriman 
was obliged to return in dismay to 
the envoy’s apartments, where my 
attendance had been required, to ar- 
range some business preparatory to 
our departure. Showers of stones 
now descended into the court; the 
voices of the mob were from time to 
time raised in a general shout. We 
listened in dread, uncertain of what 
violence would next occur. 

The strangers were encircled by 
the web of fate. Icould neither see 
them display the stern resolution to 
expire in desperate defence, nor suf- 
ficient presence of mind, by instan- 
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taneous compliance with the known 
purpose of the mob, to avert the im- 
pending danger. 

There were present in the room, 
besides M. Grebayedoff, M. Adelung 
the second secretary, the physician, 
the Georgian prince, cousinto Madam 
Grebayedoff. Meerza Nerriman,the 
two Georgian merchants, myself, 
Rustum, Aga Mahomed Alli, Abbas 
Meerza’s deputy Ferash Bashee, and 
many of the domestics, with the 
cossacks of the guard, were collected 
inthe courtand adjoining apartments. 

The house of Mahomed Khan is 
of great extent, divided into several 
distinct courts, having on one side of 
each a range of apartments. The 
suite occupied by M. Grebayedoff 
consists of a large centre saloon, with 
open anterooms on either side of it, 
and beyond each, one smaller room. 
The roof and court of this range ad- 
joined that assigned to Meerza Ya- 
koob. 

Every moment the uproar became 
more vehement; several guns were 
fired, and suddenly we were con- 
scious of a rush of people into the 
adjoining court. I heard a voice ex- 
claim, “ Take Meerza Yakoob, and 
begone!” It was, I afterwards learnt, 
that of Hadjee Beg the Meerza, who 
endeavoured to appease the mob, by 
delivering up to them a victim. The 
unhappy creature clung to his gar- 
ments for protection; he was dragged 
to slaughter, and fell under nume- 
rous wounds, cruelties, and indigni- 
ties. Alli Yar Khan’s servants were 
no less active in carrying off the two 
females. 

During the calm which succeeded 
to these acts of violence, we were 
informed of Meerza Yakoob’s fate, 
of the death of Dadash Beg, a cos- 
sack, and one or two servants; in 
defending themselves, two or three 
of the townspeople were killed, 
Their bodies were carried to an ad- 
jacent mosque, and served to exas- 
perate the people to complete mad- 
ness. It was at this moment that an 
immediate neighbour, named Alli 
Wurdee, a confectioner by trade, in 
the service of Manoochehr Khan, 
hastily entered the apartinent to res- 
cue from the fury of the populace 
the relative of his employer. Whilst 
time permitted, he besought Meerza 
Selliman to accompany him to his 
house by the way he would direct, 
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and, with almost equal ardour, of- 
fered shelter and safety to the en- 
voy. Neither would listen to his 
entreaties. Meerza Nerriman loudly 
exclaimed, that no one would ven- 
ture to touch the person of the Em- 
peror’s representative. “ The noise 
of your guns,” he said, “ does not 
startle us. Have we not heard them 
at Ganja, Abbasabad, and Erivan?” 
M. Grebayedoff declined the offer, 
either from reluctance to desert his 
comrades, or from ignorance of his 
danger ; and the confectioner was al- 
lowed to depart, regretting, no doubt, 
the inutility of his endeavours to 
serve his benefactor. 

The cossacks and domestics had 
now leisure to prepare their arms for 
defence, in case of a second attack. 

In less than half an hour, our con- 
jectures respecting the termination 
of the riot were falsified. We were 
assailed by increased numbers, and 
with great vigour. A larger portion 
of the people were provided with 
fire-arms, and were of adifferent class 
to the common shopkeepers and ra- 
gamuffins of the city. Men of the mi- 
litary tribes must have joined in the 
attack; yells loud and frenzied rent 
the air, and the showers of stones 
were so thick and incessant, that we 
were obliged to keep ourselves close 
within the right-side room of the 
court, which was M. Grebayedoff’s 
sleeping apartment. , 

Vain attempts were made by M. 
Grebayedoff to address the populace. 
No mortal voice could have quelled 
a tumult so furious. The order then 
given to the cossacks to fire their 
pieces with powder, was alike un- 
availing. Death was at our portal ; 
its victims herded together, helpless, 
panic-struck, and struggled to avoid 
their fate, like sheep beset by wolves, 
fierce and ravenous. 

The cossacks treated the danger 
like men determined if possible to 
defend their chief, and to sell their 
lives dearly. Some of the domestics 
shewed great presence of mind and 
courage, particularly a courier of 
the Mission, by name Hoachatoer. 
This brave lad, sword in hand, rushed 
on the assailants, and cut dewn two 
of their number ; they gave way be- 
fore him. By a staircase, he mounted 
and as to clear the walls ; he 
was struck with stones,—twice he 
staggered, yet pushed on, till a stone, 
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by hitting the blade of his weapon, 
broke it in two, and thus defenceless, 
he was cut to pieces. 

For some time the success of the 
attack was doubtful. An effort was 
made to clear the court; but though 
the foremost retired, those on the 
tops of the walls continued to dis- 
charge their arms, and the window 
of the room was beaten in with stones 
and bricks. 

During this state of the contest, 
hope still remained that the king 
would send some troops to our suc- 
cour. The guard of Furahan in- 
fantry had dispersed on the first at- 
tack, without any strenuous exer- 
tion to save us. However, the roof 
of the house commenced to shake ; 
it was speedily perforated, and, by 
the first shots from above, the envoy’s 
foster-brother was mortally wound- 
ed. In distress of soul, he (M. Gre- 
bayedoff) exclaimed, “ Look! look ! 
they have killed Alexander!” Ere we 
moved into the large centre-room, 
two more of the party were lifeless ; 
but it was so exposed from the one 
we had left, now in possession of the 
townspeople, and from the large size 
of its window, that to remain in it 
long was impossible. I would here, 
in shifting rooms, have mingled with 
the mob, as did the Prince Abbas 
Meerza’s servant, Aga Mahomed 
Alli; but escape could not be accom- 
plished. 

I had still presence of mind to 
mark the horrors of our situation de- 

icted on the countenances of many. 
n some, animation was almost sus- 
pended, others were frantic with des- 
pair, and few besides the cossacks 

ersevered in desperate resistance. 

he envoy, with arms crossed, paced 
the floor, and at times he passed his 
hands in perturbation through his 
hair. His forehead was bloody, from 
a blow he had received on the right 
side of his head. In a tone of enquiry 
he aceosted me; “ They will kill 
us,” he said, “ Meerza,—they will 
kill us !” I could only reply in the 
affirmative. The last words I heard 
him utter were, “ Futh Alli Shah! 
Futh Alli Shah! jensoudre, jensou- 
dre !” or some such expression. 

I witnessed with the deepest awe 
and admiration the death of the phy- 
sician. From the commencement of 
the attack, he had been active in sti- 
mulating his companions to defend 

emselyes to the last, His only wea- 





pon was a small European sabre. 
He must have judged there was no 
hope of preservation, for he made his 
way into the court, menacing those 
opposed to him, till he met a stout 
young man, who would not turn to 
fly ; they exchanged at the same time 
blows with their swords, The Rus- 
sian raised up his arm to shield his 
head, and his left hand dropped on 
the pavement. Not dismayed, he gain- 
ed the apartment, tore a curtain off 
one of the doors, which he wrapped 
round his maimed limb, and, although 
we endeavoured to oppose his pro- 
ject, he jumped from the window, 
and fell, overpowered by numbers, 
having been previously struck to the 
ground by stones thrown from the 
tops of the walls. 

Ere we relinquished the saloon 
for the farthest side-room, four or 
five of our number were shot. This 
was divided by a partition, behind 
which all who could sought shel- 
ter. Meerza Selliman and Meer- 
za Nerriman did not gain this last 
retreat, but were cut down from be- 
hind on the portal. 

From the window and doorway 
we were assailed ; the cossacks had 
nearly all perished, and two of the 
most forward of the assailants at- 
tempted to make their way into the 
hinder part of the room. In their 
hands were swords or daggers ; they 
were irresolute, and despairing of 
life. I rushed out, flourishing a large 
knife, and as they retired, I so closely 
followed them, that I threw myself 
amongst the foremost of the combat- 
ants, who thought me to be one of 
their number. It was in vain that I 
struggled to gain the court. I could 
not penetrate the crowd, and was 
pushed again into the room, to see the 
lifeless bodies of seventeen of my late 
companions. The envoy had been 
pierced through and through by a 
blow on the left breast from a knife ; 
and an athletic phalwan, or publie 
wrestler, named ——, in the service of 
a citizen of Tehran, was shewn to me 
as the person who had inflicted it. At 
M. Grebayedofi’s feet lay extended 
a cossack, in all probability the offi- 
cer of the party. This devoted ae 
had, throughout the fray, shielde 
with his own body that of M. Gre- 
bayedoff. He shrunk neither from 
stone nor sabre-cut, but all his move- 
ments were calculated to ward off 
danger from his chief, 
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Exhausted by extreme agitation, 
fear, and horror, stupified by severe 
contusions from stones in various 
parts of my body, I had to make a 
final exertion to prevent myself from 
falling inanimate on the floor. 

The evil spirits of hell must this 
day have been let loose, to urge the 
Tehran people to commit atrocities 
which I fancied human nature would 
have shrunk from. 

Not content with foul dastardly 
murder,—not appeased by dipping 
their hands in the blood of so many 
unprotected persons, these worse 
than demons commenced an indis- 
criminate plunder. The gory carcas- 
ses were stripped to the skin; ina 
state of nudity they were cast from 
the room into the open air, under 
horrid grins, laughter, and derision ; 
one a-top of the other they were piled, 
forming a pyramid of human fiesh, 
cemented by the blood oozing from 
their wounds ! 

Almighty God! can these acts go 
unpunished ? I never supposed that 
the human frame contained so much 
liquid. The blood had gushed in 
streams from the bodies, covered 
the floor deeply, then found its way 
in a torrent into the court. 

It was after mid-day that Ireached 
my own quarters. Our servants, by 
explaining that the apartments were 
occupied by Mahomedans only, pre- 
vented the populace from breaking 
into them. They served also fora 
place of refuge to M. Maltzoff, the 
first secretary. His own rooms were 
widely separated from M. Grebaye- 
doff’s, and when the house was for- 
cibly entered, he was unable to join 
his companions. 

Frequent enquiries had been made 
by the townspeople in search of con- 
cealed members of the Russian Mis- 
sion. By dint of entreaties, and the 
distribution of a large sum of money, 
M. Maltzoff induced some of the 
Shah’s ferashes, and a small party 
of the Furahan infantry that had re- 
tired into our quarters, to attend to 
his safety. When the commotion had 
somewhat subsided, we sent infor- 
mation to the Prince Alli Shah that 
M. Maltzoff was alive. A company 
of infantry was in consequence or- 
dered up to the house, under the pre- 
text of taking charge of it; and, late 
in the evening, M. Maltzoff was dress- 
ed in the uniform of a Persian sol- 
dier, and marched in their ranks te 


the palace. This disguise was thought 
necessary to preserve him from the 
still unappeased fury of the populace. 

His situation had been most peril- 
ous, since every corner and nook of 
the house, even by the light of 
candles, had been searched, which 
could have served as a place of con- 
cealment to any individual of the 
Russian Mission. 

The system of extermination was 
so closely adhered to, that the mob 
invaded the premises of the British 
palace ; they murdered there seven 
or eight Russians, lodged in the 
stables, and earried off the whole of 
the horses belonging to the envoy. 

On the commencement of the at- 
tack, vain attempts were made by the 
order of the Shah to quell the disturb- 
ance. 

Meerza Mahomed Alli Khan, with 
a number of his personal attendants, 
had, about the time of the seizure of 
Meerza Yakoob, hastened tothe scene 
of action. His efforts were, from ne- 
cessity, confined to urgent precau- 
tions and entreaties to those who 
were deaf to reason. The Nessuck- 
chee Bashee, and several other offi- 
cers of the court, were in succession 
dispatched to appease the riot; and 
lastly, the Princes Alli Shah and 
Imaum Wurdie Meerza issued from 
the ark, supported by such followers 
as they could hastily assemble. The 
innumerable multitude of the assail- 
ants prevented their near approach 
to the house. Instead of being able 
to succour the Mission, the Princes 
became justly alarmed for their own 
safety. They were reviled, mena- 
ced, and pelted. “Go,” they said, to 
Alli Shah, “ pander your wives to 
the Russians! It is worthy your 
long beard, on which you sprinkle 
so much rose-water. Your brother 
Abbas Meerza has sold himself, body 
and soul, to the Emperor !—Begone, 
Govraum Saug, or we will make 
mincemeat of you!” 

The Princes were obliged to retire 
before a concourse of citizens, who 
drove them to the ark, the gates of 
which were manned, and speedily 
closed, to prevent the forced entrance 
of their pursuers. 

I learnt from my domestics, that 
the mangled corpse of Meerza 
Yakoob had been dragged through 
the city and flung into the ditch of 
the ark. A body, supposed to be that 
of M, Grebayedoff, underwent simi- 
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12 
lar treatment. To the legs, ropes 
were attached, and a mock proces- 
sion was put in movement, which 
moved along the principal streets and 
bazars of the city. A frantic mob 
formed the retinue, and at intervals 
voices exclaimed—* Make way, oh 
citizens ! for the Russian ambassador 
on his way to visit the Shah! Stand 
up, out of respect; salute him in the 
Feringhee style, by taking off your 
caps. Heis thirsty for the love you 
bear his master the Imperatoor—spit 
freely in his face !” 

The body was in this manner pull- 
ed along the ground, and at last ex- 
posed to the public gaze before the 
rappook (flag-staff), in the open 
space before the principal gateway 
of the citadel. After dusk, it was 
removed, by the Prince-governor’s 
orders, to the house of Mahomed 
Khan. 

The night passed by without any 
further acts of violence; and on the 
morning, Kerim Khan, the Ferash 
Bashee, came to superintend the re- 
moval of the bodies. It was ascer- 
tained, that of the Russian Mission 
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forty-four individuals had been put 
to death, 

Search was made for the remains 
of M. Grebayedoff. His body was 
found amongst the heap of slain, be- 
fore the window of his own apart- 
ment. I recognised his altered fea- 
tures, and was fully satisfied that, 
after death, the corpse had been sub- 
jected to no indignities. Armenian 
wiests performed the last offices. 
The body was deposited in the 
church; the remains of the other suf- 
ferers were interred in a large pit, 
without the walls of the city. 

Of the Tehran people, it is said 
about twenty-six or twenty-seven 
were killed and wounded. Certain- 
ly, if a well-regulated posture of de- 
fence had been assumed, and if the 
whole of the retinue of the Mission 
had been assembled, many more of 
the assailants would have perished ; 
under such circumstances, it iseven 
wobable that the attack would have 
Sen repulsed, 

But who can avoid the decrees of 
fate, or venture to scrutinize the 
will of Providence ? 





JOCKE TAITTIS EXPEDITIOUNE TILL HELL. 


COMPILIT BEE MAISTER HOUGGE, 


Jocxe Tarrre hee satte on yonne hille syde, 
And wow but his herte wals sore, 

For hee hadde weiped so long and loudde, 
That hee cold weipe no more. 


The scaldyng teris his chekis did smerte, 
Quhille bathe his eene ranne drie; 

The sobbis were bobbyng at his herte, 
And his mouthe was sore awrie. 


He toke his bonnette off his heide 
And threwe it on the greine, 

And aye he clawit his burlye powe, 
And gaif ane raire betweine : 


* Och, woe is me,” sayit the grefous youth, 
“ That evir | once wals borne, 

For | haif lost my owne true lofe, 
And myne herte is lefte forlorne ! 


“ | lofit hir better nor my breidde, 
Far better than myne lyffe ; 

I would haif given this bullet heide 
To haif halde hir for myne wyffe ! 


* Sho wals the sonne-blink on the brae, 
Als sweite and als deire to mee; 
Far sweiter nor the lychte of daye 
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“ Sho wals the raynbow among the cluddis, 
The lyllye — the dewe, 

The bonnye moorehenne amang the menne, 
Of all the burdis that flewe. 


“ Ane roz-budde grewe withynne her mouthie, 
Which manne colde nevir espye 

But the breize out of the vernalle southe 
Wals sweite quban sho wals nighe. 


“ Sho wals the roz among the flouris, 
The cherrye amang the hawis, 

The starre of lofe among the starris, 
The, sea-mawe ’mang the crawis. 


“ It wals hir power, it wals hir parte, 
The soulis of men to thralle, 

But, och! she halde ane wycked herte, 
And that was worst of alle! 


“ Sho garrit me waire myne pennye fee, 
And nevir thochte it synne, 

On sylken cloke of cramasie 
To rowe her beautye in. 


“ Sho garrit me selle myne collye true, 
My last lamb on the le, 

To decke her all in the skarlette hue, 
Ane comelie sight to see ; 


“ And nowe the ende of all myne geire, 
It grefeth mee to telle ; 

It hathe sente my bonnye lasse to the deille ; 
I woulde raither haif gone myselle!” 


With that Jocke Taitte hee heerit ane lauche, 
Some quhair abone his heide, 

And hee lokit eiste, and hee lokit weste, 
For his herte wals fillit with dreide ; 


Hee lokit ower his lefte sholdere 
To se quhat hee colde se ; 

There ne behelde the muckil deille 
Comyng stendyng ower the le! 


He wore ane boustrous shepherdis plaidde, 
That wauffit als hee were wudde ; 

And the blue bonnette on his heide 
Wals lyke ane thonder cludde. 


His lockis were lyke the hedder cowe, 
And swarthye wals his hue,— 

It wals of that derke and feirsum tinte, 
Betwine the blacke and blue. 


In sothe he wals ane goustye gaiste 
Als anie eye colde se, 

And jollye mischieffe on his face 
Wals prentit stamphishlye. 


The shepherde wals astoundit sore, 
And he courit him doewne for feare: 

“ © quha are you, ye boustrous kairle, 
Or quhatte are you seiking heire ?” ee 
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Joche Taittis Expeditioune till Hell. 
“ T am Gil-Moullis, the a deille, 


And ane heavye chairge haif I, 
For they are the moste rampaugent raice 
That braithes benethe the skie. 


“ They thynke of wemyng nychte and daye, 
And nothyng els thaye mynde, 

Quhille theyre verrye soulis doe falle ane preye 
To the lofe of womankynde. 


“ T wille not clayme the comelye daime 
Which you gaif owre to mee ; 

For ane lychte recklesse deidde of shaime, 
Myne scho wille nevir bee. 


“ But your kynde oftfir in hir plaice, 
I taik with herte and hande, 

For wee lyke to se ane shepherdis faice 
Better nor alle the lande. 


“ | haif wemyng enewe, of rozie hue, 
Alle rathe and rubycounde ; 

T cannot stirre myne fote at home, 
Theyre numberis so abounde. 


* But ane shepherde is theyre greate delychte, 
Theyre is none they lyke soe weille, 

For he touzilis them bothe daye and nyclite, 
And garris them lauch and squeille. 


“ And hee syngis them queire and funnie sangis, 
Which maike theyre hertis fulle gladde, 

And tellis them melting tailes of lofe, 
Which almaist puttis them madde.” 


Then the shepherde clawit his burlye hede, 
And girnit and leuche amayne, 

And he pullit the fogge up fro the hille, 
For he coulde not refrayne. 


Quod he, “ You are ane funnye deille, 
Be more quhate’er you maye ; 
Faythe I wolde lyke to se the jaddis, 
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And heire what theye walde saye ! 
“ I trowit als moche,” sayit the muckelle deille, 
“ That garrit me come with speiede ; 
For it is ane haime will suite you weille, 
In all youre tymis of neidde. 


“Tt wals maide for you, and you for it, 
And monie more besyde; 

There is nathyng happenis in nature brade, 
That wysdome can deryde.” 


Hee rowit the shepherde in his plaidde, 
And hee toke him on his backe 

Als I wolde do ane poore blynde whalpe, 
The tyttellest of the packe. 


And awaye and awaye went the muckle deille, 
Stryding ower hille and daille ; 
It wals soche ane awsum sychte to se, 
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The mountains were his stepping stonis, 
While far ower firthe and floode, 

His bonnette bobbit yont the skie, 
Ane derke and trobilit clude. 


He walked lyke columne sterke and stoure 
On toppis of mountainis greinne ; 

For aye he spangit frae hille to hille, 
Though twentye mylis betwinne. 


And the frychtenit morefoulis fledde amayne 
All shymmering on the wynde ; 

And the ptarmigandis theye lefte the heighte, 
And nevir lokit behynde. 


And ower the mountayne and the mayne 
He helde his mychtie waye, 

Quhille they lefte the daylychte far behynde, 
And enterit ane twilychte graye. 


And the sonne went downe into the Eiste, 
And the mone into the mayne ; 

And the lyttil byrning lampis of hevin, 
Theye vainishit ane bee ane. 


At length theye caime to the deillis halle yette, 
And tirlyt at the pynne, 

And ane jollye porter openit the dore, 
And smudgit als theye came in. 


“ Maistere Gill-Moullis,” then sayit Jocke Taitte, 
“ Is this youre lustie haime ? 

I will thanke you then to taike mee backe, 
To the plaice fro whence I caime. 


“ For heire I cannot se ane styme, 
And darre not gang for feirre ; 

But I heire the yelpe of womannis tungis, 
Which I lyke welle tille heirre.” 


“ Och!” sayit the deille, “ the lychte is goode 
Quhan heire a quhile you dwelle ; 

It is rather sombere at the fyrste, 
But sutis exceedyng welle. 


“ For it is the bagnio of helle, 
Ane braif and gallante plaice, 

The grandiste gaime that evir wals fraimit 
For synneris of human raice. 


“ For wee haif kyngis, and dukis, and lordis, 
That daylie come in pairis ; 

But the jollye hegheedle and the prestis 
Are our best customeris. 


“Tis strainge wee haif no ladyis heire, 
Scairce one our hallis withynne ; 

Thes are alle pryncessis and quenis, 
And lymmeris of vulgar kynne, 


“ But you shalle find them lofying and kynde, 
Rychte blythesum, franke, and fre, 

And aye the longer you lofe them, 
The madder in lofe vou'll beé.” 
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“ Coulde I but se,” the shepherde sayit, 
“ To maike myne choyce arycht, 
This is the very plaice for mee, 
In which I wolde delychte.” 


Then the deille he flung the shepherde downe 
Als hee were ane deidde sheippe, 

And hee lychtit on ane feddir bedde, 
Betweine two queanis asleippe. 


But hee colde not se quhat theye were lyke, 
So up he sprang withe speidde ; 

But he hearit them gigglyng, als he ranne 
In darknesse and in dreidde. 





Hee spyit the Lord of —— suppyng 
His kaille out throughe the reike, 
And the doughtye chieftaine of M—— 
Wals playing at hydde-and-seike. 


And he sawe the lordis and lemanis gaye 
Syttand bebbyng at the wyne, 

And aye theye dronke theyre merrye tostis 
With oggylle and with sygne. 


And everilke draughte they swallowit downe 
More greidillye nor the fyrste ; 

For aye the langer that theye dronke, 
The hotter grewe theyre thyrste. 





Enjoymente there brought no alloye, 
Desyre stille waikyt anewe ; 

The more that theye indulgit in synne, 
The madder on synne theye grewe. 


For mony a yeirre and mony a daye 
Our shepherde did remayne ; 

But nought of pleissure caime his waye 
But quhat grewe byttere payne. 


For he wals fairlye stawit of lofe— 
Of routte and revelrye ; 

Hee haitit the wemyng from his soull, 
Yet colde not let them bee. 





And hee thocht upon his owne firste lofe 
With alle his earlye flaime, 

Who though she had fallen in ane snaire, 
Hir herte wals nevir to blaime. ' 


And ofte he sayit unto himselle, 
Withe the teirre blynding his ee, 

“ Och had_I hir on the greine hille syde, 
And nevir ane eye to se! 


= 


“°Tis sweitte to se the lasse we lyke 
Come lynking ower the le ; 

*Tis sweite to se the earlye budde 
First nodding fro the tre; 


“Tis sweite to se the mornyng beime 
Kyssing the sylver dewe ; 

But forgivenesse is the sweeteste thyng 
That evir ane kynde herte knewe, 
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“ Yes, I wolde kysse her blushyng cheike, 
And grante forgivenesse free; 

For if I dinna forgive myne lofe, 
Then quha can pardon mee ? 


“ But heirre may I in shaime and synne 
For-evir more remayne, 

For Ill nevir se the greine hille syde, 
Nor my true lofe agayne! * 


“ Bay-hay! bay-hay!” quod the shepherde lad, 
Als loude als he coulde raire ; 

, And “ Bouff!—bouff!” quod his colley dogge, 

For it wonderit quhat wals there. 





The shepherde started to his feitte 
In terrour and in teene; 

For hee laye upon the greine hille syde, 
Nor farder had evir beine. 


He soughte his lofe that verye nychte, 
And at his calle sho caime, 

And hee toulde hir of his dreidful dreime 
Of sorrow, synne, and shaime. 


And hir wee errour with the lairde 
Wals alle forgiven fre ; 

And I wals at theyre weddyng yestreinne, 
And ane merrye nycht hald wee ! 





AuTRIVE Lake, 18th August, 1830. 





THE HOUR OF THOUGHT, 


BY DELTA. 


Tue orb of day is sinking, 
The star of eve is winking, 

The silent dews 

Their balm diffuse, 
The summer flowers are drinking ; 
The valley shades grow drearer, 
The atmosphere grows clearer, 
i Around all swim, 
Perplex’d and dim, 

Yet the distant hills seem nearer,— 

O’er their tops the eye may mark 
| The very leaves, distinct and dark. 





Now eastern skies are lightening, 
Wood, mead, and mount are brightening, 
Sink in the blaze 
The stellar rays, 
The clouds of heaven are whitening ; 
Now the curfew-bell is ringing, 
Now the birds forsake their singing, 
‘ The beetle fly 
Hums dully by, 
And the bat his flight is winging ; 
While the glowing, glorious moon, 
Gives tonight the smile of noon. 
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The Hour of Thought. 


Oh! then in churchyards hoary, 
With many a mournful story, ro 
Tis sweet to stray, ° 
Mid tombstones gray, 
And muse on earthly glory! 
Thoughts—deeds—and days departed, 
Up from the past are started, 
Time’s noon and night, 
Its bloom and blight, 
Hopes crown’d with bliss, or thwarted; 
Halcyon peace or demon strife, 
Sweetening or disturbing life. 


Then wake the dreams of childhood, 
Its turbulent or mild mood— 
The gather’d shells, 
The tox-glove bells, 
The bird-nest in the wild wood; 
The corn fields greenly springing ; 
The twilight blackbird singing 
Sweetly, unseen, 
From chestnut green, 
Till all the air is ringing; 
Restless swallows twittering by, 
And the gorgeous sunset sky. 


Then while the moon is glancing, 
Through murmuring foliage dancing, 
Wild fancy strays 
Amid the maze 
Of olden times entrancing ;— 
She scans each strange tradition 
Of dim-eyed Superstition,— 
The monk in hood 
With book and rood, 
And Nun in cell’d contrition; 
Horsemen winding through the dale, 
Morions dark, and shining mail. 


Ah! where are they that knew us, 
That then spake kindly to us? 
Why thus should they 
In evil day 
So frigidly eschew us ? 
We call them—they appear not; 
They listen not, they hear not; 
Their course is run; 
Their day is done ; 
They hope not, and they fear not: 
Past for them are heat and cold, 
Death hath penn’d them in his fold! 


Above their bones unknowing, 

Wild flowers and weeds are growing, 
By moon or sun 
Is nothing done 

To them a thought bestowing: 

In dark repose they wither, 

Like weeds blown hither—thither— 
Alone, alone, 
The Last Trump’s tone 

Shall call them up together. 

Thou shalt hear it, Silence drear } 
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Lp and gouty, we are confined to 
our chair; and occasionally, during 
an hour of rainless sunshine, are 
wheeled by female hands along the 
gravel-walks of our Policy, an unre- 
pining and philosophical valetudina- 
rian. Even the crutch is laid up in 
ordinary, and is encircled with cob- 
webs. A moustrous spider has there 
set up his rest; and our still Study 
ever and anon hearkens to the shrill 
buz of some poor fly expiring be- 
tween those formidable forceps—just 
as so many human ephemerals have 
breathed their last beneath the bite 
of his indulgent master. ’Tis plea- 
sant to look at Domitian—so we love 
to call him—sallying from the centre 
against a wearied wasp, lying, like 
a silkworm, circumvoluted in the 
inextricable toils, and then, seizing 
the sinner by the nape of the neck, 
like Christopher with a Cockney, 
to see the emperor haul him away 
into the charnel-house. But we have 
often less savage recreations :—such 
as watching our bee-hives when 
about to send forth colonies—feed- 
ing our pigeons, a purple people that 
dazzle the daylight—gathering roses 
as they choke our small chariot- 
wheels with their golden orbs—eat- 
ing grapes out of vine-leaf-draperied 
baskets beautifying beneath the gen- 
tle fingers of the Gentle into fairy net- 
work graceful as the gossamer— 
drinking elder-flowerfrontiniac from 
invisible glasses, so transparent in 
its yellowness seems the liquid ra- 
diance—at one moment eyeing a page 
of Paradise Lost, and at another of Pa- 
radise Regained, for what else is the 
face of her who often visiteth our 
Eden, and whose coming and whose 
going is ever likea heavenly dream ! 
Then laying back our head upon the 
cushion of our triumphal car, and 
with half-shut eyes, subsiding slowly 
into haunted sleep or slumber, with 
our fine features up to heaven,a saint- 
like image, such as Raphael loved to 
paint, or Flaxman to embue with the 
soul of stillness in the life-hushed 
marble. Such, dearest reader, are 
some of our pastimes—and so do we 
contrive to close our ears to the 
sound of the scythe of Saturn, cease- 
lessly sweeping over the earth, and 
leaving, at every stride of the mower, 
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a swathe more rueful than ever, after 
a night of shipwreck, did strew with 
ghastliness a lee sea-shore! 

Thus do we make avirtue of neces- 
sity—and thus contentment wreathes 
with silk and velvet the prisoner’s 
chains. Once were we—long, long 
ago—restless as a sunbeam on the 
restless wave—rapid as a river that 
seems enraged with the rocks, but all 
the while, you blockhead—(beg your 
pardon )—in love 


“ Doth make sweet music with th’ ena- 
mell'd stones”’— 


strong as a steed let loose from Arab’s 
tent in the oasis to slake his thirst at 
thedesert well—fierce in our harmless 
joy as a red-deer belling on the hills 
—tameless as the eagle sporting in 
the storm—gay as the “ dolphin ona 
tropic sea”—“ mad as young bulls” 
—and wild as a whole wilderness of 
adolescent lions. But now—alas! and 
alack-a-day! the sunbeam is but a 
patch of sober verdure—the river is 
changed into a canal—the “ desert- 
born” is foundered—the red-deer is 
slow as an old ram—the eagle has 
forsook his cliff and his clouds, and 
hops among the gooseberry bushes 
—the dolphin has degenerated into a 
land-tortoise—without danger now 
might a very child take the bull by 
the horns—and though something of 
a lion still, our roar is, like that of 
the nightingale, “ most musical most 
melancholy”—and, as we attempt to 
shake our mane, your grandmother 
—fair subscriber—cannot choose but 
weep! 

It speaks folios in favour of our 
philanthropy, to know that, in our 
own imprisonment, we love to see all 
life free as air. Would that by a 
word of ours we could clothe all hu- 
man shoulders with wings! Would 
that by a word of ours we could 
plume all human spirits with thoughts 
strong as the eagle’s pinions, that 
they might winnow their way into 
the empyrean! Tories! Yes! we 
are Tories. Our faith is in the Di- 
vine right of kings,—but easy, my 
boys, easy—all free men are kings, 
and they hold their empire from 
heaven. That is our erg 9 
losophical—moral—religious creed. 
In its spirit we have liyed—and in 
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its spirit we hope to die—not on the 
scaffold like Sidney—no--no—no— 
not by any manner of means like Sid- 
‘néy on the scaffold—but like our- 
selves on a hair-mattress above a 
feather-bed, our head decently sunk 
in three pillows and one bolster, and 
our frame stretched out unagitated- 
ly beneath a white counterpane! 
But meanwhile—though almost as 
unlocomotive as the dead—in body 
—there is perpetual motion in our 
souls. Sleep is one thing, and stag- 
nation is another—as is well known 
to all eyes that have ever seen, by 
moonlight and midnight, the face 
‘of Christopher North, or of Winder- 
mere. 

Windermere! Why, at this bless- 
ed moment, we behold the beauty 
of all its intermingling isles! There 
they are—all gazing down on their 
own reflected loveliness in the magic 
mirror of the air-like water, just as 
many a holy time we have seen them 
all agaze, when, with suspended oar 
and suspended breath—no sound but 
a ripple on the Naiad’s bow, and a 
beating at our own heart—motion- 
less in our own motionless bark—we 
seemed to float midway down that 
beautiful abyss, between the heaven 
above and the heaven below,on some 
strange terrestrial scene composed 
of trees and the shadows of trees by 
the imagination made indistinguish- 
able to the eye, and as delight deep- 
ened into dreams, all lost at last, 
clouds, groves, water, air, sky, in their 
various and profound confusion of 
supernatural peace! But asea-born 
breeze is on Bowness Bay ; all at 
once the lake is blue as the sky ; and 
that evanescent world is felt to have 
been but a vision. Like swans that 
had been asleep in the airless sun- 
shine, lo! where from every shady 
nook appear the white-sailed pin- 
naces! For on merry Windermere— 
you must know—every breezy hour 
has its own Regatta! 

But intending to be useful, we are 
becoming ornamental ; of this article 
it must not be said, that 


* Pare description holds the place of 
sense” — 


therefore, let us be simple, but not 
silly, as plain as is possible without 
_ being prosy, as instructive as is con- 
sistent with being entertaining, a 
cheerful companion and a trusty 
guide, 
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We shall suppose that you ‘have 
left Kendal, and are on your way to 
Bowness. Forget, as much as:may 
be, all worldly cares and:anxieties, 
and let your hearts be open and free 
to all genial impulses about to be 
breathed into them from the beauti- 
ful and sublime in nature. There is 
no need of that foolish state of feel- 
ing called enthusiasm. You have but 
to be happy; and by and by your 
happiness will grow into delight. 
The blue mountains already set your 
imaginations at work; among those 
clouds and mists, you fancy many a 
magnificent precipice—and in the 
valleys that sleep below, you image 
to yourselves the scenery of rivers 
and lakes. The landscape immedi- 
ately around gradually grows more 
and more picturesque and romantic; 
and you feel that you are on the very 
borders of Fairy-Land. The first 
smile of Windermere salutes your 
impatient eyes, and sinks silently in- 
to your heart. You know not how 
beautiful it may be—nor yetin what 
the beauty consists; but your finest 
sensibilities to nature are touched— 
and a tinge of poetry, as from a rain- 
bow, overspreads that cluster of 
islands that seems to woo you to their 
still retreats, And now 


“ Wooded Winandermere, the river-lake,” 


with all its bays and promontories, 
lies in the morning light serene as a 
Sabbath, and cheerful as a Holiday ; 
and you feel that there is loveliness 
on this earth more exquisite and per- 
fect than ever visited your slumbers 
even in the glimpses of a dream. 
The first sight of such a scene will 
be unforgotten to your dying day— 
for such passive impressions are 
deeper than we can explain—our 
whole spiritual being is suddenly 
awakened to receive them—and as- 
sociations, swift as light, are gather- 
ed into one Emotion of Beauty which 
shall be imperishable, and whieh, 
often as memory recalls that moment, 
grows into genius, and vents itself in 
appropriate expressions, each in it- 
self a picture. Thus may one mo- 
ment minister to years; and the life- 
wearied heart of old age, by one de- 
lightful remembrance, be restored to 
primal joy—the glory of the past 
rought beamingly ‘upon the’ faded 
present—and the world that is ob- 
scurely passing away from our eyes, 
re-iumined with the visions of its 
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early morn. The shows of nature 
ave indeed evanescent, but their spi- 
ritual influences are immortal; and 
from that. grove now eg in the 
sunlight, may your heart derive a 
delight that shall utterly perish but 
in the grave ! 

But now you are in the White 
Lion, and our advice to you—per- 
haps unnecessary—is immediately 
to order breakfast. There are many 
parlours—some with a charming 
prospect, and some without any 
prospect at all; but remember that 
there are other people in the world 
besides yourselves,—and therefore, 
into whatever parlour you may be 
shewn by a pretty maid, be content- 
ed, and lose no time in addressing 
yourselves to your repast. ‘Thatover, 
be in no hurry to get on the Lake. 
Perhaps all the boats are engaged— 
and Billy Balmer is at the Waterhead. 
So stroll into the churchyard, and 
take a glance over the graves. Close 
to the oriel-window of the church is 
one tomb over which one might me- 
ditate half an autumnal day! Lnter 
the church, and you will feel the 
beauty of these fine lines in the Ex- 
cursion— 


“ Not raised in nice proportions was the 
pile, 

But large and massy ; for duration built ; 

With pillars crowded, and the roof up- 
held 

By naked rafters extricately cross'd, 

Like leafless underboughs, mid some thick 
grove, 


All wither’d by the depth of shade above!” 


Go down to the low terrace-walk 
along the Bay. The Bay is in itself 
a Lake, at all times cheerful with its 
scattered, fleet, at anchor or under 
weigh—its villas aud cottages, each 
rejoicing in its garden or orchard— 
its meadows mellowing to the reedy 
margin of the pellucid water—its 
heath-covered boat-houses—its own 
portion of the Isle called Beautiful— 
and /beyond that: silvan haunt, ‘the 
sweet Iurness Fells, with gentle out- 
line undulating in the sky, and among 
its spiral larches shewing, bere and 
there, groves and copses of the old 
unviolated woods. Yes, Bewness- 
Bay is in itself a Lake ; but how fine- 
ly does it blend away, through its 
screens of oak and sycamore-trees, 
into a larger Lake~another, yet the 


same—on whose blue bosom you see 
bearing down to windward—for the 
morning breeze is born—many a tiny 
sail! It has the appearance of a race. 
Yes—it is a race; and the Liver- 
poolian, as of yore, is eating them all 
out of the wind, and without another 
tack will make her anchorage. But 
hark—Music! °Tis the Bowness 
Band playing “See the conquering 
Hero comes !”’—and our old friend 
has carried away the gold cup from 
ull competitors. 

Now turn your faces up the hill 
above the village school. That green 
mount is what is called a—Station. 
The villagers are admiring a grove of 
parasols, while you—the party—are 
admiring the village—with its irregu- 
lar roofs—white, blue, grey, green, 
brown, and black walls—fruit-laden 
trees so yellow—its central church- 
tower—and environing groves vari- 
ously burnished by autumn. Saw 
ye ever banks and braes and knolls 
so beautifully bedropt with human 
dwellings ¥ There is no solitude 
about Windermere. Shame on hu- 
man nature, were Paradise unin- 
habited! Here, in amicable neigh- 
bourhood, are halls and huts—here 
rises through groves the dome of the 
rich man’s palace,—and there the 
low roof of the poor man’s cottage 
beneath its one single sycamore! 
Here are hundreds of small proper- 
ties hereditary in the same families 
for many hundred years—and never, 
never, O Westmoreland! may thy 
race of statesmen be extinct—nor 
the virtues that ennoble their humble 
households! See, suddenly brought 
forth by sunshine from among the 
old woods—and then sinking away 
into hex usual unobtrusive serenity— 
the lake-loving Rayrig, almost level, 
so it seems, with the water, yet 
smiling over her owa quiet bay from 
the grove-shelter of her pastoral 
mound! Within her walls may peace 
ever dwell with piety—and the light 
of science long blend with the lustre 
of the domestic hearth. Thence to 
Calgarth is all one forest—yet glade- 
broken, and enlivened by open up- 
lands, so that the roamer, while he 
expects a night of umbrage, often 
finds himself in the open day, be- 
neath the bright blue bow of hea« 
ven haply without a cloud. The eye 
travels delighted over the multitus 
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dinous tree-tops—often dense as one 
single tree—till it rests, in sublime 
satisfaction, on the far-off mountains, 
that lose not a woody character, till 
the tree-sprinkled pastures roughen 
into rocks—and rocks tower into pre- 
cipices, where the falcons breed. But 
the lake will not suffer the eye long to 
wander among the distant glooms. 
She wins us wholly to herself—and 
restlessly and passionately for a while 
—but calmly and affectionately at last 
—the heart embraces all her beauty, 
and wishes that the vision might en- 
dure for ever, and that here our 
tent were pitched—to be struck no 
more during our earthly pilgrimage ! 
Imagination lapses into a thousand 
moods. O for a fairy pinnace to 
glide and float for aye over those 
golden waves! A_ hermit-cell on 
sweet Lady-Holm! A silvan shiel- 
ing on Loughrig side! A nest in 
that nameless dell, which sees but 
one small slip of heaven, and longs 
at night for the reascending visit of 
its few loving stars! A dwelling 
open to all the skiey influence on 
the mountain-brow, the darling of the 
rising or the setting sun, and often 
seen by eyes in the lower world glit- 
tering through the rainbow ! 
All this seems a very imperfect 
icture indeed, or panorama of 
indermere, from the hill behind the 
schoolhouse in the village of Bow- 
hess. So, to put a stop to such 
nonsense, let us descend to the White 
Lion—and enquire about Billy Bal- 
mer. Billy has arrived from Water- 
head—seems tolerably steady—Mr 
Ullock’s boats may be trusted—so 
let us take a voyage of discovery on 
the Lake. Let those who have rea- 
son to think that they have been 
born to die a different death from 
drowning, hoist a sail. We to-day 
shall feather an oar. Billy takes 
the stroke—Mr William Garnet’s at 
the helm—and “ row, vassals, row ! 
for the pride of the Lowlands,” is 
the choral song that accompanies the 
Naiad out of the bay, and round the 
north end of the Isle called Beauti- 
ful, under the wave-darkening um- 
brage of that ancient oak. And now 
we are in the lovely straits be- 
tween that Island and the mainland 
of Furness Fells. The village has 


oe but not melted away ; 
for, 


ark ! the church-tower tolls ten, 
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—and see the sun is high in heaven. 
High, but not hot—for the first Sep- 
tember frosts chilled the rosy fingers 
of the morn as she bathed them in the 
dews, and the air is cool as a cucum- 
ber. Cool but bland—and as clear and 
transparent as a fine eye lighted up 
by a good conscience. There were 
breezes in Bowness Bay—but here 
there are none—or, if there be, they 
but whisper aloft in the tree-tops,and 
rufie not the water, which is calm 
as Louisa’s breast. The small isles 
here are but few in number—yet 
the best arithmetician of the party 
cannot count them—in confusion so 
rich and rare do they blend their sha- 
dows with those of the groves on the 
Isle called Beautiful, and on the 
Furness Fells! A tide imperceptible 
to the eye, drifts us on among and 
above those beautiful refiections— 
that downward world of hanging 
dreams! and ever and anon we 
beckon unto Billy gently to dip his 
oar, that we may see a world destroy- 
ed and recreated in one moment of 
time. Yes! Billy! thou arta poet 
—and canst work more wonders with 
thine oar than could he with his pen 
who painted “ heavenly Una with 
her milk-white lamb,” wandering by 
herself in Fairy-Land. How is it, 
pray, that our souls are satiated with 
such beauty as this’ Is it because 
’tis unsubstantial all—senseless, 
though fair—and in its evanescence 
unsuited to the sympathies that yearn 
for the permanencies of breathing 
life Dreams are delightful only as 
delusions within the delusion of this 
our mortal waking existence—one 
touch of what we call reality dis- 
solves them all—blissful though they 
may have been, we care not when 
the bubble bursts—nay, we are glad 
again to return to our own natural 
world, care-haunted, though, in its 
happiest moods, it be—glad as if we 
had escaped from glamoury—and, 
oh! beyond expression sweet it is 
once more to drink the light of living 
eyes—the music of living lips—after 
that preternatural hush that steeps 
the shadowy realms of the imagina- 
tion, whether stretching along a sun- 
set-heaven, or the mystical imagery 
of earth and sky floating in the lustre 
of lake or sea. 

Therefore “ row, vassals, row, for 
the pride of the Lowlands,” and as 
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rowing is a thirsty exercise, let us 
land-at the Ferry, and each man re- 
fresh himself with a horn of ale. 

There is nota prettier place on all 
Windermere than the Ferry-House, 
or one better adapted for a honey- 
moon. You can hand your bride into 
a boat almost out of the parlour win- 
dow, and be off among the islands in a 
moment, or into nook or bay where no 
prying eye, even through telescope, 
(a most unwarrantable instrument, ) 
can overlook your happiness; or you 
can secrete yourselves, like buck and 
doe, among the lady-fern on Furness 
Fells, where not a sunbeam can in- 
trude on your sacred privacy, and 
where you may melt down hours to 
moments in chaste connubial bliss, 
brightening futurity with plans of 
domestic enjoyment, like long lines 
of lustre streaming across the lake. 
But at present, let us visit the Fort- 
looking Building among the cliffs, 
called The Station, and see how Win- 
dermere looks as we front the east. 
Why, you would not know it to be 
the same lake. The Isle called Beau- 
tiful, which heretofore had scarcely 
seemed an isle, appearing to belong 
to one or other shore of the main- 
land, from this point of view is an 
isle indeed, loading the lake witha 
weight of beauty, and giving it an in- 
effable character of richness which 
nowhere else does it possess, while 
the other lesser isles, dropt “ in na- 
ture’s careless haste” between it and 
the Furness Fells, connect it still with 
those lovely shores from which it 
floats a short way apart, without be- 
ing disunited—one spirit blending 
the whole together within the com- 
pass of a fledgling’s flight. Beyond 
these 


“ Sister isles that smile 
Together like a happy family 
Of beauty and of love,” 


the eye meets the Rayrig-woods, with 
but a gleam of water between, only 
visible in sunshine, and is gently 
conducted by them up the hills of 
Applethwaite diversified with culti- 
vated enclosures “ all green as eme- 
rald,” to their very summits, with all 
their pastoral and arable grounds be- 
sprinkled with stately single trees, 
copses, or groves. On the nearer side 
of these hills is seen, stretching far 
off to other lofty regions—Hill-bell 
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and High-street conspicuous over the 
rest—thelong vale of Troutbeck, with 
its picturesque cottages, in “ num- 
bers without number, numberless,” 
and all its sable pines and sycamores 
—on the farther side, that most sil- 
van of all silvan mountains, where 
lately the Hemans warbled her na- 
tive wood-notes wild in her poetic 
bower, fitly called Dovenest, and be- 
yond, Kirkstone Fells and Rydal 
Head, magnificent giants looking 
westward to the Langdale Pikes, 
(here unseen, ) 


‘* The last that parley with the setting 
sun.” 


Immediately in front, the hills are low 
and lovely, sloping with gentle un- 
dulations down to the lake, here 
| Ae gees along all its shores. 
he elm-grove that overshadows the 
Parsonage is especially conspicuous 
—stately and solemn in a green old 
age—and though now silent, in sprin: 
and early summer clamorous wi 
rooks in love or alarm, an ancient 
family, and not to be expelled from 
their hereditary seats. Following the 
line of shore to the right, and turn- 
ing your eyes unwillingly away from 
the bright and breezy Belfield, they 
fall on the elegant architecture of 
Storrs-hall, gleaming from a glade in 
the thick woods, and still looking 
southward, they see a serene series 
of the same forest scenery, along the 
heights of Gillhead and Gummer's- 
How, till Windermere is lost, appa- 
rently narrowed into ariver, beyond 
Townhead and Fellfoot, where the 
prospect is closed by a beaconed 
eminence clothed with shadowy trees 
to the very base of the Tower. The 
points and promontories jutting into 
the lake from these and the opposite 
shores—which are of a humbler, 
though not tame character—are all 
laced most felicitously—and as the 
lights and shadows keep shifting on 
the water, assume endless varieties of 
relative position to the eye, so that 
often during one short hour, you 
might think you had been gazing on 
Windermere with a kaleidoscopical 
eye that had seemed to create the 
beauty which in good truth is floating 
there for ever on the bosom of na- 
ture. 
That description, perhaps, is not 
so yery much amiss; but should you 
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think otherwise, be so good as give 
us a better—meanwhile let us de- 
scend from The Station—and its 
stained windows—stained into set- 
ting sunlight—frost and snow—the 
purpling autumn—and the first faint 
vernal green—and re-embark at the 
Ferry-House pier. Berkshire Island 
is fair—but we have always looked 
at it with an evil eye since unable to 
weather it in our old schooner, one day 
when the Victory, on the same tack, 
shot by it to windward like a salmon. 
But now we are half-way between 
Storr’s Point and Rawlinson’s Nab— 
so, my dear Garnet, down with the 
helm and let us put about (who is 
that catching crabs ) fora fine front 
view of the Grecian edifice. It does 
honour to the genius of Gandy—and 
say what people choose of a classic 
clime, the light of a Westmoreland 
sky falls beautifully on that marble- 
like stone, which, whether the hea- 
vens be in gloom or glory, “ shines 
well where it stands,” and flings 
across the lake a majestic shadow. 
Methought there passed along the 
lawn the image of one now in his 
tomb! The memory of that bright day 
returns, when Windermere glittered 
with all her sails in honour of the 
great Northern Minstrel, and of him 
the Eloquent, whose lips are now 
mute in the dust. Methinks we see 
his smile benign—that we hear his 
voice silver-sweet ! 


* But away with melancholy, 
Nor doleful changes ring”— 


as such thoughts came like sha- 
dows, like shadows let them depart 
—and spite of that which happeneth 
to all men—“ this one day we give 
to merriment.” Pull, Billy, pull— 
or we will turn you round—and in 
that case there is no refreshment 
nearer than Newby-bridge. The 
Naiad feels the invigorated impulse 
—and her cut-water murmurs to the 
tune of six knots through the tiny 
cataract foaming round her bows. 
The woods are all running down the 
lake—and at that rate, by two post 
meridiem will be in the sea. 
Commend us—on a Tour—to 
lunch and dinner in one. ’Tis a sa- 
ving both of time and money—and 
of all the dinner-lunches that ever 
were set upon asublunary table, the 
Sacile principesare the dinner-lunches 
you may deyour in the White Lion, 
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Bowness. Take a walk—and a seat 
on the green that overlooks the vil- 
lage, almost on a level with the lead- 
roof of the venerable church—while 
Hebe is laying the cloth for a repast 
fit for Jove, Juno, and the other hea- 
then gods aud goddesses—and if you 
must have politics—why, call for the 
Standard or Sun, (Heavens! there is 
that Whig already at the Times, ) and 
devote a few hurried and hungry 
minutes to the new French Revolu- 
tion. Why, the Green of all Greens— 
often traced by us of yore beneath 
the midnight moonlight—till a path 
was worn along the edge of the low 
wall, still called “ North’s Walk”— 
is absolutely converted into a read- 
ing-room, and our laking party into 
a political club. There is Louisa 
with the Leeds Intelligencer—and 
Matilda with the Morning Herald— 
and Harriet with that York paper 
worth them all put together—for it 
teils of Priam, and the Cardinal,and St 
Nicholas,—but, hark! a soft footstep! 
And then a soft voice—no dialect or 
accent pleasanter than the Westmore- 
land—whispers thatthe dinner-lunch 
is on the table—and no leading article 
like a cold round of beef—or a veal- 
pie! Let the Parisians settle their Con- 
stitution as they will—meanwhile let 
us strengthen ours—andafter a single 
glass of Madeira—and a horn of 
home-brewed—let us off on foot—on 
horseback—in gig—car—and chariot 
—to Troutbeck. 

It is about a couple of miles, we 
should think, from Bowness to Cook’s 
House—along the turnpike road— 
half the distance lying embowered 
in the Rayrig woods—and half open 
to lake, cloud, and sky. It is plea- 
sant to lose sight now and then of the 
lake along whose banks you are tra- 
velling, especially if during separa- 
tion you become a Druid. ‘The wa- 
ter woos you at your return with her 
bluest smile, and her whitest mur- 
mur. Some of the finest trees ‘nu all 
the Rayrig weods have had the good 
sense to grow by the roadside, where 
they can see all that is passing, and 
make their own observations on us 
deciduous plants. Few of them seem 
to be very old—much older than 
Christopher North—and, like him, 
they wear well, trunk sound to the 
core, arms with a long sweep, and 
head in fine proportions of cerebral 
developement, -fortified against all 
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storms—perfect pictures of oaks in 
their prime. You may see one— 
without looking for it—near a farm- 
house called Miller-ground—himself 
agrove, His trunk is clothed ina 
tunic of moss, which shews the an- 
cient Silvan to great advantage—and 
it would be no easy matter to give 
him a fall. Should you wish to see 
Windermere in all her glory, you 
have but to enter a gate a few yards 
on this side of his shade, and ascend 
an eminence called by us Green-bank 
—but you had as well leave your red 
mantle in the carriage, for an enor- 
mous white, long-horned Lancashire 
bullhas for some years established his 
head-quarters there, and you would 
not wish your wife to become a wi- 
dow, with six fatherless children. 
But the royal road of poetry is often 
the most splendid—and by keeping 
the turnpike, yousoon find n Bones 
a terrace to which there was nothing 
to compare in the hanging gardens of 
Babylon. There is the widest breadth 
of water—the richest foreground of 
wood—and the most magnificent 
back-ground of mountains—not only 
in Westmoreland, but—believe us— 
in all the world. That blue roof is Cal- 
‘garth—and no traveller ever pauses 
on this brow without giving it a bless- 
ing—for the sake of the Illustrious 
Dead—for there long dwelt in the 
body Bishop Watson, the Defender 
of the Faith, and there within the sha- 
dow of his memory still dwell those 
dearest on earth to his beatified 
spirit. So pass along in high and so- 
lemn thought, till you lose sight of 
Calgarth in the lone-road that leads 
by St Catherines, and then relapse 
into pleasant fancies and picturesque 
dreams. This is the best way by far 
of approaching Troutbeck. No ups 
and downs in this life were ever more 
enlivening—not even the ups and 
downs ef a bird learning to fly. 
‘Sheep-fences, seven feet high, are ad- 
nirable contrivances for shutting out 
scenery ; and by shutting out much 
scenery, why, you confer an unap- 
preciable value on the little that re- 
mains visible, and feel as if you could 
hug it to your heart. But sometimes 
one does feel tempted to shove down 
afew roods of intercepting stone-wall 
higher than the horse-hair on a cuiras- 
sier’s casque—though sheep should 
eat the suckers and scions, protected 
as they there shoot, atthe price of the 
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concealment of the picturesque and 
the poetical from beauty-seatchin: 
eyes. That is a long lane, it is said, 
which has never a turning; so, this 
must be a short one, which has a 
hundred. You have turned your 
back on Windermere—and our ad- 
vice to you is, to keep your face to 
the mountains. Troutbeck is a jewel 
—a diamond of a stream—but Bob- 
bin-mills have exhausted some of the 
most lustrous pools, changing them 
into shallows, where the minnows 
rove. Deep dells are his delight— 
and he loves the rugged scaurs that 
intrench his wooded banks—and the 
fantastic rocks that tower-like hang 
at intervals over his winding course, 
and seem sometimes to block it up 
—but the miner works his way out 
beneath galleries and arches in the 
living stone—sometimes silent— 
sometimes singing—and sometimes 
roaring like thunder—till subsiding 
into a placid spirit, ere he reaches 
the wooden-bridge in the bonny holms 
of Calgarth, he glides graceful as the 
swan that sometimes sees its image 
in his breast, and through alder and 
willow banks murmurs away his life 
in the Lake. 

Yes—that is Troutbeck Chapel— 
one of the smallest—and to our eyes 
the very simplest—of all the chapels 
among the hills. Yet will it be re- 
membered when more pretending 
edifices are forgotten—just like some 
mild, sensible, but perhaps somewhat 
too silent person, whose acquaint- 
anceship—nay, friendship—we feela 
wish to cultivate—we scarce know 
why—except thathe is mild,sensible, 
and silent—whereas we would not 
be civil to the brusque, upsetting, and 
loquacious puppy at his elbow, whose 
information is as various as it is pro- 
found, were one word or look of 
courtesy to save him from the flames. 
For heaven’s sake, Louisa, don’t 
sketch Troutbeck Chapel! There is 
nothing but a square tower—a ho- 
rizontal roof—and some perpendicu- 
lar walls. The outlines of the moun- 
tains here have no specific character. 
That bridge is but a poor feature— 
and the stream here very common- 
place. Put them not on paper. Yet 
alive—is not the secluded scene felt 
to be most beautiful ? It has a soul. 
The pure spirit of the pastoral age 
is breathing here—in this utter noise- 
lessness there is the oblivion of all 
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turmoil—andas the bleating of flocks 
comes on the ear, along the fine air, 
from the green pastures of the Kent- 
mere range of soft undulating hills, 
the stilled heart whispers to itself 
“ this is peace !” 
The worst of it is, that of all the 
en that on earth do dwell, your 
routbeck statesmen are the most 
litigious—and most quarrelsome 
about straws. Not a footpath in 
all the parish that has not cost a 
hundred pounds in lawsuits. The 
most insignificant stile is referred to 
a full bench of magistrates. That 
te was carried to the Quarter 
sessions. No branch of a tree can 
shoot six inches over a march-wall 
without being indicted for a trespass. 
And should a frost-loosened stone 
tumble from some skrees down upon 
a neighbour’s field, he will be served 
with a notice to quit before next 
morning. Many of the small pro- 
perties hereabouts have been mort- 
gaged over head and ears to fee 
rascally attorneys. Yet the last hoop 
of apples will go to the land-sharks 
—and the statesman, driven at last 
from his paternal fields, will sue for 
something or another in formd pau- 
peris, were it but the worthless wood 
and second-hand nails that may be 
destined for his coffin. This isa pret- 
ty picture of pastoral life—but we 
must take pastoral life as we find it. 
Nor have we any doubt that things 
were every whit as bad in the time 
of the Patriarchs—else, whence the 
satirical sneer, “ sham Abraham 7” 
Yonder is the Village straggling away 
up along the hillside, till the farthest 
house seems a rock fallen with trees 
from the mountain. The cottages 
stand for the most part in clusters of 
twos or threes—with here and there 
what in Scotland we should call a 
clachan—many a sma’ toun within 
the ae lang toun—but where in all 
braid Scotland is a mile-long scatter- 
ed congregation of rural dwellings, 
all dropt down where the Painter 
and the Poet would have wished to 
plant them, on knolls, and in dells, 
and on banks and braes, and below 
tree-crested rocks, and all bound 
together in picturesque confusion, 
by old groves of ash, oak, and syca- 
more, and by flower-gardens and 
fruit-orchards, rich as those of the 
Hesperides ? 
If you have no objections—our 
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pretty dears—we shall return to 
Bowness by Lowood. Let us form 
a straggling line of march—so that we 
may one and all indulge in our own 
silent fancies—and let not a word 
be spoken—virgins—under the pe- 
nalty of two kisses for one syllable 
—till we crown the height above 
Briary-Close. Why, there it is al- 
ready—and we hear our musical 
friend’s voice-accompanied guitar. 
From the front of his cottage, the 
head and shoulders of Windermere 
are seen in their most majestic shape 
—and from nowhere else is the long- 
withdrawing Langdale so magnifi- 
cently closed by mountains. There at 
sunset hangs “ Cloudland, Gorgeous- 
land,” to gaze on which for an hour 
might almost make a Sewell Stokes 
a Poetaster. Who said that Winder- 
mere was too narrow? The same 
critic who thinks the full harvest 
moon too round—and despises the 
twinkling of the evening star. It is 
all the way down—from head to 
foot—from the Brathay to the Leven 
—of the proper breadth precisely— 
to a quarter of an inch. Were the 
reeds in Poolwyke Bay—on which 
the birds love to balance themselves 
—at low or high water, to be vi- 
sibly longer or shorter than what 
they have always been in the habit 
of being on such occasions, since 
first we brushed them with an oar, 
when landing in our skiff from the 
Endeavour, the beauty of the whole 
of Windermere would be impaired 
—so exquisitely adapted is that 
pellucid gleam to the lips of its silvan 
shores! True, there are flaws in 
the diamond—but only when the 
squalls came—and as the blackness 
sweeps by, that diamond of the first 
water is again sky-bright and sky- 
blue, as an angel’s eyes. Lowood 
Bay—we are now embarked in Mr 
Jackson’s prettiest pinnace—when 
the sun is westering—which it now 
is—surpasses all other bays in fresh- 
water Mediterraneans. Eve loves 
to see her pensive face reflected in 
that serenest mirror. To flatter 
such a divinity is impossible—but 
sure she never wears a smile so 
divine as when adjusting her dusky 
tresses in that truest of all glasses, 
set in the chastest of all rich frames. 
Pleased she retires—with a waver- 
ing motion—and casting “ many a 
longing, lingering look behind”— 
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fades indistinctly away among the 
Brathay woods; while Night, her 
elder sister, or rather her younger— 
we really know not which—takes 
her place at the darkening mirror, 
tillit glitters with her crescent-moon- 
coronet, wreathed perhaps with a 
white cloud, and just over the silver 
bow the lustre of one large yellow 
star. 

As none of the party complain of 
hunger—let us crack among us a 
single bottle of our worthy host’s 
choice old Madeira—and then haste 
in the barouche (ha! here it is) to 
Bowness. It is right now to laugh 
—and sing—and recite poetry—and 
talk all manner of nonsense. Didn’t 
ye hear something crack ? Can it be 
a spring—or merely the axletree? 
Our clerical friend from Chester 
assures us twas but a string of his 
guitar—so no more shrieking—and 
after coffee we shall have 


© Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay your golden 
cushion down !” 


And then we two, my dear sir, must 
have a contest at chess—at which, 
if you beat us, we shall leave our 
bed at midnight, and murder you in 
your sleep. “ But where,” murmurs 
Matilda, “ are we going?” To 
Oresthead, love,—and Elleray—for 
you must see a sight these sweet eyes 
of thine never saw before—a suNsET. 

We have often wondered if there 
be in the world one woman indis- 
yutably and undeniably the most 
Peautiful of all women—or if, in- 
deed, our first Mother were “ the 
loveliest of her daughters, Eve.” 
What human female beauty is all 
men feel—but few men know—and 
none can tell—farther than that it 
is perfect spiritual health, breathing- 
ly embodied in perfect corporeal 
flesh and blood, according to certain 
god-framed adaptations of form and 
hue, that, by a familiar, yet inscru- 
table mystery, to our senses and our 
souls express sanctity and purity of 
the immortal essence enshrined with- 
in, by aid of all associated percep- 
tions and emotions that the heart 
and the imagination can agglomerate 
round them as instantly and as un- 
hesitatingly as the faculties of thought 
and feeling can agglomerate round a 
lily or arose, for example, the percep- 
tions and emotions that make them— 
by divine right of inalienable beau- 


ty—the Royal Families of Flowers. 
This definition—or description ra- 
ther—of human female beauty, may 
appear to some, as indeed it appears 
to us—something vague ; but all pro- 
found truths—out of the exact sci- 
ences—are something vague; and it 
is manifestly the design of a beni 
and gracious Providence, that they 
should be so till the end of time— 
till mortality has put on immortal- 
ity—and earth is heaven. Vague- 
ness, therefore, is no fault in philo- 
sophy—any more than in the dawn 
of morning, or the gloaming of eve. 
Enough, if each clause of the sentence 
that seeks to elucidate a confessed 
mystery, has a meaning harmonious 
with all the meanings in all the other 
clauses—and that the effect of the 
whole taken together is musical— 
and atune. Then itis Truth. For 
all Falsehood is dissonant—and ve- 
rity is concent. It is our faith, that 
the souls of some women are angelic 
—or nearly so—by nature and the 
Christian religion—and that the faces 
and persons of some women are an- 
gelic—or nearly so—whose souls, ne- 
vertheless, are seen to be far other- 
wise—and, on that discovery, beauty 
fades ordies. But may not soul and 
body—spirit .and matter—meet in 
perfect union—at birth; and grow 
together into a creature, though of 
spiritual mould, “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly,” as Eve before the Fall? Such 
a creature—such creatures—may 
have been—but the question is—did 
you ever see one? We almost think 
that we have; but 

*€ She is dedde, 

Gone to her death-bedde 

All under the willow-tree,” 
and it may be that her image in the 
moonlight of memory and imagina- 
tion, may be more perfectly beautiful 
than she herself ever was, when 


‘“* Upgrew that living flower beneath our 
eye.” 
Yes—'tis thus that we form to our- 
selves—incommunicably within our 
souls—what we choose to call Ideal 
Beauty—that is, a life-in-death image 
or Eidolon of a Being whose voice 
was once heard, and whose footsteps 
once wandered among the flowers of 
this earth. But it is a mistake to be- 
lieve that such beauty as this can 
visit the soul only after the original 
in which it once breathed is dead. 
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For as it can only be seen by pro- 
foundest passion—and the profound- 
est are the passions of Love, and Pity, 
and Grief—why may not each and all 
of these passions—when we consider 
the constitution of this world and this 
life—be awakened in their utmost 
heightand depth by the sight of living 
beauty, as well as by the memory of 
the dead? To do so is surely within 
“the reachings of our souls,”—and if 
80, then may the virgin beauty of his 
daughter, praying with folded hands 
and heavenward face when leaning 
in health on her father’s knees, tran- 
scend even the ideal beauty which 
shall afterwards visit his slumbers 
nightly, long years after he has laid 
her head in the grave. If by ideal 
beauty, you mean a beauty beyond 
what ever breathed and moved, and 
had its being on earth—then we sus- 
pect that not even “ that inner eye 
which is the bliss of solitude” ever 
beheld it; but if you merely mean 
by ideal beauty, that which is com- 
posed of ideas, and of the feelings 
attached by nature to ideas, then, 
begging your pardon, my good sir, 
all beauty whatever is ideal—and you 
had better begin to study metaphy- 
sics. 

But what we were wishing to say 
is this—that whatever may be the 
truth with regard to human female 
beauty—W indermere, seen by sunset 
from the spot where we now stand, 
Elleray, is at this moment the most 
beautiful scene on this earth. The 
reasons why it must be so are multitu- 
dinous. Not only can the eye take in, 
but the imagination, in its awakened 
power, can master all the component 
elements of the spectacle—and while 
it adequately discerns and sufficient- 
ly feels the influence of each, is 
alive throughout all its essence to 
the divine agency of the whole. The 
charm lies in its entirety—its uni- 
ty, which is so perfect—so seem- 
eth it to our eyes—that ’tis in itself 
a complete world—of which not a 
line could be altered without dis- 
turbing the spirit of beauty that lies 
recumbent there, wherever the earth 
meets the sky. There is nothing 
here fragmentary; and had a poet 
been born, and bred here all his 
days, nor known aught of fair or 
grand beyond this liquid vale, yet 

ad he sung truly and profoundly of 
the shows of nature. No rude and 
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shapeless masses of mountains— 
such as too often in our own dear 
Scotland encumber the earth with 
dreary desolation—with gloom with- 
out grandeur—and magnitude with- 
out magnificence. But almost in 
orderly array, and irregular just up 
to the point of the picturesque, where 
poetry is not needed for the fan- 
cy’s pleasure, stand the Race of 
Giants—mist-veiled transparently— 
or crowned with clouds slowly set- 
tling of their own accord into all the 
forms that Beauty loves, when with 
her sister-spirit Peace she descends 
at eve from highest heaven to sleep 
among the shades of earth. Sweet 
would be the hush of lake, woods, 
and skies, were it not so solemn! 
The silence is that of a temple, and, 
as we face the west, irresistibly are 
we led to adore. The mighty sun 
occupies with his flaming retinue 
all the region. Mighty yet mild— 
for from his disk awhile insuffera- 
bly bright, is effused now a gentle 
crimson light, that dyes all the west 
in one uniform glory, save where 
yet round the cloud-edges lingers 
the purple, the green, and the yel- 
low lustre, unwilling to forsake the 
violet beds of the sky, changing, while 
we gaze, into heavenly roses; till 
that prevailing crimson colour at last 
gains entire possession of the heavens, 
and all the previous splendour gives 
way to one glory, whose paramount 
purity, lustrous as fire, is in its 
steadfast beauty sublime. And, lo! 
the lake has received that sunset in- 
to its bosom! It, too, softly burns 
with a crimson glow—and as sinks 
the sun below the mountains, Win- 
dermere, gorgeous in her array as 
the western sky, keeps fade-fading 
away as it fades, till at last all the 
ineflable splendour expires, and the 
spirit that has been lost to this world 
in the transcendent vision, or has 
been secing all things appertaining 
to this world in visionary symbols, 
returns from that celestial sojourn, 
and knows that its lot is, henceforth 
as heretofore, to walk weariedly, per- 
haps, and wobegone, over the no 
longer divine but disenchanted earth! 

It is very kind in the moon and 
stars—just like them—to rise so soon 
after sunset. The heart sinks at the 


sight of the sky, when a characterless 
night succeeds such a blaze of light 
—like dull reality dashing the last 
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vestiges of the brightest of dreams. 
When the moon is “ hid in her va- 
cant interlunar cave,” and nota star 
can “ burst its cerements,” in the dim 
blank imagination droops her wings 
—our thoughts become of the earth 
earthy—and poetry seems a pastime 
fit but for fools and children. But 
how different our mood, when 


“ Glows the firmament with living sap- 
phire |” 


and Diana, who has ascended high 
in heaven, without our having ever 
once observed the divinity, bends her 
silver bow among the rejoicing stars, 
-while the lake, like another sky, 
seems to contain its own luminaries, 
a different division of the constella- 
ted night! *Tis merry Windermere 
no more! Yet we must not call her 
melancholy—though somewhat sad 
she seems, and pensive, as if the still- 
ness of universal nature did touch her 
heart. How serene all the lights— 
how peaceful all the shadows! Stead- 
fast. alike—as if there they would 
brood for ever—yet transient as all 
loveliness—and at the mercy of every 
cloud! In some places, the lake has 
disappeared—in others the moonlight 
is almost like sunshine—only silver 
instead of gold! Here spots of quiet 
light—there lines of trembling lustre 
—and there a flood of radiance che- 
quered by the images of trees! Lo! 
the Isle called Beautiful has now 
gathered upon its central grove all 
the radiance issuing from that celes- 
tial Urn! And almost in another mo- 
ment it seems blended with the dim 
mass of mainland, and blackness en- 
shrouds the woods. Still as seems 
the night to unobservant eyes, it is 
fluctuating in itsexpression as the face 
of a sleeper overspread with _ 
sant but Senahing dreams. Never 
for any two successive moments is 
the aspect of the night the same— 
each smile has its own meaning, its 
own character—and Light is felt to 
be like Music, to have a melody and 
a harmony of its own—so mysteri- 
ously allied are the powers and pro- 
vinces of eye and ear, and by such a 
kindred and congenial agency do 
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they administer to the workings of 
the spirit. 

Well, that is very extraordinary— 
Rain—rain—rain! All the eyes of 
heaven were bright as bright might 
be—the sky was blue as violets—that 
braided whiteness, that here and there 
fioated like a veil onthe brow of night, 
was all that recalled the memory of 
clouds—and as for the moon, no faint- 
est halo yellowed round her orb that 
seemed indeed “ one perfect chryso- 
lite ;’—yet while all the winds seem- 
ed laid asleep till morn, and beauty 
to have chained all the elements into 
peace—overcast in a moment is the 
firmament—an evanishing has left it 
blank as mist—there is a fast, thick, 
pattering on the woods—yes—rain— 
rain—rain—and ere we reach Bow- 
ness, the party will be wet through 
to their skins. Nay—matters are get- 
ting still more serious—for there was 
lightning—lightning! Ten seconds! 
and hark, very respectable thunder! 
With all our wisdom, we have not 
been weather-wise—or we should 
have known—when we saw it—an 
electrical sunset. Only look now to- 
wards the West. There floats Noah’s 
Ark—a magnificent spectacle—and 
now for the Flood. That far-off sullen 
sound is the sound of cataracts. 
And what may mean that sighing and 
moaning, and muttering up among 
the cliffs ? See—see how the sheet 
lightning shews the long lake-shore 
all tumbling with foamy breakers. 
A strong wind is there—but here 
there is not a breath. But the woods 
across the lake are bowing their heads 
to the blast. Windermere is in a 
tumult—the storm comes flying on 
wings all abroad—and now we are 
in the very heart of the hurricane. 
See in Bowness is hurrying many a 
light—for the people fear we may be 
on the lake—and Billy, depend on’t, 
is launching his life-boat to go to our 
assistance. Well, this is an adven- 
ture.—But soft—what ails our Ar- 

and Lamp! Our Study is in such 

arkness, that we cannot see our 
paper—and therefore in the midst of 
a thunder-storm we conclude our 
Article. 














Kixes are mighty disagreeable 
people to write on, and we always 
wish to avoid them as much as pos- 
sible. Our readers will testify, that 
it has been our practice to give this 
wish almost boundless indulgence. 
There are, however, moments when 
we are compelled, however great our 
reluctance may be, to disobey it, and 
this is one of them, from the follow- 
ing reasons :— 

‘In the first place, a new reign is 
commencing: at such a time the com- 
pact is renewed between the sove- 
reign and his subjects ; and it is the 
solemn duty of the latter to tender 
to the new King, along with their alle- 

iance, all the instruction which the 
nistory of his predecessors, and an ex- 
amination of his own conduct, can 
supply. It is the time when they are 
ales on to “ fly from petty tyrants 
to the Throne,’—to look above the 
Cabinet and Legislature,—and, in 
once more surrendering themselves 
to its authority, to urge on the Crown 
itself the removal of sorrows, the 
redress of wrongs, the adoption of 
example, and the granting of stipula- 
tion, without sparing either dead or 
living Majesty. They are command- 
ed to do this by what they owe to 
the new Monarch, as well as to them- 
selves. He is inexperienced, and 
therefore needs information and ad- 
vice ;—he is anxious for popularity, 
and therefore willing to listen to 
them ;—he is unpledged, and there- 
fore free to choose his policy; and 
he is surrounded by flatterers and in- 
triguers, and therefore in danger of 
falling into every error. It is the 
only moment of his reign, in which 
his people can reasonably hope to 
make an impression on him: when 
he is once fully committed in advi- 
sers and measures, they are excluded 
from all effectual access to his ear 
and heart. 

In the second place, his Majesty 
ascends the Throne under circum- 
stances in the highest degree pecu- 
liar. In general, aking, on his ac- 
cession, finds his people either pros- 
perous, or, at the worst, only endu- 
ring ordinary and transient suffering ; 
a proper Ministry is in existence, or 
materials abound for forming one; 
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parties base their contention on ef- 
forts to promote the public good, and 
the community can trust to them for 
remedy and benefit ;—and public 
men are bound by the laws of ho- 
nour, and are compelled to seek 
fame and profit in serving the in- 
terests of their country. But to the 
resent King the case is reversed. 

e finds his people enduring such 
loss and misery as they never before 
knew in the history of his family, 
and which have assumed a perma- 
nent character. Relief, from the ex- 
isting Ministry, cannot be expected, 
and the formation of another differ- 
ing from it in other things than name 
and person is scarcely practicable ; 
parties virtually compose a conspira- 
cy against the administering of effee- 
tive remedy, and public men make a 
sordid trade of principle, and regard 
the sacrifice of national interest as a 
matter of duty and wisdom. For the 
first time, the annals of England pre- 
sent the portentous fact of rulers, 
merely to produce some distant, spe- 
culative, undefined good, doing that 
which they know and confess will 
bring loss and wretchedness on hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions. It 
is to the King alone that his people 
must look for the removal of their 
distress, and the restoration of the 
sources of good government; they 
cannot, as heretofore, hope in Parlia- 
ment and the Ministry. 

In the third place, the most mis- 
chievous doctrines have been for 
some time fashionable, touching the 
powers and duties of the King, At 
one time we are called on to yield 
servile obedience to prerogative ; we 
are commanded to laud and support 
the Ministry, merely because it is the 
King’s ; it is a crime to oppose “ the 
King’s government.” Here he is con- 
verted into a despot. Then faction 
has some measure to carry, to which 
he is hostile; therefore we are assu- 
red that he ought to be the tool of 
Ministers, and that they have a right 
to coerce him into such tool by every 
means in their power. Here he is 
virtually deposed. In truth, the real 
object in both cases is to make hima 
cipher touching the Ministers ; the 
despotic power given him in the first, 
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is only to enable him to make them 
despots over both him and the com- 
munity. Farther, the responsibility 
of Ministers is spoken of as though it 
ought to shield him from all respon- 
sibility and all duty. He is placed, 
not only above the rules and regula- 
tions which govern society, but also 
above remark and animadversion in 
such exercise of his kingly trust as 
his advisers have not to account for. 
However gross and pernicious his 
private vices may be, it is called un- 
constitutional to notice them; no mat- 
ter what evils his use of prerogative 
may produce, censure of it is denoun- 
ced as little better than treason. Even 
where party and faction have no mo- 
tive for spreading delusion, the Kin 
is looked on, during his life, as little 
better than a nominal public func- 
tionary. He is regarded as an orna- 
ment to the political edifice ; a some- 
thing requisite for giving it the pro- 
= finish, pomp, and magnificence, 
ut useful chiefly in appearance—as 
a state officer, having small power, 
influence, and will, and existing prin- 
cipally to give the sanction of his 
name to the opinions and acts of 
others. The tendency of the whole 
is to deprive the King of the sceptre 
on all occasions when he ought to 
wield it—to incapacitate him for dis- 
charging the more grave of his duties 
—to throw him practically out of the 
Constitution—to tempt him to vio- 
late his obligations—and to extract 
from him, in his official character, the 
eatest measure of abuse and evil. 
istory, indeed, avoids the error; in 
examining a reign, she calls the King 
himself to her tribunal, and treats 
Ministers and Parliaments as_ his 
agents and subordinates ; without 
condescending to notice the respon- 
sibility of his servants, she makes him 
respousible for the losses, miseries, 
and disgraces inflicted on the empire. 
In this she righteously discharges her 
duty ; but, alas! she only brings for- 
ward truth when it is too late, for 
every thing save despised example. 
A new King ascends the Throne, and 
so long as he can, and does, produce 
evil, his misconduct is charged on 
others ; history only appears to make 
him accountable when the hour for 
reclaiming and reforming him has 
passed for ever. 
In the fourth place, either his pre- 
sent Majesty must act in the manner 


prescribed by the Constitution—must 
exercise his functions with equal as- 
siduity and firmness, or the most ter- 
rible calamities must soon fall on the 
British empire. 

In the fifth place, some ground for 
hope is found in his Majesty’s cha- 
racter and conduct. Almost a stran- 
ger to party and political life, it may 
be presumed that he is the more free 
from bonds and bias, and the more 
attached to his country. The sterling 
English sentiments which he has dis- 
played on certain minor matters, af- 
ford reason for hoping, that on lead- 
ing ones he may feel like a right- 
hearted Englishman. His anxiety to 
make himself popular, may justify 
the opinion that he wishes to deserve 
as well as to enjoy popularity—that 
he desires to be loved as a friend, as 
well as to be cheered as a spectacle 
—that he intends not only to conci- 
liate his people, but to give them the 
utmost measure of prosperity and 
happiness. . 

The King’s office transcends all 
others much more in greatness of 
power and importance of duty, than 
in dignity. No other part of the fa- 
bric of government is more essential 
and beneficial, or exercises such 
overpowering influence over the 
whole. We speak of it in its sepa- 
rate character, and to the extent in 
which it is not, and cannot be, under 
the guidance of Ministers. It de- 
pends on the King, whether Parlia- 
ment and the Constitution shall have 
real being, and shall not operate asa 
public scourge ; this is more especial- 
ly the case in the present days of 
Parliamentary servility and profli- 
gacy. If he err, all is error and evil 
below him; if he neglect his duty 
and abuse his trust, other public fune- 
tionaries do the same. A wise and 
virtuous Cabinet and Legislature, can 
only exist with a wise and virtuous 
King; both must be imbecile and 
corrupt, if he be so. Parliament can- 
not, or will not, exercise the power 
it is endowed with for directing and 
controlling him; but from him it takes 
its character in despite of duty, 

The King is emphatically called 
the Father of his Posnle, and the 
title is no empty one : he is clothed 
with the power, and bound by the 
obligations, of the Father. To style 
him merely the Chief Magistrate, is, 
not only to degrade him, but to exe 
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empt him from the discharge of many 
of the most weighty of his’ duties. 
His paternal care is to watch inces- 
santly over the whole conduct and 
circumstances of his people ; and it 
is not only to provide and enforce 
laws, but to display examples, be- 
stow reward, dispense bounty,—in a 
word, to do every thing which can 
repress evil, and produce good. The 
head of the Church, he is bound to 
promote, by all the means in his 
power, religion and morals; the foun- 
tain of honours and dignities, he is 
bound to encourage and reward vir- 
tue and ability; the master of the 
Cabinet, he is bound to do his utmost 
towards assuaging sorrow, banishing 
want, employing industry, and in- 
creasing prosperity and happiness. 
His obligations to exercise the pa- 
rent’s active and affectionate discre- 
tion, comprehend the beggar as well 
as the peer—the hovel as well as the 
princely mansion. 

These obligations are not the less 
sacred and imperative, because the 
King has to discharge them by means 
of others. He has to discharge them 
through his Ministers, that he may do 
it the more effectually, but not that 
he may be released from them. 

Much is said of the responsibility 
of his advisers, but what is it in reali- 
ty ? The unofficial part of them can- 
not be reached, and as to the re- 
mainder, he alone can give it effect, 
save in such violent infractions of 
law, as no Minister would be guilty 
of. The King, in right of his office, 
selects the Ministry; in this he se- 
lects the principles and policy on 
which the empire is to be governed, 
and the men who are to give them 
operation. If his choice be the very 
worst, where is the remedy? It can- 
not be found in the punishment of 
advisers, or the responsibility of Mi- 
nisters. Parliament has in effect a 
veto on his selection, but he has 
means for rendering it useless. If 
such creed and Ministers are forced 
on him as he is hostile to, he soon 
contrives to get rid of them, and to 
replace them with his own. The 


history of every reign abundantly 
roves, that his choice, however bale- 
ul it may be, must be acquiesced in. 
To what tribunal are his Ministers 
responsible ? One, the decisions of 
which they influence and govern; 
and which, putting this out of sight 
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judges thent withan nag Heo 
than igpartieltytot fste Hey 
be arraigned on sufficient tharce — 
proof, they can cotfimotily conn 
a triumphant acquittal in Parliament, 
The King alone can tétminate ' their 
evil doings, and dismiss flier? ' witli- 
out him, their responsibility''is buat 
a name. wd 

Nothing, of course, could bé ‘more 
erroneous than the idea, that’ because 
his Ministers are responsible, he ought 
to be their passive confederate and 
instrument—that because they are 
to appear and act for him, he ought 
to give his sanction to every thing 
they may advise. The responsibilit 
would be by this virtually destroyed. 
It is intended to restrict them to the 
giving of proper advice, but not to 
make them more than advisers ; it 
interferes not with his duty of exer- 
cising his judgment and discretion 
on their advice, and instantly itispect 
ing their conduct as a mastér.  It'ts 
so far from divesting him of réspon- 
sibility, that the Constitution enipow- 
ers his people to address complaitit 
and remonstrance to himself; and, if 
these fail, to withhold from liim' the 
means of carrying on the govertiment. 

Thus, although the King’ is ‘dsso- 
ciated and confounded with his Mi- 
nisters, his character and duties differ 
essentially from theirs. The consti- 
tution makes them his servants, 
merely restricting him from causin 
them to do what they ought not; an 
with such restriction he is to act as 
their master. He is to judge their 

roceedings with jealous vigilance ; 
In duty he is much more associated 
with Parliament, than with them ; 
the head of the Executive, his fune- 
tions are still essentially deliberative 
ones, to be exercised like those of 
Parliament, in sitting in judgment on 
the acts of the Executive. i 

To qualify the King for being the 
real Father of his People, these mat- 
ters seem necessary. He ought most 
scrupulously to avoid being the 
member of “any party or faction. 
Having to decide between parties, 
he must favour the right—he must 
prefer and ‘support the best, princi- 
ples and men as the arbiter, but be- 
yond this he must not go. If he sink 
into the partisan, he virtually, de- 
poses himself; he gives his sceptr, 
to his party, and becomes its subjec 
The yery best party, in respect of 
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both creed and eharaecter, cannot rule 
the King without losing that which 
makes if meritorious and useful, and 

highly mischievous. Acting 
from selfish interests and feelings, 
involved in strife,—blinded by en- 
thusiasm and animosity, nothing but 
the King can place on it the proper 
restrictions. 

This, of course, includes principles 
-and measures, in regard to both of 
which it is of the very highest im- 
portance that the King should act as 
the impartial judge. The choice in 
these rests with him either for good 
or evil; it is only through his power 
over the Ministry, the just can be 
adopted, and the pernicious aban- 
doned. If he commit himself as the 
partisan or parent, his people lose 
all security against destructive mis- 
government. 

The Ministry is necessarily com- 
prehended, as consisting of the heads 
and essence of the favoured party. 
It cannot possess dominion over him 
without being led by the circum- 
stances in which it is placed into al- 
most every kind of misrule. It not 
only hasadeep private interestin abu- 
sing its power, but it is impelled to do 
so unintentionally, or from good in- 
tentions. However ruinously its prin- 
ciples and measures may operate, it 
is sure to adhere to them with the 
utmost pertinacity, because their evil 
fruits cannot be so injurious to it as 
its abandonment of them would be: 
if it persevere, it can charge these 
fruits on other causes; but the aban- 
donment would be a confession of 
error and incapacity destructive to 
it. In addition, the infirmity of hu- 
man nature makes it blind and deaf 
to all proof that it is in the wrong. 
The history of late years affords de- 
plorable testimony, that after public 
men pledge themselves to principles 
and measures, no evidence can make 
an impression on, them, and they will 
persist in them even to the ruin of 
the empire. Parliament and public 
opinion can do nothing against the 

inistry if it have the King as its in- 
strument; he must take the lead in 
restraining it; and it is by him alone 
that good principles and measures 
can be substituted for bad ones. 

To prevent his Ministers from ob- 
taining undue influence over the 
King, it seems essential that they 


should not be numbered amidst his 
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private friends; he should have no 


intercourse with them beyond what 
is required by official duty. If he 
become their friend, he sinks into 
their partisan and dupe ; he decides 
between rival candidates for office 
and systems of policy on the reverse 
of the grounds which ought to go- 
vern his decision. A Minister can 
never, in the true sense of the word, 
bea friend to the King ; he must use 
any friendship that may subsist be- 
tween them as a source of profit to 
himself. Independently of the im- 
proper favour which Ministers must 
draw from the King’s friendship, it 
must enable them to impose on him 
in the most pernicious manner touch- 
ing public affairs. 

All this is sanctioned by the Con- 
stitution, which assumes the King to 
be incapable of being a partisan ; 
to be free from bonds and partiali- 
ties, and to be always ready, when 
the public good may require it, to 
change his Ministers and their po- 
licy. It does not allow that he can 
pledge himself, or act from the in- 
fluence of friendship. 

It is utterly impossible for the 
King to discharge his momentous du- 
ties properly, or in any other than 
the most mp arm manner, if he be 
not correctly informed in respect of 
the condition and feelings of his peo- 
ple, the character of his Ministers, 
and the fruits of the policy acted on 
by the latter. How can he gain the 
information? His private friends will 
conceal from him the truth; they 
will shape their words to suit his 
prejudices and their own interests ; 
they will blind and deceive. him. 
His Ministers will necessarily labour 
to keep him in ignorance and delu- 
sion; if they be even upright men, 
they will still plead their own cause 
to him, and therefore do their utmost 
to mislead him. If he look at the de- 
bates in Parliament, he will find one 
side stoutly denying what the other 
asserts in respect of fact; parties 
will be vehemently at issue touching 
the causes of admitted effects; and 
the Opposition will labour as stre- 
nuously to suppress, misrepresent, 
and delude on one side the question, 
as the Ministry will on the other. If 
he turn to the newspapers, they will 
act like Parliament ; perhaps if Par- 
liament be the same, they may be 
about all on one side denying the 
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existence of distress, when it over- 
whelms the whole community, or 
ascribing it to erroneous causes, and 
fiercely warring against remedy, 

How then can the King gain the 
necessary information? He ought to 
converse frequently and much with 
able, intelligent, impartial men, who 
can speak from their own knowledge. 
They will supply him with accurate 
facts, and communicate to him the 
feelings of society; they will make 
him acquainted with that legitimate 
public opinionwhich is not to be found 
in the press, and which he must 
know and follow, to do right. They 
will teach him to participate in the 
spirit and sentiments of his people, 
and to treat with due discrimination 
the assertions of party and faction. 

Another essential is, the King ought 
to employ his influence to keep the 

eat constitutional parties of the 

tate in due opposition to each other. 
If they combine, Parliament and the 

ress employ themselves in conceal- 
ing facts, stifling discussion, suppress- 
ing public opinion, and inculcatin 
error. Their contention draws fort 
much truth and argument, and en- 
ables the independent to speak with 
effect, although it is so prolific of 
falsehood and misrepresentation; and 
ng intelligence, on the part of the 

ing, can separate the good from the 
evil. But their union ranges all the 
falsehood and misrepresentation on 
one side, makes them infinitely more 
unscrupulous, and puts down all op- 
position to them : it afflicts the coun- 
try with moral lunacy, and not only 
deprives the King of the sources of 
knowledge, but combines every thing 
to misinform and delude him. 

The proper division of the great 
constitutional parties is not more es- 
sential for enabling the King to judge 
righteously between men and prin- 
ciples, than it is for enabling him to 
give the needful effect to his judg- 
ment. It was a capital error in his 
late Majesty that he was always an- 
xious to combine these parties ; from 
the moment when he became the 
Regent, almost to the time of his 
death, he was continually labourin 
caiman it by means of a “broad- 
bottomed Ministry.” Divide and rule 


—is as true touching the King and 
arties, as it is in any case whatever ; 
e must divide parties, or be their 

impotent subject and slave; the ty- 
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ranny of their, union, must he as 

grins ing to him as to the commu- 
h 


hity, e union can only be com- 
passed by the destruction of prin- 
ciple amidst public men ;, both.sides 
must sacrifice either creed or inte- 
grity; and thus they acquire despotic 
power over both King and people, 
and escape from moral restraint on 
the exercise of it, at the same mo- 
ment. 

Such union cannot, in the nature of 
things, have long existence. Those 
who enter into it are actuated by 
sordid selfishness, which it cannot 
gratify ! They do not intend it to con- 
tinue, but they resort to it as a more 
effectual means of subduing each 
other than open hostility ; each party 
is from the first determined to sepa- 
rate as soon as it can extract the 
strength from, and expel the other. 
But in the short period of its exist- 
ence, it is sure to involye the King, 
as well as the country, in appalling 
difficulties. Public affairs are ma- 
naged by party fanaticism, in utter 
contempt of fact and evidence ; and 
the community is soon plunged into 
misery; in this state of things the 
King has no resource, for the union 
has pledged all public men against 
change; if parties separate, the one 
which goes into opposition, protests 
against different measures, and mere- 
ly inflames the passions of the ine 
rant, to make the evils produced by 
the distress, and the King’s embar- 
rassments, as great as possible. 

It is of the very highest import- 
ance, that the King should always be 
able to change his Ministers, and 
their policy, when public need calls 
for it—that he should be able to ex- 
ercise his prerogative effectually, as 
well as nominally, and to appoint a 
Ministry fully capable of managing 

ublic affairs on opposite principles. 

t is his solemn duty, when the com- 
munity endures nothing but suffer- 
ing under one system of policy, to 
call an opposite one into action. 
Without this, he is no King, accord- 
ing to the constitution, and he can- 
not discharge the obligations of one. 
To ensure it, parties ought to be di- 
vided, as we have said, and the divi- 
sion should be resolutely maintained 
by himself. Whenever his Ministers 
are unable to carry on the govern- 
ment on their own principles, and 
display a wish to adopt those of the 
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Opposition, he ought at once to dis- 
‘thein,' and ‘put’ the Opposition 
itito’ dffide.’ This ‘is ‘called for by 
thatiy Yeasons, ‘ds Well as the neces- 
sity for the division of parties. 
ft is a’ most pernicious thing for 
the Opposition to consist always of 
the same party, although it may be 
matter of necessity. it keeps the 
party from official experience and 
habits of business,and thereby makes 
it the most useless as an Opposition, 
and if it be called to power, the most 
incompetent as a Ministry. The 
party necessarily addresses itself to 
the lower orders; it inflames their 
passions, adopts their wishes, and 
constitutes itself their leaders; mis- 
representation and arguing on the 
false and mischievous side,enter into 
its daily occupation. Inconsequence, 
the longer it is excluded from office, 
the more visionary and pernicious 
its creed becomes; the more influ- 
ence it obtains over the body of the 
people, the more it separates this 
body from the King, the Aristocracy, 
and public institutions, and the more 
atrociously it tramples on truth and 
reason. The proof of this afforded 
by the history of the Whigs, is not 


more curious than melancholy, In 
the days of Fox and Burke, they 
were statesmen; they made abstract 
principle merely a thing of practical 
use, studied the practical portion of 
finance, trade, &c., and attended with 
due ability to every department of 

overnment. What are they now? 
They have declined into visionaries 
and fanatics. They can speak of no- 
thing save abstract principle, which 
they strain to the wildest extreme of 
falsehood and absurdity: public af- 
fairs, in regard to detail, and ef- 
fects to the community, are below 
their notice; they leave finance to 
such people as Hume and Maberly; 
trade they cannot look at; taxes they 
can only declaim against in the gross; 
and provided the Ministry adheres 
to certain general doctrines, it may 
do any thing it pleases through the 
whole range of domestic and socelan 
policy. Never did any other body 
of men exhibit such complete igno- 
rance of real business—such incom- 
prehensible lack of acquaintance 
with actual men and things. Mr 
Brougham,* at York, denounced war 
as “ unchristian,” and professed to 
doubt whether the difference be- 





* The magnificent declamation which Mr Brougham has put forth in Yorkshire, 
touching liberty, France, and himself, makes it our duty to remind the country, that, 
in the last session of Parliament, he was perfectly speechless on the “ persecutions” 
of the Press, instituted by his worthy friend and brother-lawyer, Sir J. Scarlett, 
Other Whigs did their duty like honest men ; but he did nothing. If we be told that 
his crown fee as a lawyer sealed his lips as a legislator, we will reply, What right, 
then, has such a man to enter Parliament? Let the country remember, too, what his 
conduct was in the contest between arbitrary Ministers and popular right and feeling, 
on'the Catholic Question. What is his regular conduct in Parliament, in regard to 
such petitions as are not palatable to him? Through his whole life he has constantly 
either supported power, or been neutral, in its inroads on national freedom and privi- 
leges, unless the interests of his own faction have led him to do the contrary. Per- 
haps we ought to animadvert on the compound of bombast, egotism and fanaticism, 
untruth and insult, which he has inserted in the newspapers, as his address of thanks 
te the Yorkshire freeholders for electing him. Under the pretext of thanking them, 
he advertises himself and his nostrums, after the fashion of the regular advertising 
quatks. He is elected, forsooth! because all Yorkshire agrees with him in principle, 
and supports him!!! Passing by the despicable invention, touching agreement of 
principle at a preliminary Whig meeting, which took place to discuss the propriety of 
inviting him to become a candidate, his principal supporters were an editor of a pro- 
vincial newspaper, and a retired country barrister ; the Whig country gentlemen were 
opposed to him. At the York dinner, he could not refrain from insulting the free- 
holders ; he told them they had done fer him what he would not have done for a 
Yorkshireman in Westmoreland. At another election we trust Yorkshire will vin- 
dicate its dignity and character. If the Whigs, in their present hopeful prospects, de 
not wish Mr Brougham to ruin them as a party, they must either put on him the 
bridle of discretion, or get rid of him. Age, instead of sobering him, seems only to 
re der him more intemperate and fanatical. Singular, indeed, must the times be, 
whén Yorkshire, the first of counties, has sent this slave of a party to Parliament as 
a county member ! 
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tween a low price of corn, and a 
higher one, went to the preducer, 
although he was sure it was taken 
from the consumer; in plain Eng- 
lish—for his doubt amounts to this— 
he thought it made no difference to 
the producers whether they’ sold 
their corn, or gave it away. How 
such a man, after uttering such 
wretched ravings, in contempt of all 
reason and fact, can hope to occupy 
a high place in the Cabinet, we can- 
not conjecture. Yet the Whigs 
abound in ability. Of Mr Brougham 
we need not speak. Earl Grey, in 
natural talent, has no superior in 
Parliament; if he had studied real 
life as much as party doctrines, and 
had laboured as zealously for public 
interests as for those of party, he 
would have had no superior in it in 
any respect. Sir J. Graham has 
powers equal to any thing: it is la- 
mentable to see these fine powers 
humbling themselves to party errors, 
evidently against their conviction, 
cramped by party bonds into com- 
parative imbecility, compelled by 
party folly to waste themselves on 
petty trifles, and warring against 
things English, at the nod of party 
despotism, in despite of their wishes 
and their sterling English nature. 
Why does not their owner, even if 
for no other object than to retrieve 
the fallen character and fortunes of 
his party, cast from him his chains, 
and appear before his country in the 
dignity of freedom! He only injures 
and disgraces his party by following 
it; to serve it, he must rise to the 
rank of leader. 

It cannot be doubted that this has 
been produced in the Whigs princi- 
pally by their constant exclusion from 
office ; if they had, as a separate par- 
ty, enjoyed their fair turn of it, they 
would have been, from experience, 
far better men of business—they 
would have been pledged to infinite- 
ly more rational, practical opinions 
—they would have been much more 
connected with the King, the Aristo- 
cracy, the Church, and the independ- 
ent part of the community—and they 
would have had far less influence 
over the passions and prejudices of 
the multitude. 

So long as the Opposition advo- 
cates principles which the King, the 
Cabinet, and the Legislature, decide 
ought not to be acted on, it ought to 
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be excluded from power,,no matter 
what may be the consequences; but 
here the ground for its..exelusion 
ceases, |’ The triumph of theix. prin- 
ciples forms the best of all. reasons 
for giving them the Cabinet, , Lf the 
Ministers be the best mep, and their 
principles be the true ones, still, if 
they cannot maintain themselyes in 
office without apostatising to their op- 
espe they ought to be dismissed. 

t is only in Opposition that the men 
and their principles can regain their 
supremacy. 

Nothing can be more erroneous 
than the idea, that if the Ministry 
apostatize to the Opposition from 
necessity, this will weaken the lat- 
ter, and render its creed innocuous ; 
it must necessarily have a contrary 
effect. The Ministry, in going over, 
destroys its character, suppresses its 
principles, and forces its party into 
the ranks of the Opposition. If its 
new principles produce all manner 
of evil, the blame is cast, not on them, 
but on its own incapacity, and it is 
Without resource; instead of being 
able to limit their application, it is 
compelled to give them a wider one 
than the Opposition itself would at- 
tempt if in power: the latter soqn 
lowers its creed to find ground of 
difference, and it drags the Ministry 
after it. For a number of years the 
Tories have regularly lowered their 
creed to approximate it to that of 
the Whigs; and the effect has been, 
the Whigs have as regularly lowered 
theirs, to keep up the difference, un- 
til at length we see Whiggism sunk 
to the confines of Republicanism ; 
compared with it, the faith of Mr 
Fox was high Toryism. 

No matter how distasteful an Op- 

osition may be to the King and the 
intelligent part of the community, 
still if it be teo powerful for the Mi- 
nistry, give it office, as the only ef- 
fectual means of weakening it, and 
purifying its principles. It will be 
placed under the potent control of 
the King; a considerable part of its 
press will forsake it; the support. of 
the multitude wilh ehange into neu- 
trality, and then ito hostility ; iéwill 
be compelled to change its language, 
to place many of its doctrines en the 
shelf, and to promulgate different 
ones: it will, from necessity, falsify 
many of its professions by its ‘acts ; 
its creed will be properly judged-of 
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by its effects, ‘and its members -by 
their ¢ondtict::In addition, much of 
the''stréngth it loses'will be trans- 
ferried ‘to the dismissed Ministers. 
While nothing is better calculated to 
weaken’ an Opposition, and correct 
any exaggerated opinion of its cha- 
ratter, than office ; nothing is better 
calculated to strengthen a feeble Mi- 
nistry, and¢leanse its reputation from 
unjust reproach, than the sending it 
into Opposition. A party in office 
keeps losing, and in opposition keeps 
gaining, strength and character, in 
regard to popular feeling. 

If the King suffer his Ministers to 
embrace the creed of the Opposition, 
from the hope that it will enable 
them to retain office, he will find 
himself grievously mistaken. By so 
doing, he not only ensures their ex- 
pulsion, but makes their return to of- 
fice almost impossible: he deprives 
them of all strength as a Ministry, 
and incapacitates them from acting 
as an Opposition; he makes them 
the instruments of the Opposition for 
gaining power, and afterwards re- 
taining it. If he dismiss them with 
principles unchanged, they at once 
stand forth as the opponents of the 
new Ministry, and divide the coun- 
try against it; they are almost imme- 
diately in a condition to re-enter the 
Cabinet, supported by popular feel- 
ing. But after the inevitable dismiss- 
al which their apostasy produces, 
they are pledged to —— the Mi- 
nistry in essentials, and they are de- 
serted by the country. The latter 
can create no new party in their 
opel public men are all bound to 
the same policy, and in consequence, 
no matter who the electors may 
send to Parliament, the Members 
will be unanimous. Thus the King 
can neither take his favourite Minis- 
tersagain into office, nor obtain others 
of their principles; he is bound to 
those who are forced on him. 

We are guilty of no extravagance 
inassuming that a- Ministry will apos- 
tatize to the Opposition, as a means 
of maintaining itself. in power. In 
late years, different Ministers have 
made a regular system of doing it, 
and the system has been insisted on 
as ‘alike wise and necessary. How 
often has it not been rung in our ears, 
that Ministers ought to make this or 
that surrender, merely to keep them- 
selves in office! How often have we 


not been assured, that they, ought to 
be supported in adopting the creed 
of the-Opposition, in order to keep 
office from the latter! With regard 
to other countries as well as this, the 
doctrine is inculcated, that Ministers 
ought to disregard principle and con- 
science, and to follow the dictates of 
their opponents, for the purpose of 
retaining power. The real meaning 
of it is, that to prevent certain men 
and principles from holding office 
constitutionally, and under the ac- 
tion of proper restraints and balan- 
ces; they ought, in effect, to hold it 
uncenstitutionally, and with des- 
potic power ;—that, to prevent one 
party from doing injury, . another 
party ought to do the same injury, 
and infinitely more. It is not more 
false, than it is injurious to every 
party: interested. 

What has it produced to the Tory 
Ministers? It has ruined them; the 
elections just ending have proved 
that, in respect of the community at 
large, it has stripped them of both 
character and party. 

What has it produced to the Tory 
party ? Ithas ruined it; this party is 
now lost amidst the Whigs. 

What has it produced to the King ? 
It has left him without choice in men 
and measures, and disabled him for 
discharging his duties. 

And what has it produced to the 
country ? A far wider application of 
Whig doctrines than could have ta- 
ken place if the Whigs had been in 
office. In respect of general policy, 
it has virtually destroyed Parliament 
and the Press, and placed the coun- 
try under a practical despotism ; the 
country has been deprived by it of 
all means of judging correctly of the 
measures of government, and _of ap- 
pealing against them. Fortunate, in- 
deed, would it have been for the 
community at large, if the Tories had 
been expelled from power, in favour 
of the Whigs, seven years ago, before 
their apostasy commenced! 

Whatever party the King may be 
led by choice or necessity to place in 
office, he ought to make ita rule for 
his Ministers to be men of the best 
character, private as well as public. 
Public character is governed by pri- 
vate; whatever a man is as a private 
individual, that he will be asa Minis- 
ter. The Minister’ who is fodless, 
licentious, and unprincipled im pri- 
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vate life, will dispose of Church pa- 
tronage to the irreligious and rapa- 
cious ; piety, virtue, and inability for 
becoming political instruments, will 
be with him disqualifications. He 
will dispose of civil patronage in the 
same manner; he will exclude men 
of honour and integrity, and fill sub- 
ordinate offices with profligates. 
Such a Minister’s personal connex- 
ions will be amidst the vicious; and 
his mode of conducting public affairs 
will render it necessary for his sub- 
ordinates to be regardless of prin- 
ciple. In public, as in private life, 
virtue and its rules will be despised 
by him; in the management of the 
affairs of the country, as in that of 
his own, he will sacrifice to his in- 
terest all the obligations which bind 
the pure and honourable. 

If the leading Ministers display a 
contempt for religion and morals, ho- 
nour, public spirit, and virtue, their 
example must be about as prolific of 
evil as their deeds. Parliament will 
imitate them, for the sake of imita- 
tion, as well as to gain the bribes 
they will offer it. From such Minis- 
ters must flow a licentious and cor- 
“= Legislature. 

inisters like these can never gain 
any important share of public esteem 
and confidence; that part of society 
which dispenses the latter is shock- 
ed and disgusted by their proceed- 
ings; it is always in dread of what 
they may do, and therefore it even 
tolerates them with reluctance. The 
fruits of their conduct, sooner or 
later, fiil the land with vice, evils, and 
discontent. A virtuous Ministry is 
loved for its virtue; and by promo- 
ting general morals, raising the cha- 
racter of the clergy, purifying the ge- 
neral body of public functionaries, 
and exalting the standard of honour, 
principle, and public spirit in Parlia- 
ment, it continually enlarges the 
sources from which alone govern- 
ments can draw confidence and af- 
fection. The case is the reverse with 
a vicious one. 

The character of the Ministry has 
a great effect on that of the Oppo- 
sition. Virtue in a Ministry contri- 
butes half to the defeat of an Oppo- 
sition which is vicious; and in the 
latter it ensures its triumph over a 
vicious Ministry. The virtuous Mi- 
nistry, when it loses place, must 


make an Opposition of the same chat 
racter. nil etd 

It has beén said, and we -trustit 
is true in the rule; that virtue and 4@ 
lent are naturally allied. This, how- 
ever, is evident to all, that the want 
of talent in a’Ministry must conipel 
it to be vicious ; while the possession 
of it must tempt it to be the contrary. 
In addition, if a Ministry do not pos- 
sess the requisite share of ability, it 
must govern to scourge, and it must 
soon fall. If, therefore, the King 
wish his Ministry to do its duty, con- 
fer on his people the blessings of 
good government, and endure, he 
must use his efforts to make it com- 
prehend the _ portion possible 
of talent. He must not be content 
with two or three gifted leaders, but 
his care must extend to the subordi- 
nates; there must be the rising as 
well as the mature tree—the future 
successor, as well as the present 
possessor. 

Contempt of this has hada large 
share in ruining that party which en- 
joys his present Majesty’s prefer- 
ence. It used its patronage to pro- 
vide for imbecile connexions, or to 
buy worthless adherents ; and it could 
spare none for ability ; it was to flou- 
rish by the corrupt purchase of fa- 
mily influence or apostate opponents, 
and not by conferring honourable re- 
ward on rising talent. It thus re- 

elled such talent into the ranks of 
its foes; and, when its leaders sunk 
into the grave, its strength was bu- 
ried with them ; it found itself op- 
posed by nearly the whole talent and 
eloquence of the country. Imbeci- 
lity then led it into profligacy, and 
profligacy into tyranny ; and its ruin 
was completed. Even in its present 
state, it adheres to the same system ; 
not a single young man has been 
brought forward in political life by 
the existing Ministry for the sake of 
his talents alone. 

The King may learn from this tliat 
the matter must not be-left to his 
Ministers; they are much moreikely, 
from envy, jealousy, the ita portunity 
of supporters, and other causes, -to 
exclude talent, than to secure its:al- 
liance. His interest'in it is infinitely 
— than theirs’; they can’ enly 

ope to hold office for afew’ years, 
and they have no inducement: for 
providing proper successors: But 
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he retains his office for life; and if 
his Ministers be incapable, or if, when 
he, loses them, he cannot find others 
duly qualified, itinvolves him in grie- 
vous personal embarrassments. In 
what is of such vast moment to him- 
self, as well as to the country, his 
vigilant care must extend to every 
department of office; he must pro- 
vide future as well as present Mi- 
nisters; he must be the Patron, and 
turn the stream of talent into his ser- 
vice, in utter disregard of fortune 
and connexions. In past history, 
most of the errors and misdeeds of 
overnments, the troubles and suf- 
erings of kings, may be ascribed to 
neglect in this; a Ministry cannot 
stand long in this country which does 
not possess commanding ability and 
eloquence ; and it will, in the period 
of its existence, cover the King, it- 
self, and its creed, with reproach and 
un .rty - 

t is the duty of the King to give 
his decided preference and support 
to right principles in all things. Fa- 
shion has about as much influence 
in principles as in dress; and, in re- 
gard to them, it is continually chan- 

ing. The world casts off one creed 

cause it is old, and despised by the 
fashionables, and adopts another be- 
cause it is new,and in vogue, as it 
does its garments. At one time, it 
is the fashion to be religious, and 
at another, to be the contrary; now 
Toryism is all the rage, and then it 
is thrown aside in favour of Whig- 
gism. The King must remember, 
that principles do not change, in their 
nature ro effects, with variations of 
popular feeling respecting them; 
they are equally true or false, whe- 
ther the nation be for or against 
them: no popular enthusiasm can 
prevent the adoption of those which 
are erroneous from bringing every 
ill. on himself and his people. 

In regard to such principles as have 
been demonstrated to be true, the 
King must adhere to them with un- 
conquerable firmness. He must not 
follow, but endeavour to lead, fa- 
shion: if it. set against him, he must 
labour to turn it by all the means in 
his power. He must call eloquence 
to his side, both in ‘the Ministry and 
the Press; in his disposal of favours 
and rewards, he must be rigidl 
guided. by principle. If he bend, 
court, and conciliate—if he shun and 
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discountenance those who maintain 
the right, because they are unpopu- 
lar, and bestow his favour and pub- 
lic honours, without reference to 
desert, on those who support the 
wrong, because they have fashion 
and the multitude with them—if he 
do this, he will soon find himself for- 
saken by the good and the wise, the 
slave of faction, and possessed of no 
other power than that of injuring 
himself and his people. 

With regard to such principles as 
are matter of controversy, the King 
ought to oppose their adoption to 
the utmost; laws and institutions, 

roperty and bread, are not fit ob- 
jects of experiment. If he have the 
adoption of them forced on him, he 
must use every means for causin 
the trial to be a fair one. Party and 
faction must be repressed—asser- 
tions must be disregarded — both 
sides must be heard with equal im- 
partiality—and the decision must be 
according to the results. Every fa- 
cility ought to be given to Parlia- 
mentary enquiry and discussion. The 
King ome to use every means for 
making the adoption matter of con- 
tention between the great parties of 
Parliament, in order that he may 
be able to forsake the principles, if 
they are proved to be pernicious. 
Great speculative changes of law 
and system ought never to be made 
with the sanction of both parties, be- 
cause such sanction, however de- 
structive they may prove, disables 
the country for opposing, and the 
King for abandoning them. If he 
cannot prevent them, he has the 
power, by changing his Ministers, to 
raise a strong opposition to them, 
and he ought to exercise it. He 
must have the fact ever before him, 
that however warmly he may favour 
a change, still, if it be an erroneous 
one, it will involve both his people 
and himself in troubles; and there- 
fore he ought never to venture on 
one without first providing the means 
of retracing his steps if necessary. 

We have spoken of some of the 
leading obligations of the King, which 
refer more particularly to the cir- 
cumstances and opinions of the pre- 
sent time; our words, of course, re- 
late to the King in the abstract. We 
will now say something touching his 
present Majesty. 

He is invested with duties arduous 
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in the extreme, and with responsibi- 
lities. to God and his country which 
set calculation at defiance. That he 
feels this—that he is too much an 
Englishman to shelter himself under 
any constitutional or other fiction, 
is what we cannot doubt. Neither 
law, nor any thing besides, can to 
conscience divide the session of 
power from responsibility for its ex- 
ercise. He is surrounded by such 
difficulties, as scarcely any king be- 
fore him had to grapple with, and 
the fearful burden is cast upon him, 
of not only selecting but creating the 
means of subduing them. 

As the head of the Church, his 
Majesty will remark the lamentable 
decline of religious principle. Prac- 
tical piety is not to be tolerated—the 
observance of the common decencies 
of religion is denounced under the 
nicknames of Evangelism and Puri- 
tanism—and the profanation of the 
Sabbath in all its forms is openly de- 
fended. He will see that the Church 
is rapidly sinking in possessions as 
well as power—that the clergy have, 
toa 0g «mee lost the confidence 
of the laity—and that the power of 
its enemies is increasing in all direc- 
tions. | 

We feel assured that the King will 
not content himself with exhibiting, 
in the conduct of himself and his 
Court, that reverence for religion 
displayen by his father ; but that, in 
addition, he will do his utmost to 
prevent improper appointments in 
the Church, promote piety and dis- 
charge of duty amidst the clergy, and 
extend the means of religious in- 
struction amidst his people. 

The King will perceive that, as a 
natural consequence, moral and ho- 
nourable principle has declined with 
that of religion; and that from the 
whole has necessarily flowed a fear- 
ful decline of political principle. He 
will see that public men scoff at the 
sacred obligations of fidelity, con- 
sistency, and integrity—that the pre- 
judice, “ our country,” has nearly 
vanished—that legitimate public spi- 
rit has scarcely any existence—that 
parties not only disregard the public 
weal, but make the sacrifice of it me- 
ritorious—and that political creeds 
have been brought to bear with equal 
fierceness against all public and in- 
dividual possessions. He will ob- 
serve that old checks and balances 
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are destreyed—that the beaten host 
has. retired from. the contestthat 
no veice ean be heard inthe realm 
save that of combined party and fac- 
tion—and that all is pertentous una- 
nimity in favour ef those principles 
which, under the name of improve- 
ment, have undermined every social 
institution, dissipated or diminished 
every fortune, and filled every eot- 
tage with want and misery. 

We cannot doubt that his Majesty 
will resort to the proper remedies, 
He will banish from his court, not 
only the private, but the political, 
—- ; his displeasure will fall as 
heavily on the public man who trams 

les on the obligations of honour and 
integrity, as on the private one, who 
violates the laws of virtue. He will 
leave nothing undone to form his 
Ministry of men, whose private and 
— lives are equally spotless ; and 
1is care will extend to every class of 
public functionaries. By thus  gi- 
ving virtue and honour the ascen- 
dency in the Court and Cabinet, he 
will give them it in the Legislature 
and the country at large ; he will re- 
store to the Crown, the Ministry, and 
Parliament, public confidence and 
affection. 

His Majesty will exert himself to 
dissolve the unnatural combination 
of parties in Parliament. He willsee 
that this combination deprives the 
independent and patriotic part of the 
Legislature of both voice and influ- 
ence, and that it has the same effect 
on the community—that through it 
party and faction are rendered omni- 
potent, and Parliament is placed 
above the influence of the nation, and 
prohibited fromattempting toremove 
evil and relieve suffering. To give 
success to his efforts, he will bind his 
Ministers to a distinct and tangible 
creed—make men responsible for 
principles—and confine the Cabinet 
to those whose doctrines are to be 
acted on. By this he will soon sepa- 


rate parties and creeds—bring them’ 


into constitutional and beneficial con- 
flict—and give the triumph to the 
right. 

In regard to policy, the King will 
not be led by the interested Mini- 
ster, or the party fanatic. When they 
boast to him of their liberal principles 
and enlightened views, their amelio- 
rations and improvements, this will 
behisreply :—* What have the things 
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which you laud so'extravagantly and 
indecorousty : produced?’ The’ so- 
lemm duties which rest on me com- 
pel .mé to call for proof as well as as- 
sertion, -Lam:beund by my obliga- 
tions: te God, and my' people to look 
at fruits-++to judge of truth and error 
by effects—to take my definitions of 
right and wrong from the result of 
experiment. ' | hold the sceptre, not 
to promote political fanaticism—to 
propagate party heresies—to conceal 
ministerial ineapacity—to sanctify 
factious turpitude—or to sacrifice 
the empire to abstract opinions ; but 
to give prosperity, virtue, and happi- 
ness to my people. Restricted thus 
as to what my policy is to produce, 
I am ‘restricted to that only which 
will produce it. lL have sworn as a 
king, and my oath shall be sacred ; | 
am pledged as a man and an Eng- 
glishman, and my pledge shall be re- 
deemed. 

“ Has, then, the policy of which you 
boast. removed loss and want? Has 
it employed the idle, fed the hun- 
gry, and clothed the naked? Has 
it increased religion and virtue, loy- 
alty, content, and comfort? Has it 
enlarged the possessions of the rich, 
and the enjoyments of the poor? 
Has it added to the stability of public 
institutions, and to the power, cohe- 
sion, and security of the empire ? 
Prove ‘that, it has dene this, and it is 
mine ;—you ineapacitate me from 
embracing any other. 

“ Such. proof you: have not, and 
in the absence of it I am compelled 
to resort, to: the evidence of my 
senses, , For five years your policy 
has been im. comprehensive opera- 
tion, ,and: had it been founded on 
truth, its fruits would long since 
have made this matter of demonstra- 
tion. ,L find, however, in these fruits 
only demonstration of error. Under 
this policy, loss, want, wretchedness, 
and barbarism, have: increased in an 
unprecedented. manner ; the: condi- 
tion of, aj, ranks and. callings has suf- 
fered grievous injury; and the inju- 
ry has extended to: good feelings and 
national professions of every kind. 
At this, moment/(I find the mass of 
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my people struggling with insolven- 
ey and suffering, which, in degree 
and duration, have ‘no parallel in 


‘modern history ;—I find them endu- 


ring almost every thitig which the 
worst policy and misrule could pro- 
duce. 

“ Were I a member of party or 
faction, I might disregard this, or 
deny its existence, or ascribe it to 
any thing rather than the true causes. 
Were I a private individual, I might 
content mysclf with lamenting it; 
but I am neither. The bonds are 
upon me—which I cannot, and dare 
not, break—to observe it, trace it toits 
sources, and provide the remedies. 
It is my duty to protect property 
wherever it may be assailed—to ba- 
nish hunger and nakedness where- 
ever they may be found—to solace 
suffering wherever it may exist—and 
Ihave no alternative to obedience. 
I cannot regard your distinctions,and 
sacrifice one part of my people to 
another. The claims on me of the 
landowner, silk weaver, and hus- 
bandry labourer, are equal to those 
of the manufacturer, cotton weaver, 
and mechanic; and partiality would 
be guilt which I cannot commit. 
With severe impartiality, I must re- 
store to the distressed interest and 
class, no matter what they may be, 
the means of prosperity—I must give 
to the starving workman, no matter 
what may be his calling,employment, 
and adequate wages. If, in doing 
this, Lhave to oppose your dogmas, 
reverse your perp destroy your 
reputation, and cover myself with 
all kinds of contumely,—if I have toe 
stand alone against the hostility of 
every party, I must still do it. 

“From your party opinions and 
interests, your specious names and 
delusive theories, I separate myself 
—as the King, I can have no con- 
nexion with them—I appeal from you 
to my People.” 

Such, we confidently hope, will be 
the conduct of his Majesty. If he 
act differently, awful will be the his- 
tory of the reign of William the 
Fourth. 











Revo.ution !—French Revolution! 
—Dread watchword of mystery and 
fear !—Augury of sorrow to come! 
—Record of an Iliad of woes !—Is it 
then indeed true that another French 
Revolution has dawned? That its 
laurels are already mingled with 
cypress ? That its martyrs are al- 
ready many ? That its victims are 
ain seeking their old asylum in 
ngland ? And is it possible that, by 
this generation, with the sad recollec- 
tions of the last forty years, any Revo- 
lution whatever—the purest, holiest, 
most righteous—can be welcomed 
with transports of sympathizing joy 
and unmitigated triumph ?—Yes, we 
are told this Revolution was sown in 
til and civil conflict: it is reaped 
in glory and peace. The dangers, 
it is said, are over and gone: the 
Revolution is at an end.—Let us 
—— 
he comparison is put as between 
1830 and 1792-3. Yet why? Speak- 
ing without partisanship, the just 
int of comparison is with 1789 and 
July 13, 1790. That revolution, even 
more than this, was won with mode- 
ration and civic hands. That also 
seemed freighted with golden hopes 
for France, and, through France, for 
universal Europe. All the earth 
made sign of gratulation; one voice 
of glad fraternal acclamation ascend- 
ed from every land; and if some 
kings, among the more bigoted of 
their order, frowned, even from the 
first, upon the new-born aspirations 
of liberty, it is certain that they were 
not supported by the wisest or most 
timid of their subjects. Many hearts 
yet linger upon the shore, as it were, 
of those great remembrances, when 
men and women, of every climate, 
felt their common nature exalted; 
and for the first time in the records 
of this planet, a jubilee was celebra- 
ted, in which, either by hope or by 
immediate sympathy, the whole fa- 
mily of man, including the most 
outcast Pariah, seemed entitled to 
participate. 

The spectacle of a mighty king 
descending halfway down the steps 
of a throne, consecrated by the su- 
perstition of a thousand years, to 
meet his people in a covenant of 
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pure elementary justice, fascinated 
the gaze alike of the thoughtless and 
the thoughtful. Nor even in the se- 
cond stage of this great change, when 
violence began to unfold itself; and 
the grand dithyrambic transports of 
the first enthusiasm had passed into 
a tragic strain, was the favour of good 
men entirely withdrawn. Allow- 
ances were made for the excesses of 
a zeal, noble in its origin, and as yet 
virtuously pointed. Hence, when 
*¢ the dread Bastile, 
Withall the chambers in its horrid towers, 
Fell to the ground, by violence o’erthrown 
Of indignation, and with shouts that 
drown’d 
The crash it made in falling,” 








the very mildest of Christian philo- 

sophers responded with unfaltering 

exultation. Violence, indeed, had 

triumphed, but over an enormous 

and a hoary abuse. Public order had 

been wrecked ; but in this instance, 
from the wreck 

A golden palace rose, or seem’d to rise, 

The appointed seat of equitable law, 

And mild paternal sway.” 


How those visions perished, in 
what manner that dawn of celestial 
promise was overcast, and deform- 
ed by storms such as never had 
descended upon civilized communi- 
ties; and how, at last, the billowy 
agitations of popular frenzy were 
smitten by the petrific mace of mili- 
tary despotism, and republicanism 
swallowed up by a power growing 
out of itself,—all this is recorded in 
the blood and tears of every nation, 
and in the debts which cripple the 
leader of the Anti-Gallican crusade. 

Neither let it be said, that the sad 
revulsions in this original revolution 
of France were slew of coming, or 
that they were provoked by foreign 
aggression. They who speak’ thus 
forget, or dissemble the truth. Al- 
ready, on the 6th October, 1789, the 
Queen of France had been hunted 
in her palace, from chamber to cham- 
ber, by the bayonets of assassins; 
and though the agony of her long 
trial was not consummated until 
more than two years after, yet from 
that day it may be said that the 
throne was undermined. As to fo- 
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reign aggression, that it did call forth 
the military strength of France, as a 
matter of fact cannot be denied. But 
it had no share in producing the ci- 
vil disunions, or the bloody excesses 
which attended them: those were 
the growth of domestic factions, and 
were the true original provocations 
to the regal interference. Nor, sup- 

osing this to have been less prompt 
in coming forward, is there any room 
to think that a nation, suddenly made 
conscious of her own stupendous 
strength, and eager as France was 
(and is) for occasions of military dis- 
play, would long have wanted pre- 
texts for war upon the thrones of 
Europe. Who began, where both 
sides were eager to begin, is a ques- 
tion impertinent to the purpose. Suf- 
fice it, that a revolution of repub- 
lican tendency from the beginning, 
though drest at first in smiles and 
festivals, speedily developed a form 
which, for five-and-twenty years, gave 
us cause to mourn 


“ For wrong triumphant, battle of battle 
born, 

And sorrow that to fruitless sorrow 
clung.” 


Forty years are gone, and another 
revolution succeeds, somewhat less 
pacific in its outbreak, but otherwise 
of the same character, and tending 
by possibility to the same results. 
In that, perhaps, our experience is a 
snare to us: too certainly the faith 
of the enthusiasts, who now master 
the press, is a snare to them. But 
let us contemplate the case—calmly 
is hardly allowed to us with respect 
to events so mighty and so near— 
steadily, however, and in a spirit of 
truth. 

In 1814, the Bourbons were recall- 
ed to France :—by what? Was it 
the voice of the country ? Not exact- 
ly so, for the country was then too 
distracted to have any unity of feel- 
ing in what regarded that question. 
It burned with shame and wrath to 
see its soil, its very capital, and mi- 
litary eagles, at the mercy of foreign- 
ers, That consideration engrossed 
it; and it is probable, that had the 
Allied Sovereigns, instead of address- 
ing their liberal overtures to the per- 
sons then uppermost in Paris, sent 
round a circular invitation through 
France, authorizing the votes of the 
people, no determinate answer would 
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then have resulted. One craving was 
at their hearts, which, under the pres- 
sure. of immediate circumstances, 
could not hope to be gratified. Some 
momentary exasperation there was, 
in parts of Francea deep one,towards 
Napoleon, as the man whose intem- 
perance had provoked a ruin from 
which his utmost energy was found 
unable to deliver them. Yet how 
transitory that feeling was, and how 
soonit recoiled into the master- yearn- 
ing of the French mind, appears from 
the immediate organization of the 
Violet conspiracy. Hardly in history 
is there a more striking fact, nor in 
a purer cause one more noble, than 
the mysterious whisper, which, in 
the winter of 1814, went we 
through France, of arestoration which 
was to blossom when the Violets re- 
turned. Then, and by the explosion 
of national enthusiasm which follow- 
ed the return of Napoleon, whose 
very breath sufficed to dissipate the 
Bourbons, a truth was put on record, 
in respect to the French character, 
which fifteen years cannot have 
made obsolete; it is this—that, how 
much soever the French nation may 
value civil liberty, they value the na- 
tional glory still more; that, conse- 
quently, a brilliant and fortunate 
leader will meet with unmeasured 
indulgence even in his utter aboli- 
tion of all free institutions; and, on 
the other hand, that the most conci- 
liatory and popular demeanour, and 
the most perilous concessions to the 
cause of civil liberty, will, at the ut- 
most, obtain a toleration (and scarce- 
ly a toleration) for a king who is not 
distinguished by shining personal 
qualities. 

But we are told that Frenchmen 
are altered, and are no longer the 
frivolous Frenchmen of Louis XIV. 
and XV. Heartily we grant it—hearti- 
ly we avow our conviction, and our 
thankfulness, that the noble qualities 
which belong to the French charac- 
ter have been unfolded and advanta- 
geously nursed by the great events 
of the last half century; and it will 
be seen, further on, that we are ut- 
terly at war with the great stream of 
German writers in their arrogant es- 
timate of the French as a people es- 
sentially below themselves. On the 
contrary, we hold the Germans to 
be the meanest and most timid peo- 
ple in Europe; and the French we 
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view as the only nation, which, in its 
civil relations, approaches the stand- 
ard of British character, Still it is 
undeniable, that the military passion, 
the taste forshowy and uncivic glory, 
is the perilous infirmity of the French 
mind. Human possessions are never 
held in absolute security; nor is it 
fit they should: a state militant, or 
something tending that way, is indis- 
pensable as a condition for ventila- 
ting our minds, irritating our exer- 
tions, and preserving us from torpor. 
Antagonist forces, therefore, there 
must be; but in France they are in 
morbid overbalance. Nor is it likely 
that any effectual remedy can be ap- 
plied to the case, until a generation 
entirely new shali have possession of 
France, disciplined by an education 
more substantially patriotic, and look- 
ing back to the still agitating remem- 
brances of Marengo, Austerlitz, or 
Eylau, as mere heraldic honours, not 
as personal concerus. As it was, in 
1815 those remembrances extinguish- 
ed all others; and, but for one ob- 
stacle, they would have re-seated Na- 
poleon firmly on his throne. The 
explosion was premature ; the Allies 
had not dissolved themselves; and, 
what was still less to have been an- 
ticipated, their unity of purpose was 
entire. Twelye months more, and 
Napoleon would have found Europe 
open to his intrigues ; and in France, 
at all events, sooner or later, he 
would have met no organized resist- 
ance to his entire resumption of the 
old military domination. 

Yet, at that very point of time, 
when, for any French opposition, 
Napoleon had actually triumphed, 
France knew, that in the opposite 
scale, and as the alternative for her 
choice, she had civil liberty and im- 
munity from the conscription. But 
these blessings, because they were 
loaded with a Bourbon, and included 
a long resignation of warlike splen- 
dours and revenge, France enthusi- 
astically renounced. This fact is one 
which cannot be gainsaid. Not only 
did France submit, without an effort 
for throwing off his yoke, to the iron 
sceptre of a military despot, who 
would brook no whisper of the po- 
pular will; but, when liberated from 
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this scourge by enemiés who’ dealt 
with her more ‘benefitially thin she 
with herself, ‘him atid his 's¥steri} 


~without condition of any’ kind, she 


re-adopts freely, cheerfully, triumph- 
antly, Doubtless thete is Something 
in the way of palliation? the Bour- 
bon, though nominally restored’ by 
the choice of France, was 'régardéd 
as substantially the creattre’ of! fét 
reign protection; and he was a ‘com- 
tinual record of an odious oceupa- 
tion of the land by Prussian atid Aus- 
trian bayonets. There was evena 
generosity in sparing capitulations 
to an unfortunate leader, at the mo- 
mentof his approaching struggle with 
enemies who held the language of ex- 
termination. So muchis frie,that com- 
passion, and a sentiment of wounded 
national honour, did avail Napoleon 
to an extent inconceivable in’ other 
countries. His situation was held‘a 
privileged one; and his misfortunes 
commanded, for the most part, a fur- 
bearance which possibly was des- 
tined to cease in the event of his vie- 
torious return to Paris. But the ca- 
pital rights of nations cannot safely 
be waived or transferred from sea- 
sons of critical advantage to such as 
are (in the strict sense of that word) 
precarious—that is, existing by en- 
treaty, on whatsoever motité of de- 
licate reserve, generosity, or rétalia- 
tion upon enemies.* And those who, 
for reasons so passionate or perso- 
nal, betray a trust of this nature, must 
go through a discipline of trial and 
afflicting consequences visibly traced 
to their own enormous failure, be- 
fore they can have a title to the con- 
fidence of a steadier nation. 
Bonaparte was ruined, arid ‘the 
Bourbous were a second time 're- 
stored. The charter, however, was 
not withdrawn. In all respects ‘that 
boon had been ill advised. It gave 
too much and too’ little. Corning 
exclusively from the crown, it was 
contemplated by ‘the king, and ‘by 
every administration whom’ it was 
possible that tlie king would '‘ap- 
rove, as a capable ‘and ready sub- 
ject for revision, dispensation, ‘and 
modifications in every degree.’ Ab- 
solute bounty, it' was thought, might 
resume without wrong ‘what ‘hdd 
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* Even for his own sake, Napoleon must have replaced the Bourbon charter, With 
some imperfect concessions of the same tendency. ae 
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been regcived without gratitude, and 
was held with a, general disposition 
to, ab se_it, In any case the royal 
ruaid nce would remain good for 
so much as,it should leaye. Were 
but a trifle reserved of the original 
concessions, lucro ponatur, that was 
So an to be thankful for—so much 
more.than justice exacted. On those 
principles arose the censorship. Yet, 
as, in its origin and tenure, the char- 
ter was too much of an act of grace, 
and not (as it should have been) a 
petition of right. moving upwards 
from the people—on the other hand, 
in its substance, it was of a popular 
cast, beyond all necessity and pru- 
dence. There are countries with 
the yery lowest capacities for liberty, 
to, which, the charter would have 
been a less perilous gift than it was 
to France, simply because it would 
have been disarmed by the exist- 
ing, institutions, by aristocratic usa- 
ges,,.by, a. spirit of manners favour- 
able to, their assertion, by the ab- 
sence, of an overruling capital city, 
and, above all, by the arrangements 
of, landed property, In France, had 
there been no other democratic ten- 
dency, that single part of the law 
which regulated the, succession to 
estates would have given to the char- 
ter an operation of irresistible weight. 
Property continually subdivided, no- 
where accumulated in abiding mass- 
es, made the, existence of an aristo- 
cracy impossible, Add to this the 
turbulent—almost the incendiary 
‘(press—the tone of sentiment pre- 
vailing through. the chief seminaries 
of education, the impotence of the 
priesthood, the concentration in one 
vast'.metropolis, and the free com- 
munication of general disaffection to 
the government, combined with great 
intelligence and republican courage ; 
add finally, the democratic composi- 
tion of the, representative body, and 
it,wvill be seen that, amongst all the 
agencies available for a political in- 
fluence, not.one, except the distribu- 
tion of, the revenue, fell into the ser- 
vice of the crown, Titles of honour, 
and other. distinctions of that. quali- 
Ay, ceased.to have.their ancient force; 
, Without. an, organized aristocracy, 
that branch,,of the royal functions 
was defeated; the individual was won, 
but he brought over no body of de- 
pendents, Thus it happened, that of 
all the prejudices, customs, usages, 
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institutions of the French nation, 
not one was found to hang a suffla- 
men. or retzcding action upon the na- 
tural operation of the charter, but 
united in giving to this democratic 
constitution an accelerated move- 
ment. 

With these difficulties the various 
administrations of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. contended upon various 
lines of policy, with various ability, 
aiid, for the moment, with some va- 
riety of success; ultimately there was 
none, and could benone. All things 
were rapidly hastening to a crisis, at 
which the king’s government could 
no longer be conducted by any mi- 
nistry whom the king would have 
chosen. A representative govern- 
ment, too improvidently created by 
the charter, had thrown into the 
hands of the people a power, which, 
at length, was matured. They were 
determined to use it; and it was not 
within the possibilities that govern- 
ment should prevent them. With- 
out the sanction of majorities in the 
Chamber of Deputies, public busi- 
ness could not move; and majorities, 
by any means at the disposal of go- 
vernment, were absolutely unattain- 
able. In this wretched dilemma, and 
before attempting a coup-d’état, the 
French ministry turned their thoughts 
to a coup-de-théeatre. Military success 
was the one single bait which, in 
France, could be offered to the pub- 
lic mind. This propitiation was re- 
solved on, and thence came the 
Algerine expedition. Memorable 
enough it is, that a measure which 
the wrongs and indignities of Chris- 
tendom had invoked for centuries in 
vain, was at length adopted in good 
earnest as a ministerial intrigue. 
The expedition prospered; the re- 
sistance had been well calculated, 
the plans well laid; and it seemed 
that the ministers were better able 
to compute the terms of foreign than 
domestic warfare. As a military 
success, it could not have been more 
complete. But whether it were in 
part that the scale of the affair was 
too narrow—simply the abatement 
of a nuisance which it was a disho- 
nour to have tolerated, rather than 
any glory to have destroyed,—or 
whether it were entirely and merely 
that the motive of the expedition be- 
came too palpably open to every 
eye, and, falling out at this particular 
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season, betrayed too much of the ul- 
terior policy upon which the cabinet 
reckoned,—certain it is that the ef- 
fect on the public mind was incon- 
siderable and evanescent, Attempts 
were made to sustain the interest 
by exaggerated accounts of the Al- 
gerine treasures; and the several 
portions, as they arrived, were os- 
tentatiously sounded on the public 
ear. But the days were gone b 
when such pantomimic artifices could 
bribe the French people. The great 
domestic measure, which the foreign 
one had been meant to mask, was in 
progress ; and not one eye of any in- 
telligence was drawn off from it for 
a moment. The refractory Chamber 
had been dissolved, the elections 
proceeded, the result was past all 
doubting, and the popular party— 
that is the nation—were unable to 
dissemble their triumph. 

Now came the final crisis. Upon 
any possible issue of that crisis a re- 
volution was at hand, It was inevi- 
table. When the Chambers opened, 
the mere necessities of public busi- 
ness would have compelled the King 
to dismiss his ministers, But no 
change of the individuals would have 
brought any remedy to the evil. One 
set of men would have been put for- 
ward after another, all alike incapa- 
ble of commanding the votes of the 
Deputies. Equally useless would it 
have been to dissolve the House: the 
same, or a worse, would continually 
have been returned. No dilemma 
ever was more perfect. Could the 
improvidence of the charter, which 
in sixteen years had brought about 
such a dead stop to the course of 

ublic affairs, be more strikingly il- 
ustrated ? Without any change what- 
soever, except one, viz. in that article 
of the Charter which determined the 
composition of the Electoral Colleges, 
the oppression which now weighed 
upon the French Cabinet might have 
been evaded. Such change was very 
possible a few years earlier: now, 
when the whole nation had become 
aware in what particular article it 
was that the secret of their strength 
lay, when the jewel in the popular 
coronet was detected, and every eye 
directed upon it, the time for that 
attempt was past. 

Let us not do injustice to any party. 
A revolution, we repeat, was inevi- 
table, For what was the alternative 
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which a. month or two. would have 
offered to the King’s choice ? Kither 
torenounce the governmentofFrance, 
solemnly to withdraw himself, from 
a collision with democratic forces, in 
which the King’s conscience might 
make it impossible for him to parti- 
cipate—or to accept a ministry from 
the popular party much more repub- 
lican than that of Dumourier and his 
colleagues, which was forced upon 
Louis XVI.? The truth at length had 
become evident. The Charter was 
self-destructory. Pre-supposing a 
king as the giver, by his own gifts it 
confounded him. Recognising the 
monarchy as the centre of the French 
institutions, it tended, by the new 
rights which it conferred, to create 
arepublic. It was a misgrowth of 
organs upon one body fitted to the 
necessities of another. Sixteen years’ 
developement had brought to matu- 
rity these fatal errors in the Charter, 
and left no shadow of doubt that an 
explosion was now at hand; and the 
sole question which remained, was 
from which side the spark would fall, 
A decided step.was necessary, for 
no ministry could have advised the 
King to yield himself a passive tool 
to the convulsions which were at 
hand. As a King, capable of givi 
charters, he was now on the asiatae 
falling: the name of King he might 
retain, but not the character with 
which the constitution had clothed 
him. In what attitude should he 
meet his fate? Resisting, evading by 
retirement, or acquiescing? Fatal 
for himself, and for the credit of his 
good intentions with posterity, was 
the decision of his ministers. In an 
evil hour they resolved upon boldly 
facing the storm, and extinguishing, 
by unlawful means, the danger whidk 
menaced themselves in a form, alas! 
not contradictory to the constitution. 
Accordingly, on the 25th of July, 
they issued the fatal ordinances which 
“ at one fell swoop” annihilated the 
liberty of the press, the existing 
House of Representatives, and the 
elective franchise of their constitu- 
ents. Perhaps in calmer times, when 
history shall look back upon this ap- 
palling monument of human rash- 
ness, She will have reason. to pro- 
nounce it the very boldest measure 
in politics which she has to shew u 
on her rolls. Upon. what did the 


French Cabinet rely? Upon three 
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prope the army, thé fancied merits 
of their Algéring éxploits, and the 
patiic superstition which still haunt- 
ed thé dread name of the French Re- 
volition. These were the guarantees 
which they offered to the King for 
the security of their acts. It is clear, 
from the time chosen, that they must 
have built in some degree upon the 
impression from the affair of Algiers, 
(it is even alluded to in the ministe- 
rial preface to the ordinances,) and 
were therefore unwilling that it 
should evaporate ; else it would have 
been more prudent to allow the 
Chambers to meet, and to have avail- 
ed themselves of some violence on 
their parts, such as would not have 
failed to offer, under shelter of which 
they might have here produced the 
ordinances with more indulgence 
from the feeling of Europe. They 
miscalculated in every thing: even 
the troops were unprepared, and in 
some instances wanted ammunition. 
As to the prestige of the word “ re- 
volution,” that is now for ever dis- 
armed : and itis strange, at any rate, 
that they should not have considered 
how inevitably the young and the 
poor (the two classes which were 
chiefly concerned in the three days’ 
work) would disown that restraint. 
The levity and the unreflective policy 
of'the French ministers are not the 
least wonderful features in this stu- 
pendous event. 

But errors of potter are lost in the 
guilt of bad faith. At this point we 
would wish to speak frankly. What- 
ever were the difficulties of the 
King’s situation—whatever were the 
errors of the popular party and the 
Parisian press, we would be under- 
stood to sympathize heartily with 
the people in their sublime triumph 
over meditated fraud and perfidy. 
All is lost, if the rulers of kingdoms 
aré ‘to be tolerated in examples of 
the vilest treachery. There is an end 
of confidence amongst men—honour, 
promises, and religious sanctions be- 
come a jest and a mockery, if solemn 
oaths “can be dispensed with for a 
pretext of expedience. Less than a 
mtiral purpose would not have justi- 
fie the French King in entering up- 
on’ ‘any’ hazardous enterprise : and 
how could that be served by means 
solimmmoral as perjury? One sole 
resource remained to the unfortu- 
naté Prince, if he declined (perhaps 
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it was his duty to decline) making 
himself a party to the revolutionary 
schemes which were on the point of 
shaking his throne, and, in the mild- 
est event, of changing the relations in 
which he stood to his people. See- 
ing that a degradation was at hand, 
he might with dignity have anticipa- 
ted his fate—descending voluntaril 
from the throne, and solemnly load 
ing the French people with the re- 
proach of ingratitude and blind anj- 
mosity to the elder house of Bour- 
bon, from which house they had re- 
ceived the very privileges which they 
now applied to its ruin,—Charles 
would have won the respectful sym- 

athy of all moderate men through 

turope. As it is, commiseration for 
fallen greatness, and awe-struck con- 
templation of the mighty ruins of 
time, are the prevailing sentiments 
of the thoughtful; but personal re- 
spect for the King has received a 
melancholy shock. The deceptions 
of his ministers may be answerable 
for his delusion as regards the policy 
of the orders in council; but no mi- 
nisters could dupe his conscience on 
the obligation of his oaths. Hence 
we fear that his latter days will be 
doubly clouded. He would at any 
rate have been a monument of the 
wrath of Providence, which is now 
heavy upon his house, as heretofore 
upon the house of Stuart. But he 
might have been a victim altogether 
without blot or reproach : as it is, he 
will be admonished by the insults of 
the unfeeling, that he has co-operated” 
to his own calamities, and fur- 
nished that justification to his ene- 
mies, which perhaps they did not 
venture to hope for, and would have. 
bought at any price. i 

e die was now cast : the recoil of 

democracy was like an effort of Ti- 
tans, or of Earth in her heroic ages, 
In sixty hours the city of Paris had 
completed her work: 


‘* All power was given her in the dreadful 
trance ; 

Those new-born laws she wither’d like a 
flame.” 


In a week from the publication of the 
orders in council, the reigning house 
had abdicated. Doubtless, Charles X. 
was quickened by the remembrance 
of his unhappy brother Louis XVI. 
sinking from weakness to weakness, 
from concession to concession, until 
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he, had nothing more to concede but 
- his own head, and the heads of his 
dearest friends. The old proverb, 
“ Short is the interval between the 
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flictions in the sanctuary of the grave: 
his son is too deficient in personal 
merits to have any chance of profit- 
ing by future revolutions in France ; 


and, if they were the only persons * 
concerned, we might join in the ge- 
neral cry of our English newspapers 
—“that thegreat dramais wound up.” 

The drama wound up! Is it then 
indeed so? Have the great AZolian 
caves been again opened to the le- 
vanters of revolution, and shall we— 
the men of 1830, who look back for 


prisons of princes and their graves,” 
probably stimulated his determina- 
tion. But we have no reason to 
think that he would have shrunk 
from the trial, had he not been satis- 
fied that it was hopeless. That chap- 
ter in the story is therefore closed: 
Charles X. will perhaps soon hide 
his “ discrowned head” and his af- 





* We have continual reason to observe, that matters of familiar notoriety to people 
of education, who were contemporary with the events which gave an interest to the 
facts, are imperfectly known to vast numbers, otherwise well informed, who have 
come forward in life at a later period. On this account, we shall state the divisions 
of the House of Bourbon, with the certainty that we shall be giving seasonable in- 
formation to many of our younger readers. Of the Bourbon House there are four 
families. I. The family of Charles X. Few people can be ignorant that his eldest 
son, the Duc d’Angouléme, married his cousin, the Princess Royal of France, only 
daughter of Louis X VI. and the beautiful Marie Antoinette. On the accession of 
Charles to the crown, his son and daughter-in-law became Dauphin and Dauphiness. 
They are childless. The Duc de Berri, younger son of Charles X., was assassinated 
before his father ascended the throne: he left two children, of whom the eldest is a 
boy, about ten years of age, said to be an interesting, graceful, and well-educated 
prince. ‘To his single person, as respects the succession to the crown, the entire hopes 
of this elder family were at length reduced. Secondly comes the Orleans family. 
The present head of that family, now King of the French, was Due de Chartres at 
the French Revolution of 1789. Naturally following the impulse of his father, who 
himself signed by the name of Egalité, he escaped the first daugers of the republican 
era, but was afterwards compelled to emigrate. He lived for a time with Madame 
Genlis, in Switzerland, (by whom his education had been conducted,) as a protector 
to her and his young sister, Mademoiselle d’Orleans ; and most laudably rose at four 
o'clock on winter mornings, for the purpose of earning bread for himself and the two 
ladies, by teaching mathematics. In the Memoirs of Madame de Genlis will be found 
an interesting account of the early sufferings encountered, with so much fortitude and 
dignity, by the princely brother and sister. On the death of his father on the scaf- 
fold, in 1793, he became Due d’Orleans. In 1809, he married the daughter of that 
King of Naples who has recently died. By this lady, an exemplary princess, whose 
character is entirely of a domestic cast, he has eight children—five sons, of whom the 
eldest is about twenty, and the youngest about six; and three daughters, of whom 
the eldest is eighteen—all well educated arid promising young people. The whole 
family are agreeable in manners and personal appearance, some of them strikingly so. 
Thirdly comes the afflicted, and now expiring house of Condé. About twenty yéars 
ago, this family consisted of three generations,—the Prince de Condé, his son the Duc 
de Bourbon, and lastly the Duc d’Enghuien, son and grandson to the two former. 
The murder of d’Enghuien, one of the worst acts of Napoleon, left that family in 
hopeless prostration, the Duc de Bourbon being at that time nearly sixty years old. 
Some years after, the Prince de Condé died: but the childless Bourbon, froma noble 
sentiment of reverence for the consecrated title of Condé, refused to assume it. He 
still lives under his original title. Fourthly, and lastly, (putting out of the question 
those Bourbons who have long been seated upon thrones,) comes the family of Conti. 
This statement is familiar as the standing and claims of our own royal family, to those 
who take an habitual interest in politics: but we repeat, that it will be new to scores 
of thousands, whose attention to such matters has been first awakened by the late 
events. By the way, every body who can feel indulgently for amiable vanity and 
egotism, will regret that the garrulous old Comptesse de Genlis was not spared, as 
well as La Fayette; his exultation is purely in the triumph of principles, hers would 
have been personal. ‘The old lady might have been depended upon for a round score 


of volumes upon the elevation of her pupil to a throne. 
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,fortys years+-presume. to measure 
their strength, or,to.caleulate their 
j@ourse? » .Not-so t.experience is not 
thus: unleaxned, |, Signs,and: portents 
even alretdy -apise upon us, before 
sthe new kingdom .is.a.fortnight. old. 
- Already. the- ancient, mobs have be- 
OE RY the, course: of de- 
-bate;-and La Fayette, that father of 
. Mena@lutions and patriarch of sedition, 
Will. net always be at hand, to stretch 
his, Neptunian, rod ever the rising 
billews. | Even La Fayette could not 
(supposing that he would) have in- 
tercepted the organization of a strong 
republican faction, had the election 
of a king been delayed for ten days 
more,., For a moment the agitations 
of irresolute republicanism have been 
quelled and arrested, by the certain- 
ity, that.a resolution once taken, un- 
der avowed, countenance from the 
prevailing leaders! of the state, will 
and must, be. maintained. At pre- 
sent, therefore, when an open avowal 
of republicanism is exposed to the 
penalties of treason, the ardent young 
/patriots' in that school champ their 
unexpected curb, with as much pa- 
tience’'as’ belongs to their sect and 
‘nation. Perhaps “also the personal 
Téspettability of the Orleans family, 
for talents, accomplishments, and ci- 
“Wie qualities,’ especially since this 
would probably by any party 
Kavé been placed at, the head of af- 
| faits under some fitlé or other, may 
‘take Off the edge of the discontents for 
atime. Hada republic been imme- 
diately established, and had La Fay- 
ette heen complimented with the 
titular, distinction, of First President, 
he must speedily have resigned a sta- 
tion that would be no sinecure ; and 
who stands forward at this moment 
prominently enough in public estima- 
tion, to contest the pretensions of the 
Duke .of, Orleans? Even republi- 
cans, therefore, satisfied that, under 
another name, they must have ac- 
i¢epted the Duke, will acquiesce for 
‘id season; whilst.all parties, except 
‘those who are eareless of conse- 
quences, will rejoice that, by such 
‘an: arrangement, the best course was 
taken for concitiating foreign powers. 
'The'Duke’of Orleans, besides all his 
‘Other ‘advantages, has ‘this, that’ his 
_ position and previous relation to the 
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: crewn, makes him a pledge of com- 


promise:with the extreme principles 
in both directions... To the foreign 
potentates, jealous onthe article of 
legitimate succession, the Duke pre- 
sents a qualified title in blood. On 
the other hand, to the purists in re- 
publicanism, that is not the title upon 
which he stands, but his popular elec- 
tion. 

To meet an emergency, such expe- 
dients may answer. But it is the 
nature of equivocal and ambidex- 
ter expedients, that they apply both 
ways. At present, when all parties 
seek a pretext to avoid open rup- 
tures, the wound is tented. But 
what will happen, when all parties 
are prepared, and eager for the as- 
sertion of consequences? The Or- 
leans title will then be canvassed 
anew. Hypercritics on both sides 
will insist on flaws which at present 
they dissemble. For the college of 
princes, his title in blood may be 
found bad. For the democratic club- 
bists, his title by election may be 
good, but others may be better. What 
one election has established, a se- 
cond may defeat. Indeéd, the first 
election will be found self-defeated 
at any convenient season; for upon 
what right, precedent, or construc- 
tion of jurists, did the Representa- 
tive House undertake to bestow a 
king upon France? The House of 
Peers has since, it is true, communi- 
cated their approbation. But this 
act of countersigning was for the 
satisfaction of their own wounded 
pride, perhaps their security, rather 
than to meet any public acknowled- 
ged necessity: the instrument was 
perfect without their concurrence— 
the patent of creation had passed, 
and the king was proclaimed. Again, 
by what privilege, which their con- 
stituents could bestow, did that same 
House annul * the powers of nearly 
one hundred peers? The late king’s 
authority had been vitiated by the 
overthrow of the charter: that oc- 
curred on, and not before, the 26th 
of July. All his acts were valid up 
to that day. The ninety-three dis- 
franchised peers, though yielding par- 
tially (for some have protested) to 
the current of enthusiasm, grew upon 


. . . ,5 
as constitutional an origin as those 
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* The Chamber “ proposed,” the new King decided. 


But the measure arose with 


the Representatives, and virtually was forced upon the King. 
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who so lightly sported with their 
rights. It cannot fail to strike every 
body in France, that if these parti- 
cular creations of Charles X. were 
invalid, all were so. This hint will 
be improved hereafter. Again, if 
those peers are found null, what be- 
comes of the numerous legislative 
acts carried by their majorities? In 
this one passionate annulment many 
retrospective consequences are in- 
volved, which a Council of the Sec- 
tions may afterwards more hardily 
follow out. Here we have again the 
old revolutionary taint, and the old 
inconsequence, denounced in 1790, 
by the greatest man of that age. 
“ They have little regard,” said Ed- 
mund Burke, speaking of those who 
proclaimed all thrones vacant which 
were not elective,—* they have little 
regard to the obvious consequences 
of their doctrine, though they may 
see that it bears positive authority 
in very few positive institutions of 
this country. When such an unwar- 
rantable maxim is once established, 
no one act of the princes who pre- 
ceded this era of fictitious elections 
can be valid. Do these theorists 
mean to invalidate, annul, or to call 
into question, together with the titles 
of the whole line of our kings, that 
great body of our statute law which 
passed under those whom they treat 
as usurpers ?—to annul laws of ines- 
timable value to our liberties—of as 
great value, at least, as any which 
have passed at or since the period 
of the revolution? If kings who did 
not owe their crowns to the choice 
of their people, had no title to make 
laws, what will become of the sta- 
tute de tallagio non concedendo? of 
the petition of right? of the act of 
habeas corpus?” * These questions 
are as pertinent now as then. The 
same questions will be applied in 
France, as occasions ripen, in a far 
different spirit—not for the rescind- 
ing of the late acts, but for the fear- 
ful enlargement of their operation. 
Other changes have been made with 
equal precipitation, but all tending to 
impress a republican character upon 
the constitution, upon the Legisla- 
tive Body, and the functions of the 
people. The qualifications both of 
the electors and the candidates are 
altered: both the great councils of 
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the nation, and the preliminary co- 
mitia of the hustings, (which, by the 
way, are now to be renewed every 
five years,) are to be thrown open to 
the violence of youth. Perhaps the 
new law, in respect to the deputies, 
might, for itself, have been a prudent 
one; but the violence of the change, 
(sinking from forty to thirty years, ) 
the suddenness, and the season, all 
mark the force of the revolutionary 
feeling. A change still more exten- 
sive in the pecuniary qualification, 
which is only not carried at the same 
moment, in consequence of a strug- 
gle about the exact point of the de- 
pression, will, at the next election, 
probably multiply the electors in a 
fourfold proportion. This concur- 
rent change will give effect to the 
other change in the age of the elec- 
tors. For the existing qualification 
in property would not, in any un- 
due extent, have been found in 
young men of twenty-five. Conse- 
quent upon these changes will be 
an extension of the Chamber itself. 
And thus a large infusion into the 
Legislative Body of needy and repub- 
lican men will soon open such com- 
munication with the clubbists and 
lower democracy of France, as for- 
merly in the States General paved 
the way to anarchy. 

Without the House and within, 
the same signs are abroad. Banners 
are already displayed, and these not 
the transitory ensigns of popular tri- 
umph, but the official banners of the 
commune of Paris, bearing the old 
watchword—* Liberty and Lquali- 
ty!” The title of Excellency, as ap- 
plied to the ministers of state, has 
been proscribed by a public order. 
Under an instinct of prudence, the 
new king set the example of aban- 
doning the external honours of his 
station ; and receives the applauses 
of his country for abjuring those 
safeguards of rank, which, merely 
upon a principle of good taste, if 
any thing so important could be pla- 
ced on so inadequate a footing, assu- 
redly upon every argument of good 
sense, ought to encompass those, 
under whatever name—of king, or 
consul, or president—who represent 
the majesty of the nation. It is na- 


tural that a roi citoyen should wear 
such a spirit of manners, which in 
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him, perhaps, is not more a conces- 
sion to the temper of modern France 
than to the plain and unpretending 
character * of his own mind. But 
these manners, as they argue and 
proclaim, will inevitably help for- 
ward, the tendencies of the times. 
These tendencies run headlong in- 
to republicanism. For a time, the 
character of the king will fall in 
with that current. But a period 
will come, when he will and must 
oppose them. For if he is a plain 
man, he is also a sincere man, and 
of upright intentions. Had there 
been any real grievances under the 
two last Bourbons, (setting aside 
the censorship for the few last years, 
which, if we will deal honestly, was 
provoked by the intemperance and 
excesses of the press,) we might 
seek another origin for the disaffec- 
tion of the nation. As itis, we know 
and lament that its true origin was 
the spirit of change and aspiring de- 
mocracy in the middle and lower 
classes, a determination widely spread 
to obtain a stage for anti-social and 
disorganizing principles, either by 
war or by civil confusions, which 
will find an organ and an opening in 
the late revolution, but assuredly no 
final satisfaction. To this spirit, pro- 
moted by the infusion of young blood 
into the national deliberations, every 
thing will be thought (as it truly may 
be thought) to have been done upon 
too narrow a basis. Occasions will 
be sought or created for external 
quarrel; and the unquiet spirit of 
discontent with existing institutions 
will be called up in every land where 
civilization enough exists to allow a 
birth and an evolution to such sym- 
pathies. Let us not deceive our- 
selves; the French are, in many of 
the elements of that character, a no- 
ble people,—brave, martial, high-spi- 
rited, generous, and daily becoming 
more intelligent; but they are not 
eminently a wise people ; and, in de- 
fiance of the obstinate insults heaped 
upon their own country by a parti- 
cular set of journals among us, they 
are not a moral people, in a degree 
which will enable them to withstand 
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the temptations likely to unfold them- 
selves. Meantime it is notorious, that 
a class of English writers, the most 
unprincipled as individuals, some 
of them emphatically proscribed as 
“scamps” among respectable people, 
and judging, perhaps, by the charac- 
ter of their own associates, have for 
several years been attacking the Bri- 
tish nation, with all the virulence and 
sarcasm in their power, on its preten- 
sions to a higher tone of morality. 
Sheer spite and low-bred insolence 
are the moving forces in these attacks. 
On the other hand, sounder theorists, 
for instance the late Mr Chenevix, 
conducted the attack upon the French, 
perhaps, with too much asperity and 
keenness. For our own parts, we 
grant that the French are improving, 
and have made astonishing steps in 
advance since 1789. Growing more 
comprehensive and liberal in their 
literary sensibilities, they have grown 
more thoughtful; an age of great 
struggles and great events has had 
the same exalting tendency ; and 
growing more thoughtful, with more 
extended sensibilities, it was a ne- 
cessity that they should become more 
of a moral people. As proofs of the 
great enlargement in the French in- 
tellectual tastes, we need only refer 
to the striking revolution on the Pa- 
risian stage in all that relates to Eng- 
lish acting and the English drama ; 
the prevalence for some years back, 
and the general toleration, of foreign 
poetry appealing to the higher pas- 
sions; the encouragement of Eng- 
lish and German literature, and even 
of Grecian and German philosophy, 
in its most mystical parts. For illus- 
tration of all this, the reader may 
consult the French Globe, a journal 
conducted by the friends and pupils 
of Professor Cousin. Still, with all 
these evidences of increasing depth 
and reflectiveness of character, it 
will be long before a solid probity 
of national character, such as belongs 
to the Englisb middle orders, a pro- 
bity triumphant over the temptations 
of public glory, will be secured. And 
surely, of the writers we are now al- 
luding to, who insist so much on li- 





* Mr Brougham, at the late dinner in celebration of the Yorkshire election, speaking 
of the new king, declared that “ a man more unlike a prince he had never met with.” 


This was meant as pure praise. 


sut certainly, at the present era, with republican- 


ism so powerfully setting in through every organ in France, a worse present might 
be conceived to the country than a sovereign whose bias lay in another direction. 
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berty as a previous condition for the 
growth of all public virtue, we may 
demand —how such a character could 
arise in a people who have been so 
long inured to the discipline of des- 
potism ? ¥et, in the face of that con- 
sideration, these writers have been 
lately pressing upon us a picture of 
French electioneering contests, as 
a pure scene of republican virtue, 
and therefore as an opprobrium to 
England. What is the answer? In 
France, the purpose was to overturn 
a dynasty, and the electors were sus- 
tained by that hope. In England, for- 
tunately, the contest is simply be- 
tween Mr This and Lord That, the 
utmost result in any possible issue 
of the struggle making no concei- 
vable difference in the course of pub- 
lic affairs. Why should a poor man 
be “ virtuous” on such an inspira- 
ation ? 

In this condition of French virtue, 
the king is not strong enough to con- 
trol the appetites of the mob factions, 
if they should succeed in forcing 
their way to the surface. The Per- 
riers, the Constants, the Dupins, will 
then be weak as Roland and his illus- 
trious wife :—the king will refuse to 
obey the tide of popular frenzy ; pos- 
sibly one of his own sons, under the 
training of an ultra-civic education, 
may be found fitted to take his place; 
and again all nations will be sum- 
moned to drink from the vials of re- 
volutionary wrath. 

We are supposing a state of war. 
But in a state of peaceful and unob- 
structed intercourse, the danger will 
be still greater for many parts of Eu- 
rope ; for some, because they are too 
near ; for others, because they are 
stored with inflammatory principles. 
Let us pass them rapidly in review. 

Germany, from its situation, power, 
and high condition of intellect, stands 
first in all considerations of Euro- 
pean danger or European hopes. No- 
thing can be conceived so anoma- 
lous as the aspect which it presents. 
Like the realms of Chaos and ori- 
ginal Night, in which all the princi- 
ples of order and harmony for future 
worlds were struggling for mastery, 
as mere elements of uproar, every 
university in the land affords a stage 
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on which the capital interests of man, 
as a social being, are given up to the 
fury of disputers and theorists—ra- 
ving beyond the license of fever and 
delirium; whilst in each of the 
“ haughty schools,” some great Doc- 
tor Seraphicus or Inexpugnabilis pre- 
sides as umpire for the moment, 
like “ the anarch old,” and “ by de- 
cision more embroils the fray.” A 
late writer of that country, with the 
best means for computing the num- 
ber of works which never enter into 
the mess-catalogues of Leipsic, has 
assured us, that, two years ago, there 
were upwards of ten thousand new 
books annually thrown into the are- 
na, a large proportion of which are 
theories of society and political in- 
stitutions, submitted to every mode 
of experiment and torture, analysis 
and combination. All modes and 
questions of government and civil 
economy are tossed into the crucible 
of German metaphysics ; and of most 
of these reveries it is fair to say, that 
they are not so much fitted for Uto- 
pia as for Laputa. Their violence is 
often on a level with their extrava- 
gance : and falling upon the combus- 
tible temperament of German stu- 
dents, they might be expected to 
produce insurrection or secret con- 
spiracy. These dangers, however, 
have hitherto been counteracted by 
three forces—first, by the austerity 
of the German governments ; second- 
ly, by the vapoury character of Ger- 
man enthusiasm, which exhausts it- 
self in showy speculation ; thirdly, 
by the peculiar timidity of the Ger- 
man populace in all the considerable 
towns. Great cities there are only 
two in Germany; but even there 
the “tame villatic” character pre- 
vails. A German of low rank, whe- 
ther young or old, is the most house- 
hold, quiet, servile animal in Europe. 
This feature in German society was 
well known to the principal officers 
under Napoleon, who kept in perfect 
subordination, by a single file of mus- 
keteers, an extent of district which 
in Spain would have required the 
superintendence of several batta- 
lions. It is remarkable, also, that 
none of the great German authors,* 
Goethe in particular, ventured to 





* Arndt, the author of the Geist der Zeiten, never came forward to own his book, 
so far as we could learn, and at any rate, he left his publisher, Palm, to be shot as his 
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breathe one syllable of discontent 
against Napoleon, so long as it was 
an act of courage to do so. Multi- 
tudes, indeed, at one time, stept 
out of their hiding-places, and blus- 
tered both in prose and verse; but 
it was when the battle of Leipsic 
had banished the enemy beyond the 
Rhine. The fact, also, that in so 
vast a country as Germany, no par- 
tisan warfare, no guerillas arose, ex- 
cept in the single instance of Schill 
in 1809, is of itself a sufficient illus- 
tration of the emasculated character 
of Germany, both Upper and Lower. 

Hence it is true, that whilst in Lon- 
don, Paris, Edinburgh, Dublin, all 
ranks, from the gentleman down 
to the lowest of the mob, in a sufli- 
cient cause, would fight with equal 
spirit, throughout Germany the ex- 
citable classes are to be found only 
in the middle or upper classes. Some 
of these, indeed, as the burschen of 
the numerous universities, are in a 
permanent state of inflammation ; but 
whether they would prove as pugna- 
cious ina real civil war, like that in 
the streets of Paris, as in their fre- 
quent sham duels with each other, is 
as questionable as whether their cou- 
rage and patriotism are commensu- 
rate with the grossness of their man- 
ners. In one point, however, un- 
doubtedly, the tumults of Germany 
will wear a character even more 
sanguinary than those in Paris. There 
the soldiery, with the exception of 
the Swiss, were not always in earnest. 
Generally they faltered, and acted 
with indecision ; sometimes repelling 
the people actively when they were 
pressed upon with ferocious energy ; 
but again resuming a defensive pos- 
ture, or a posture but partially offen- 
sive, as their assailants recoiled. In 
Germany, if conflicts on the same 
principles should arise, there will be 
no forbearance of that nature; so 
completely is the patriotic sympathy 
obliterated in the | sone class, by the 
many local subdivisions and distinct 
governments into which that country 
is splintered, and so absolute is the 
mechanical subjugation of the sol- 
dier. 

However, under every difficulty 
and discouragement, it is too proba- 
ble that great troubles, pregnant with 
change and ruin to the thrones of 
central Europe, are at hand in Ger- 
many. Putting Poland out of the 
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enquiry, (as a Russian appendage, ) 
there are four leading kingdoms in 
this vast division of Christendom— 
Bavaria and Austria in Upper (or 
south ) Germany—Saxony and Prus- 
sia in Lower (or north) Germany. 
The sovereigns of these, as of most 
German states, are not personally 
oppressive, or odious to their sub- 
jects: many, indeed, of the German 
princes are enlightened and ami- 
able men; and it may be said, ge- 
nerally, that they have improved 
greatly within the last forty years. 
Previously to that era, the picture 
which the Margravine of Bareuth has 
drawn of her father, the King, horse- 
whipping the princesses of his fa- 
mily, or shooting his gentlemen on 
the large scale—and her husband, the 
Margrave, pursuing the same amuse- 
ments on the small one—might be 
taken as fair representative portraits 
of the ruffians who swayed the Ger- 
man sceptres. 

But personal merits make slight 
amends for institutions in many in- 
stances cruelly oppressive. Nowhere 
is there a more mild and paternal 
prince than the Emperor of Austria ; 
but nowhere is the popular voice 
more sternly gagged, or the oppres- 
sion moreabsolute in every branch of 
the fiscal and judicial administration. 
Should the reservoir once burst, in 
which the accumulated grievances of 
five centuries are at present pain- 
fully confined, Austria, Bohemia, 
Northern Italy, will be simultaneous- 
ly deluged ; turbulent Hungary will 
fall away from the empire; and, with 
respect to Austria in particular, it is 
to be feared that a timid people, 
caged and cabined hitherto, like the 
lunatics of former times, in chains and 
darkness, will be peculiarly fero- 
cious, and incapable of self-restraint, 
on achieving a momentary deliver- 
ance from bonds. The Emperor him- 
self might perhaps develope new fea- 
tures of character, of perilous provo- 
cation to an excited populace, on 
finding himself, for the first time in 
his life, surrounded no longer by an 
awe-struck population, dutiful as the 
menial servants of a nobleman, but by 
insolent and raging malecontents, de- 
manding—not the donations of elee- 
mosynary bounty, descending from 
those who had no experience of the 
real operation and pressure of their 
grievances—but rights and immu- 
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nities fatal to the tenure of his em- 
pire. 

Bavaria is the last country from 
which an original movement of in- 
surrection is to be expected. The 
king, when prince royal, was popu- 
lar in the highest degree ; and being 
a truly enlightened man, with inten- 
tions thoroughly patriotic, he has im- 
proved the condition of his people, 
and discerned the signs of the times, 
so far as was possible for an eye 
looking downwards from the eleva- 
tion of a throne. A popular influ- 
ence, however, more fully sustained 
by the reaction upon Bavaria of the 
tumults which can hardly fail to arise 
in neighbouring countries, will as- 
suredly discover wants not visible to 
the most benignant king. Such re- 
forms have, in that favoured land, a 
chance for being pacific. 

In Saxony and Prussia it is that 
we may look for a fiery struggle. 
The government in both is stern and 
military; the jealousy mutual be- 
tween the court and the people ; and 
the diffusion of political knowledge 
prodigious, in spite of every discoun- 
tenance from the public authorities, 
(from the Court of Dresden, in par- 
ticular, a discountenance which is 
continually increasing in harshness. ) 
The intelligent population of these 
lands, it must be remembered, are 
sustained by vindictive feelings, 
gloomily cherished for sixteen years, 
as well as by the animating hopes of 
freedom. They conceive that pro- 
mises were made to them at the 
time of the great coalition in 1814, 
as bribes to their cordial co-operation 
in the service of those days. That was 
aservice upon which kings and their 
people embarked with an equal in- 
terest; and it is well known, that in 
the enquiry which afterwards set- 
tled the general claims, considera- 
tions were granted to each crown in 
the ratio of the efforts made. Upon 
this arrangement the sovereigns car- 
ried off the whole rewards, though 
some share was confessedly due to 
their subjects. Zhat was to have 
been redeemed by the performance 
of their liberal engagements, which 
as yet have been blankly disowned, 
or disingenuously evaded. A day of 
vengeance has been long looked to ; 
secret societies, with the view of for- 
warding that event, under a disguise 
of misleading names, have been ex- 
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tensively formed ; many preparations 
have been made. We must not de- 
ceive ourselves ; the contagion of the 
scenes in Paris—the power of the 
example—the overwhelming success 
—the frenzy of the joy—the thunder- 
ing applause reverberated from Eng- 
land, will overset all restraints of 
prudence ; and if the strongest mili- 
tary demonstrations, on the part of 
the Prussian government, do not 
overawe the movement, there will be 
an immediate explosion in that quar- 
ter of Europe. The newspapers have 
given us an article, under the date of 
Maestricht, which professes to be a 
-abinet order from Berlin, abjuring 
all interference with the affairs of 
France, and allowing a free course 
to the expression of public opinion 
along the line of the Prussian fron- 
tiers. This article, though generally 
accredited by the journals, foreign 
and domestic, wears some appear- 
ance of forgery. Supposing it to be 
authentic, what a concession to the 
spirit of the age, as contrasted with 
the policy pursued by Prussia forty 
years ago! Whata proclamation of 
her panic! 

Still more perilously situated are 
the Netherlands. So many ties of 
neighbourhood, familiar use of the 
Trench language, and old political 
connexions, unite the Low Countries 
with France, that it willrequire some- 
thing stronger than the Orange scep- 
tre to repress the progress of the new 
opinions. Wherever the Rhine flows, 
we venture to predict, that within 
eighteen months this great river will 
water a country changed, or chan- 
ging, in the spirit of its institutions. 
The cabinets of the continent are 
allin one and the same perplexing 
dilemma ; resisting the freest inter- 
course with France, and the most 
liberal expression of sympathy with 
France, they fall at once into an an- 
gry collision with the fermenting po- 
pular enthusiasm—a collision which 
is not unlikely to anticipate the very 
crisis they fear, in seeking to prevent 
it. On the other hand, to allow un- 
limited indulgence to every city that 
may choose to bandy compliments 
and congratulations with the com- 
mune of Paris, is really nothing else 
than laying the foundation stone of a 
revolution, under the tacit sanction 
of government. States like England, 
free for ages, are privileged excep- 
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tions: England, with the ease and 
carelessness which belong to robust 
health, can stand the shock of wild 
republican ebullitions at dinner par- 
ties, or other scenes of public display. 
But the raw and undisciplined king- 
doms of the continent will make a 
fearful inauguration of their new- 
born hopes, if they are permitted to 
build upon a revolution which will 
teach them that the French char- 
ter of 1814 was not sufficient in its 
concessions for the demands of ra- 
tional freedom. 

Of Southern Europe we speak with 
more reserve. Those countries are 
under powerful political influences, 
but mixed and self-counteracting. 
Misrule assists the cause of revo- 
Jution far and wide in Italy, and ab- 
solute disorganization in Spain and 
Portugal. On the other hand, Po- 
pish bigotry, to an extent unknown 
in Austria or Bavaria, throughout 
Spain, and very much in Portugal, 
throws its undivided force into the 
opposite scale. Personal questions, 
in some instances, interfere to dis- 
turb the calculation still further ; and 
few prudent men would attempt to 
predict the course of events for six 
consecutive months. The Carlists 
in Spain, put down with so much 
difficulty two years ago, are again 
moving. The mercantile and /ibe- 
ral faction in Oporto, and elsewhere, 
are again putting out their feelers. 
Emissaries of revolt will be conti- 
nually teasing the coasts of the whole 
Peninsula; and the grievous defect 
of personal respectability in the reign- 
ing sovereigns offers an encourage- 
ment to such attempts. In North- 
ern Italy, perhaps the constitutional 
languor of the natives will yield at 
length to the double excitement from 
France and from Gemany. But what- 
ever may be the final tendency of 
the many schisms in both Peninsu- 
las, one thing is perfectly certain— 
that a long series of new and fierce 
distractions will be the immediate 
portions of these harassed (and of 
the Western Peninsula we may say— 
exhausted ) countries. 

These prospects are important to 
us at any rate—they become a thou- 
sand times more important in their 
relation to our domestic evils. On 
these, and the menaces they present, 
we would say a few words. It is 
the hackneyed artifice of political 
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writers, either out of party violence, 
as a trick of rhetoric, or by way of 
stimulating attention, to speak of the 
country as on the brink of ruin; as 
though a mighty empire could so 
easily receive an impulse of that mag- 
nitude from the errors of some one 
individual, or of a single transitory 
cabinet. Extravagancies of that kind 
are disdained by men of sense. And 
we have little need of hyperbole, 
where the grave realities before us 
are more than sufficiently alarming. 
The waters of the great abyss are 
again abroad: One deep is calling 
to another—trepidation and panic 
are spreading over the thrones of 
Europe: the friends of real liberty 
are perplexed, and uncertain of the 
course before them: no William Pitt 
is at hand to guide us; no “ great 
leading angel” arises to dictate the 
destinies of Europe; nor could a 
second Pitt avail us in an age which 
would not brook the harsh temper 
of his imperatorial policy. We de- 
pend, therefore, upon the hope of mo- 
deration in the present French demo- 
cracy, not upon any resources of our 
own, in the event of that hope failing. 
We rely, it seems, upon the mutable 
populace of Paris; and, if they should 
deceive us, we are without compass 
or anchor. Yet in this state of ac- 
knowledged uncertainty, we hear one 
uniform shout of exultation ascend- 
ing from men of every party—Whigs, 
Tories, Bigots, Liberals, Radicals, 
and Subscribers to the Holy Alli- 
ance! 

Fatal, if it should prove irretrieva- 
ble, and most memorable in any case, 
is the dissolution of party connexions, 
and the obligations which grew upon 
them, within the three last years. No 
longer period than that has been 
found sufficient to unknit whatso- 
ever it was the subtle policy of our 
ancestors, sagacious at least as_poli- 
ticians, to bind into fixed combina- 
tions. Mr Canning’s apostasy, fol- 
lowed afterwards by many lesser 
apostasies, was the first great shat- 
tering blow to the separate cohesion 
of Whigs and Tories. What insula- 


ted fragments might remain of either 
party, still clinging to some unity of 
principle and action, received a se- 
cond and final blow from the general 
apostasy of the late wicked House 
of Commons on the Catholic Ques- 
tion. In illustration of this, we copy 
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a few lines from the letter of a friend, 
who had been absent for about two 
years from England :— 

* Nothing,” says he, “ strikes me so 
much, during these five weeks that I 
have been in London, as the prodigious 
revolution in the tone of political leaders 
—those even that preserve their honesty. 
In the Standard, which seems to be 
about the ablest of the London papers, I 
see things daily that two years ago would 
have stamped any man a radical. For- 
merly, you and I, and all of our party, 
pursued a policy with regard to all the 
proposals of the radical party, such as the 
honest men in a king’s ship pursue to- 
wards mutineers. They resist them: and 
even when the mutineers talk sense, they 
resist them, because else they would be 
strengthening the mutineers against the 
king’s officers. At length, however, the 
ship has gone on shore; the captain is 
killed, the officers are drowned, or missing, 
except a midshipman or two who bear no 
commission, and the mutineers are indi- 
vidually the most respectable of the sur- 
vivors. In this situation we consult for 
the common safety ; and, of course, we 
listen to any man, mutineer or not, nay, 
to the ringleader of the mutineers, ac- 
cording as what he says is rational and 
hopeful. _ Such I imagine to be our posi- 
tion with respect to the defunct parties of 
Whig and Tory. And in that way only 
am I able to explain the continued radi- 
calisms of our friends. They are set 
loose from all restraints of duty to their 
party, whom it is no longer possible to 
serve, because they have split into a thou- 
sand fractions, and recombined with all 
sorts of aliens, runaways, and vagabonds 
like themselves.” 


Thus far our friend, whose obser- 
vation of the phenomena is true to 
the case which public life now exhi- 
bits, and his explanation natural. 

Yet we hear continually some 
foolish voice raised in triumph on the 
extinction of Whigs and Tories. A 
single reflection upon the theory of 
our constitution will satisfy us that 
this triumph is founded in folly. 
Philosophically speaking, neither 
Whigs nor Tories, taken separately, 
express the truth of our constitution 
—but both in combination. They 
are the antagonist forces of the 
English constitution, as necessary to 
each other as the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces in another system, 
which by mutual hostility produce 
an equilibrium, and a uniform mo- 
tion, that could not otherwise have 
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resulted. When Mr Fox, therefore, 
took as the thesis for his projected 
History of our Revolution—the justi- 
Jication of the Whig party—meaning 
that they, and not the Tories, were 
right and consistent in that great 
effort of wisdom,—he totally mis- 
conceived the philosophy of the 
case ; since neither Whig principles 
nor Tory principles prevailed in that 
measure, as in opposition to each 
other; but the two parties met in 
equilibrio ; and the Revolution be- 
longed equally to both. To one 
party is confided the conservative 
charge of the popular powers—to 
the other of the powers of the crown. 
Either party, insulated, would repre- 
sent an abortion; both together, 
make up the total constitution. But 
it was wisely arranged in the prac- 
tice of our forefathers, that, by 
consigning the two opposite func- 
tions of the constitution to two differ- 
ent organs—Whigs and Tories,—a 
life and a passionate justice should 
be secured to the support of each, 
which would droop and fall into 
languor or inequality, supposing that 
one and the same mind were charged 
with the defence of two opposite 
principles. One man, from com- 
plexional differences of mind, has a 
keener sensibility to the regal rights 
—another to the rights of the people. 
And upon these elementary distinc- 
tions which constituted the original 
meaning of Whig and Tory, grew, or 
sometimes accidentally supervened, 
other distinctions which stood in no 
necessary relation to the character- 
istic principles of either, but which 
(equally with such as did) promo- 
ted the public service. Thus, for 
example, the Tories opposed Napo- 
leon ; the Whigs patronised him. The 
Tories, on the other hand, patroni- 
sed the Spanish cause; the Whigs 
opposed it. In neither case did the 
political feelings grow at all upon 
the stock of Whig or Tory princi- 
ples—but upon the accidental posi- 
tion of the Whigs, as a party out of 
office, to the Tories as a party then 
in administration. In other instances, 
it often happened that the differ- 
ences had morea reference to the ori- 
ginal distinctions of the two parties. 
But, in any case, this division of 
parties cast the parts in the public 
drama, distributed the business, and 
organized the functions of public 
12 
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life. No other possible arrangement 
could so effectually provide for the 
hearty and vigorous administration 
of the national interests as this which 
is now so unwisely abandoned. And 
if it should be argued that the same 
substantial division of parties still pre- 
vails, though abandoning the names 
of Whig and Tory, this were to boast 
amere verbal change, which would 
be childish indeed. But it is most 
evident to every observer that it is 
not 80; since the vile apostasy 
of the late vile House of Commons, 
there was (as there must always be) 
a distinction of members as in and 
out of office; but there the distinc- 
tion ceased. You could not even 
distinguish them as Ministerial and 
Anti-ministerial ; for he who opposed 
Ministers to-day, perhaps gave them 
his vote to-morrow. Nay, as we now 
learn by the manifesto of the parties 
themselves, one weighty division of 
his late Majesty’s Opposition, through 
the whole of last session, gave their 
support to the Minister, in the teeth 
of their own convictions, out of sheer 
pity for his imbecility, (perhaps, al- 
so, out of some lingering hopes for 
themselves.) In reality, party com- 
binations, on any broad public prin- 
ciples, having been broken by pub- 
lie profligacy, are in acondition which 
scarcely allows of their restoration. 
Casual and momentary cohesions for 
private purposes, and on no one prin- 
ciple whatever,—resembling the 
shifting pillars of sand in the Great 
Desert, which mould and unmould 
themselves as restlessly as northern 
lights, unable to maintain their con- 
sistency for two successive minutes— 
such are the fractionary and crumb- 
ling elements from which the public 
service is to be furnished. And it 
may truly be said, that of the late 
House of Commons, the majority was 
united by no one principle of con- 
nexion, except the perfidious violation 
of the only great principle they had 
ever professed. Yes! too lament- 
ably true it is, that the Catholic Ques- 
tion was carried, not by accession of 
strength to the Whigs, but by de- 
sertion of those who used to call 
themselves Tories. Hence the union 
of all parties in expressing their scorn 
of these men. Hence Mr Brougham 
has lately assured us, that they would 
just as readily have voted the other 
way, had the Minister directed them : 
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so much do those ever hate the trai- 
tors who prize the treason. Hence 
also the single effort of public senti- 
ment through the late elections has 
been towards those unworthy trai- 
tors. For areason which it would not 
be decorous to allude to more parti- 
cularly, as also on account of the im- 
becility of the Ministry, it has been ge- 
nerally felt by the nation, that any 
new Parliament at this time might 
have several chances for proving a 
short one. For this reason, few per- 
sons would go any great lengths in 
expensive contests ; and the elections 
generally were of the very tamest 
character. Yet, in a single set of 
cases, there has been an exception: 
wheresoever one of the traitors has 
appeared, he has been a marked man. 
Witness the seven members of the 
Peel family (five Peels, Derry Daw- 
son, and the Dean of York) who have 
all been trampled under foot by pub- 
lic scorn, no family having ever sus-_ 
tained so much public humiliation 
at one time—* Into what depth thou 
seest, from what height fallen.” From” 
the same cause it has happened, that 
the few real Whigs and Tories faith- - 
ful to their principles, have come, by 
comparison with so many traitors, 
to look upon each other with mutual 
esteem, and have even approximated 
to a Parliamentary union. ; 
We have enlarged upon this ques- 
tion of constitutional parties, their 
justification, and their present con- 
dition, as topics of especial interest 
and application to the great subject 
before us. Hence, reverting to the 
difficulty we stated, we can under- 
stand why it is that all parties, and, 
amongst them, even Tories, in the 
present relaxation of their principles, 
have united to applaud the great Re- 
volution of Paris, of which some fea- 
tures are so suspicious, and the con- 
sequences as yet so indeterminate 
and so illimitable. Hence we per- 
ceive why so much thoughtless in- 
dignation has been poured out upon 
a paper in the Quarterly Review, 
which discusses M. Cottu’s project 
of a Dictatorship in France; a paper 
in which we, who profess ourselves 
champions of civil liberty as it ex- 
ists in Great Britain, can perceive 
much seasonable wisdom, and no- 
thing that is inconsistent with our 
constitution, provided the writer had 
more clearly explained himself up- 
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on the possibility of reconciling his 
schemes with the king’s oaths. 

Hence also we explain some other 
phenomena, else unaccountable, in 
the public meetings of the day; in 
savtiealer, the rashness with which 
men of judgment and cautious poli- 
tics have prejudged the merits of a 
revolution so imperfectly unfolded. 
Three years ago they would have 
acted under a more vigilant sense of 
responsibility to known and authen- 
tic parties. At present, out of Par- 
liament as within it, each man stands 
upon his separate and momentar 
views of political expediency, which 
are often as mutable as they are in- 
sulated and detached from all deii- 
berate principles. 

But anxiety for the future, at 
this tremendous epoch, swallows up 
all other considerations; and our 
thoughts continually revert to the 
miserable and fragmentary state of 

ies among us, more for what it 

es than what it explains; for the 
fearful dangers which it augurs, than 
for the mysteries which it interprets. 
Feelings of nothing less than awe 
subdue us, when we consider to what 
hands the Parliamentary management 
of this overwhelming interest will be 
confided, for perhaps the decisive 
period of its progress. Within the 
walls of Parliament there is even less 
cohesion, or discipline of mutual sup- 
rt and concert, than without. For 

f men outside the House have lost 
their old Parliamentary leaders, and 
their most authentic monitors on the 
constitutional boundaries of political 
distinctions, at least they have no 
such reasons, as many inside have 
created for themselves, to forget their 
principles. Ministers, who have hi- 
therto existed by sufferance and the 
forbearance of their antagonists, and 
who, if they are to keep their places 
for another session, must now be as 
obsequious to the prevailing passions 
of the land, as they are despotic in 
their wishes ; representatives of the 
nation, without union, plans, or lead- 
ers; trembling before their constitu- 
ents, trembling before the journals 
of Europe, trembling before the or- 
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gans of democracy and the tribunals 
of liberalism in London and Paris ; 
—such are the men who will eventu- 
ally be called upon to discuss and to 
protect the solemn interests that are 
staked upon this revolution. Much 
will depend upon the voice of the 
English Parliament, if it could be 
hoped that it would be firmly and 
powerfully expressed in behalf of 
moderate counsels and the rights of 
every party. But the timid politi- 
cian is rarely just; and it can scarce- 
ly be expected that the same men, or 
nearly so, who lately betrayed the 
ancient guarantees of their own do- 
mestic constitution, will contend 
with fidelity and earnestness for the 
revolutionary guarantees which are 
now become necessary for Europe. 
Meantime, whatever becomes of 
these great interests, to which we 
shall return at intervals during the 
awful times which are preparing for 
us all—as citizens of a magnanimous 
nation, we point the public indigna- 
tion to the atrocious spirit in which 
two or three of the London journals 
have endeavoured to awaken a spi- 
rit of ruffian inhospitality and insult 
toward the aged Charles X., and the 
illustrious ladies, as innocent as they 
are unhappy, who bear him company 
in his exile. One journal has coolly 
proposed to deny “a shilling” to 
purchase bread for the family, or a 
retreat for their afflictions. Another 
has pushed its brutality farther, and 
has called upon the people of Paris 
to consign their venerable Prince to 
the “ pillory” and the “ scourge !” 
Even the toasts given at some of the 
ublic dinners, though less unfeel- 
ing, have been violent and sangui- 
nary. Weare certain that the gene- 
rous in France, as well as in England, 
would wish to spare even the crimi- 
nal ministers any heavier punish- 
ment than exile for life. As to the 
royal family, they are consecrated by 
misfortunes in the eyes of all men of 
feeling. In both the revolutions of 
France some of them were the ear- 
liest sacrifices. Would to God we 
could believe—they were destined 
to be the last! 
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JUNE, 1880. a: 


‘Capt. Archer, of 45 F. Maj. in the Ar- 
15 June 1830 


R.H. Gds. pm G. W. W. Macdonald, Cor. by 


gestehere, vice Hon. F. H. Ongley, 
3 Mareh 


1 Dr. Gds. Lt Warrington, Capt. by purch. vice 


Bt. Lt. Col. Clements, ret. 8 June, 
Cor. Collingwood, Lt. do. 
(. Kelson, Cor do. 
Lt. yerew. Adj. vice Storey, res. Adj. 

only do. 
Lt. Knox, from 88 F, Lt. vice Martin, 

h. p. rec. diff. 15 do. 
Lt. Porter, oe by purch. vice Scar- 

lett, p 11 do. 
Lt. Jones, Capt. by purch. vice ee, 

Or 

Cor. ‘Turner, Lt. by purch. vice Porter 
do. 

— Brown, Lt. by purch. vice pee 
12 do. 

W. J. Campbell, Cor. by pane. < _ 

Turner 
J. ph nor Cor. by purch. vice Brown 

2 


0. 
Maj. Clarke, Lt. Col. by yan, vice 
Hancox, ret. 11 do. 
Capt. Gowdie, Maj. do. 
Lt. Bolton, Capt. > 
Cor. Le Marchant, Lt. 
2d Lt. Cunynghame, from 87 F. Cor. > 
Capt. Ainslie, from h. p. Capt. vice 
ibbert, exch. ree. diff, 29 do. 
Cor, Forde, Lt. by purch. vice Carne- 
gie, prom. 8 do. 
G. Gordon, Cor. do. 
Cor. Scott, Lieut. by purch. vice Wes. 
ton, tesa = 
B. H. Blake, Cor. 

G. Maude, Cor. by purch. vice Ells, 
rom ldo. 
Le Col. Lord G. Lennox, en h. p. 
Unatt. Lt. Col. vice Keene, K Sos 


0. 
Cor. Arkwright, Lt. by purch. vice Ar- 
buthnott, prom. 5 do, 
— M‘Mahon, from 16 Dr. Cor. do, 
Lt. Col. Keane, from 6 Dr. Lt. Col. vice 

Sir J. J. Fraser, Bart. h. p, rec. on 
15 do. 

H. H. Kitchener, Cor. by purch. vice 
Eyre, ret. 29 do. 
Cor. Griffiths, Lt. by purch. vice Max- 
well, prom. 11 do. 
R. Ay ‘Lockhart, Cor. do, 
Maj. Gen. Sir Edw. Kerrison, Bt. Col, 
vice Sir J. O. Vandeleur, 16 rn 


18 

Cor, and Adj. Leary, Rk. of Lt. 29 4 
‘Cor. Salmond, Adj. vice Blyth, res, 

Adj. pe omy, do. 
Lt. Gen. Sir J. O. Vandeleur, K. C.R. 
Dr. Col. vice Field Marshal 
Earl Harcourt, dead 18 do. 
-—— Gavin, Lt. vice Simpson, ret, 
14 Oct. 1829 
-—— Wardroper, Lt. by purch. vice 
Neale, prom. 15 June 1830 

W. Wilmer, Cor. do. 
Cor. Bonham, Lt. by purch, vice Al- 
exander, prom. 25 do. 
W. A. Sweetman, Cor. do, 
W. Brooks, Cors vice M: Mahon, 6 Dr. 
26 do, 
Qua. Mast. Serg. J. Lilley, Qua. Mast. 
vice Colquhoun, full p. 8 de. 
Ens. and Lt. Houston, Lt. and Capt. by 
purch. vice J. T. Perceval, ret, 11 do, 
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Gr. Gds. Ens. and Lt. Rickets, Lt. and Capt. by 
purch. vice St Clair, ret. 29 June, 1830 
2d Lt. Spottiswoode, from Rifle B. _ 
and Lt. by purch. 
G. Campbell, Ens. and Lt. by pure 
vice Houston ll de. 
Ens. Reynardson, from 68 F. Ens. and 
Lt. by purch. vice Hon. G. H. Ong- 
ley, ret. 12 do. 
Lt. and Adj. Torrens, Capt. 12 do. 
Ens. and Lt. Hen. C. J. F. Stanley, Lt. 
and Capt. by purch. vice —_— of 
Titchfield, ret. 18 do. 
Hon. R. Bruce, Ens. and Lt. do. 
Cold.Gds. F. Halkett,’Ens. and Lt. by purch. vice 
Lord M. W. Graham, prom. 11 do. 
Bt. Maj. Cowel, Capt. and Lt, Col. vice 
Barrow, h. p. 15 do. 
Ens. Pringle, Lt. and Capt. > 
Hl. Dent, Ens. and Lt. 
3 F. Gds, Ens. and Lt. Knox, Lt. and Capt, Oy. 
purch. vice Hon. M. H. Ongley, ~~ 
ao. 
R. D. Willan, Ens. and Lt. do. 
Ens. and Lt. Burton, Lt. and Capt. by 
pureh. vice Keppel, ret. 29 do. 
—- Fitz Roy, from 43 F, Ens. and Lt. 
by Fray 0. 
1F. - eta Ens. vice Cathrow,; 
F. ‘Nicholson, Ens. vice Denhame, 55 
O- 
Hosp. Assist. Hunter, Assist. -_ oe 
Poole, dea 5 do. 
3 * amas Capt. by ~—— i Blair, 
t. 1829 
oe “Whittan, from 13 F. “ do. 
— White, Adj. vice Mackie do. 
Lt. Barr, Capt. by purch. vice Cour- 
tayne, ret. 11 June 1830 
Ens. Beers, from 29 F. Lt. by nS de 
vice Barr, prom. 
6 Lt. Morden, eCapt. by purch. vie ‘cal? 
wey, ret. 8 do. 
Ens. Home, Lt. do. 
F. Bristow, Ens. do. 
Ens. Mildmay, from 10 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Lord E. Thynne, ret. do. 
Capt. Farquharson, Maj. by purch. vice 
ell, prom. 29 do. 
Lt. La Touche, Capt. by purch. do. 
Ens. Coltman, h. p. Lt. by purch. do. 
8 H. Lomax, Ens. vice Clark, 62 F. 


to 


ol 


13 do 
Assist. Surg. Fraser, from h. p. 103 F. 
Assist. Surg. 18 do. 
Ens. and Adj. Whitty, Lt. 25 do. 
9 Lt. Bathurst, Capt. by purch. vice St 
John, ret. 11 do. 
Ens. Heron, Lt. do. 
J. Hosken, Ens. do. 
G. W. Ogilvie, Ens. by purch. vice 
Milne, ret. 15 do. 
J. W. Robinson, Ens. do. 
10 _ R. W 1 E1is. by purch. vice Mild- 
may, 7 F do. 
S. B. W. Wynyard, Ens. vice Honey- 
man, 62 F. 13 de. 
12 Lt. Dunn, Adj. vice Clarke, res. Adj. 
only 15 do. 
13 Ens. Keating, from &3 F. a vice 
Krefiing, 55 F. 2 do. 
Cc. J. Carter, Ens. vice Dunne, is F. 


Ens. Edwards, Lt. 
Blackwell, prom. 
Rob. Geo. Hughes, Ens. ae pureh. do. 
16 Ens, Mundy, from 47 F 9 May 
20 


b urch. vice 
? 29 do. 
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Ens. Whittaker, Lt. vice Alexander, 
dead 9 May 1850 
Assist. Surg. Newton, from h. p. 8 R. 
Vet. Bn. Assist. Surg. 15 June 
Ens. Temple, Lt. vice "hompson, pag 
0. 
— Dunne, from 15 F. Ens. do. 
Ens. Brock, Lt. by one. vice Rae, 
ret. 18 Aug. 1829 
N. L. Prendergast, Ens. do. 
Ens. Crawley, Lt. vice Berguer, dead 
11 June 1830 
Ens. Coombe, from 26 F. Lt. by purch. 
vice Clinton, ret. 12 June 1850 
C. T. King, Ens. vice Cooke, 62 F. 
13 do. 
W. Heron, Ens. by purch. vice —_ 
ley, prom. 5 do. 
Assist. Surg. Lorimer, M.D. ae. ‘n Pe 
17 Dr. Assist. Surg. 
Ens. Wilson, from 32 F. Ens. vies 
Coombe, 20 F. do. 
Lieut. Russell, from Cape Mount. Rif. 
Lt. vice Playford, h. p. R. = Co. 


ldo. 
Capt. Biggs, ee p- Capt. vice Bro- 
derick, ead do. 
Ens. and Adj. Morgan, Lt. do. 
J. O. Lucas, Ens. by purch. vice some 
54F. 15 do. 
C. R. Story, Ens, by purch. vice a 
3 F. 6 do. 
Lt. Barrow, Capt. by purch. vee on 
den, ret. 1 do. 
Ens. Pogson, Lt. do. 
H. Mansel, Ens. do. 
Capt. Andrews, from 46 F. Capt. vice 
Roberts, ret. 15 do. 
J. Moore, Ens. by purch. vice Lacy, 
ret. do. 


Bt. Lt.-Col. Sewell, from 49 F. Major, 
vice Toney, 48 F’. 11 Aug. 1829 
Ens. Norman, Lt. vice Valencey, dead 
2 Sept. 

W. Fortune, Ens. vice Whittan, 3 F. 
8 June 1850 

Gent. Cad. R. T. Edgar, from R. Mil. 
Col. Ens. vice Norman, prom. 11 do. 
Lieut. Crawford, Capt. by purch. vice 


Drury, ret. do. 
Ens. Brooke, Lt. do. 
S. B. Hayes, Ens. do. 
Ens. Campbell, Lt. by purch. Lowe 

lyan, ret. 5 do. 


T. Forsyth, Ens. do. 
J. F. Kempt, Ens, vice Wilson, 26 F. 
16do, 
Staff Ass. Surg. Poole, Ass. Surg. 18 do, 
Hosp. Ass. Magrath, J/.D. Ass. Surg. 
vice Walker, dead 29 do. 
Ass. Surg. Brisbane, M.D. from 74 F. 
Ass, Surg. 8 do. 
Ranken, from 74 F. Surg. vice 


Farnan, dead 11 do. 
Capt. Amas, from h. p. Capt. vice Pop- 
ham, ret. 18 do. 


J. Pratt, Ens. by purch. vice Hay, 60 


. Oo. 
Ens. ony Lt. vice Moses, dead do. 
W. Clay, E do. 
Ens. Stewart, > fram h. p. R. Afr. Corps, 

Ens. vice Corrigan, cane. do. 
G. M. White, Ens. vice Barrel, 55 F. 


15 do. 
Hosp. Ass. West, J.D. Ass. —. vice 
Coleman, dead 15 do. 
T. An Kirkbride, Ens. vice a 
8 do. 

Maj. ‘Booth, Lt.-Col. vice Haverfield, 
dead 29 do. 
Capt. Johnston, Maj. do. 
Lt. Harris, Capt. do. 
H. W. Bunbury, Ens. by purch. vice 
Fitz-Roy, 3 F. Gds. do. 
Ma}. Mackell, Lt.-Col. by pureh. vice 
Hon. H. C. Lowther, ret. 25 do, 
Ens. Bayly, Lieut. vice Wilson, dead 
Apr. 


Wm. Evans, Ens. 29 June 
Lt. Farwell, Capt. vice Andrews, vy 
15 do, 


46 F. 
47 
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Ens. Gosselin, Lt. 
J. Hall, Ens. do. 
Capt. Sadlier, Major, by am. vice 
Backhouse, ret. 11 do. 
Lt. Gordon, Capt. do. 
Ens. Fyers, Lt. do. 
J. Sutton, Ens. do. 
J. a Ens. by purch. vice Mundy, 
6F. 15 do. 
Maj. Tovey, from 31 F. Lt.-Col. vice 
‘Taylor, dead 11 Aug. 1829 
Lt.-Col. Schoedde, from h. p. Lt.-Colh, 
vice Tovey, 62 F. 11 June 1830 
Capt. T. Smith, from h. p. Capt. vice 
t. Lt.-Col. Sewell, 31 F. 11 do. 
R. Ross, Ens, vice Lyster, 62 F. 13 do. 
Ens. Hale, Lt. by purch. vice Berch, 
ret. 25 do. 
G. Murray, Ens. do. 
Ens. O’Brien, from 83 F. Lt. by — 
vice Currie, ret. 8 do. 
Capt. Hill, Maj. by purch. vice Cup: 
paidge, ret. 1 do. 


Lt. Carnegy, Capt. do. 
Ens. Warren, Lt. do. 
W. Stewart, Ens. do. 
Lt. Johnson, Capt. by purch. v ~ Fair- 
field, ret. 15 do. 
Ens. Boyd, from 29 F. Lt. do. 
S. Reed, Ens. do. 
Ens. Wake, Lt. by purch. vice Peck, 
prom. 8 do. 
M. G. Matson, Ens. do. 
Maj. Brock, Lt.-Col. 12 do. 
Capt. Nicolson, Maj. do. 
Lt. Sinclair, Capt. do. 
Ens. Fay, Lt. by purch. vice Rose, ret. 
5 do, 

F. J. Dixon, Ens. do. 


Lt. Rose, from h. p. 9 F. Lt. 12 do. 

— Quin, from h. p. 21 F. Lt. do. 

—— Krefting, from 15 F, Lt. do. 

Ens. Poe, Lt. 

—— Chaproniere, Lt. 

—— Boyd, from Cape Mount, Rif. L tt. 
1 


3 do. 
— Denhame, from 1 F. Lt. do. 
— Colman, from 80 F. Lt. do, 
—— Barrel, from 40 F. Lt. do. 
— Nixon, from 66 F. Lt. do, 
—— Fenwick, from 77 F. Lt. do. 


W. A. Poppleton, Ens. vice Poe 12 do. 
P. L. Campbell, Ens, vice Chaproniere 
15 do. 

~. = ilson, Adj. vice Goodall, res. adj. 
nly ldo. 

H. Graham, Ens. vice Butler, 62 F. 
13 do. 

Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Inglis, K.C.B. Col. 
vice Gen. Sir H, tees dead 


16 Apr. 
A. D. Mackenzie, Ens. by purch. vice 
Thompson, ret. 8 June 


W. H. Collins, Ens. vice Cruice, 62 4 
135 


Lt. Small, from R. Newf. Vet. Conga, 
Ist Lt. vice Furst, prom. d 


0. 
Ens. Hay, from 36 F. Ist Lieut. vice 


Bruere, ret. do. 
2d Lt. Burman, Adj. vice Brelsford, 7 on 
adj. only 15 do. 
Lt.-Col. t ovey, from 48 F. Lt.-Col. 
11 do. 

Lt. aes, Capt. by purch. vice 
t. Maj. Travers, ret. do, 

Ens. Corfield, Lt. by purch. do, 


Lt. Price, from h. p- 19 F. Lt. 12 do. 
Abell, from 2d W. 1. R. Lt. = do. 
Ens. Williamson, Lt. 





0. 
— Butler, from 57 F. Lt. 15 do. 
-— Cooke, from 20 F. Lt. do. 
—— Finney, from 96 F. Lt. do. 
— Clark, from 8 F, Lt. do. 
— Lyster, from 50 F. Lt. do, 
—— Honyman, from 10 F. Lt. do. 
—— Cruice, from 58 F. Lt. do. 
-— Best, Lt. by purch. vice Conry, 

prom. 29 do. 


D. S. Cooper, Ens. by purch. do, 
H. R. Moore, Ens, yice Williamson, 
prom, 12 do, 
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62 F. 


64 


66 


68 


69 


$1 


83 


86 


87 
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V. L. Lewes, Ens. by purch. vice Cor- 89F. Lt. Dowdall, Capt. vice oo dead 
field, prom, 15 June 1850 2 May, ro 
Ass. Surg. Carline, from 89 F, Ass. —_ Lt. ee, Adj. vice —, res. Adj 
8 do. only June, 1830 
Capt. S. Parker, from h. p, Capt. vice 90 Ens. James, Lt. vice Pigot, dead 25 do. 
wisges ret. 0. J. a a Ens, by purch. vice —_ 
T. W. D. Willan, Ens, by purch. vice 11 do. 
Western, prom. 8do. 92 Lt t Bayley, Capt. by purch, ie Bom, 
Capt. Walsh, from h. p. Capt. vice - 5 do. 
ker, ret. 15 do. Ens. "hadtes: Lt. ii do. 
Lt. Ruddle, from h. p. 79 F. Lt. do. J. A. Carnegy, Ens. do. 
Ens, a; Lt. by purch. vice Beck. 935 Lt. Pole, from 1 gh I. R. Lt. vice 
ham, lst W. I. R. 8 do. Watt, h. . 1w.t. 15 do. 
T. Burke, Ens, 95 Ens. Rogers, Lt. vice Ruste dead 


do, 
W. Hemphill, Ens. vice Nixon, Le F. 


do. 
~ + wes Capt. by purch. vice Smyth, 

1 do. 
Pm North, Lt. do. 


J. B. Parkinson, Ens. do. 
a 5 C. Harris, Ens. vice ees 


r. Gds. 
on Flint, Lt. by purch. vice Mitchell, 
ret. 15 do. 
W. H. Roe, Ens. by purch. vice Mac- 
lean, ret. do. 
G. Hamilton, Ens. by purch. vice Flint 
16 


do. 
Lt. Sutton, Capt. by purch. vice Blach- 
ford, ret. 11 do. 
Ens. Hallifax, Lt. do. 
St. J. Mundell, Ens. do. 
R. oe Ens. by purch. vice —_ 


pro 8 
Lt. Forth, Capt. by purch. vice M‘ Cal. 
lum, ret. 11 do. 
Ens. Ind, Lt. do. 
Ww. Brumell, Ens. do. 
Assist. Surg. Goodwin, from h. oe F. 
Assist. Surg. 15 do. 
Capt. Clarke, Maj. vice Lane, ry 
0. 
Lt. Hoare, Capt. do. 
Ens. Lloyd, Lt. do. 
H. D. Griffith, Ens. vice Fenwick, 55 
F. 13. do. 
Lt. Bowness, Capt. by purch. vice ~— 
ney, ret. 


Ens. Hopkins, Lt. = 
J. Seully, Ens. do. 
C. R. Raitt, Ens. vice Colman, 55 F. 
do. 
Ens. Taylor, Lt. vice De Visme, ret. 
15 do. 


W. H. Cope, Ens. do. 
~~ ~aaes Lt. by purch.vice Blaydes, 
9 do. 
Ww. it. C. Wellesley, Ens. by push. do. 
Ens. Hyde, Lt. by purch. vice Camp- 
bell, ret. ll > 
J. G. Holmes, Ens. 
Lt. Caulfield, Capt. by purch. vice Bur, 
gess, ret. 8 do. 
Ens. De Visme, Lt. do. 
H. M. Scott, Ens. by purch. vice = 
Brien, 53 F. 
J. Clerke, Ens. vice De Visme 9 do. 
E. D’Alton, Ens. vice Keating, 15 f 
13 


do. 
Capt. Elmslie, from h. p. Om, vice 
Campbell, dead 15 do. 
Ens. and Adj. Stubbs, Lt. 25 doa. 
Lt. Taylor, Capt. vice Wightwick, ret. 
11 do. 

Ens. Browne, Lt. > 


A. Ramsay, Ens, 
Lt. Sidley, Capt. by purch. vice om. 


ford, ret. do. 
Ens. Johnson, Lt. do. 
R. N. Carlisle, Ens. do. 


2d Lt. and Adj. Greaves, Ist Lt. 8 do. 
F. C. Jodrell, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
‘Cunyngham, 7 7 Dr. Gds. 1l do. 
W. H. Ashhurst, Ens. by purch. vice 
Chearnley, ret. do. 
Lt. Souter, Capt. vice Hutton, ~ 


9 


Ens. Martyn, Lt. — 
H. L. Herbert, Ens. 11 June 


Lt. Way, from h. p. Lt. payin ~ -_ 
Knox, 5 Dr. G Gas. ati 


29 do. 
Gentleman Cadet C. P. Hamilton, —_ 
R. Mil. Coll. Ens. 


96 H. B. Barclay, Ens. vice Finney, 62 
0. 
97 Ens. Morgan, Lt. by purch. vice op 
ret. t do. 
A. H. Patison, Ens. 
99 Lt. Murray, Capt. by purch. vice — 
ens, ret. 
~_. Smyly, Lt. 


G, G. Canny, Ens. 
Rifle Brig. * a 2d Lt. by purch. vice ¢ 


on, pro 
G. ‘x. Gare, ‘2d Lt. b purch. vice oy ad 
tiswoode, Gren. G Gas. 
R.St.Cor. capt. Wright, Maj. 35 do. 
Brevet Lt. Col. Freeth, do. do. 


—— King, do. 
Brevet Capt. White, Capt. do. 
Lt. Scott, Capt. do. 
1W.1.R.Lt. Beckham, from 66 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice Ashe, ret. 25 do. 
Lt. Wickham, from h, p. Lt. vice —— 
1 


93 F. Oo. 
2 Ens, Macfarlane, Lt. vice Abell, . F. 


0. 
G. H. Messiter, Ens. vice Clarke, rp 
Os 
W. G. Whiteombe, Ens. by oa. ¥ 
On 
Cey.R.R. Lt. Conrady, Capt. vice Van mesa 
dead 26 Nov. 1829. 
2d Lt. Nash, Ist Lt. do. 
H. Smith, 2d Lt, do. 
Cap. M. R. Lt. Isaac, from h. p- Royal African 
~~, Lt. vice Russell, 28 F. 11 June. 
J. R. O’Reilly, Ens. vice Boyd, 55 F. 
13 do. 


Garrisons. 


Lieut.-Gen. Wetherall, Gov. of Blackness Castle, 
vice Sir Hew Dalrymple, dead 16 April, 1850 


Ordnance Department. 


Roy. Art. i Lt. game 1st Lt. vice T. V. Wal- 





1 Mar. 1830 

’ Marlay, Ist Lt. Dawson, — - 

Apri 

Roy. Eng. Capt. Smith; Lt. Col. vice Smart, ret. 
16 March 
2d Capt. Pringle, Capt. do. 
Ist Lt. Brandreth, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Knocker, Ist Lt. do. 
Maj. Gen. Pilkington, Col. Comm. vice 
Mann, dead 28 do. 
Capt. Jones, Lt. Col. vice Fraser, ret. 
8 June 
2d Capt. Savage, Capt. do. 
Ist Lt. Lewis, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Coddington, Ist Lt. do. 


Capt. Stanway, Maj. of Brig. to Sapp. 
and Miners, vice Jones do. 
Med.Dep. ~ re Surg. Lucas, M.D, 1st As. Surg. 


ce Chisholm, h. p. 1 Jan. 
A. ‘P. >. Mahon, 2d As. Surg. 11 March 
J. E. T. Parrat, 2d As. Surg. do. 
Ist As. Surg. Whitfield, Surg. vice Fitz 
Patrick, ret. 1 June 
2d As. Surg. Robinson, M.D, 1st As, 
Surg. do, 
G. Farr, 2d As. Surg. .. . do, 














) 
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Medical Department. 


Staff As. Surg. Trigance, Apoth. to Forces, vice 
Burman, dead, 15 June 1850 

As. Surg. Fraser, h. p. 18 F. As. Surg. vice Poole, 
52 F. 


18 do. 

Hosp. As. Macdonell, from h. p. Hosp. As. 25 do. 

_-—— Robertson, fromh. p. do. do. 
Unattached. 


To be Lieut.-Cols. cf Infantry by purchase. 
Major Lane, from 76 F 8 June 1830 
Bt. Lt. Col. Raitt, Dep. Adj. Gen, in Mediterra- 

nean, 14 do. 

To be Major of Infantry by purchase. 
Capt. Scarlet, from 6 Dr. Gds. 11 do, 
To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 


Lt. Peck, from 55 F. 8 do. 
— Camegie, from 2 Dr. do. 
— Maxwell, from 14 Dr. do. 
— Neal, from 16 Dr. 15 do. 
— Alexander, from 16 Dr. 18 do. 
— Hon. J. Arbuthnot, from 6 Dr. 25 do. 


To be Lieutenants of Infantry by purchase. 


2d Lt. Eaton, from Rifle Brig. 8 do. 
Ens. Western, from 64 F. do. 
— Fownes, from 71 F. do. 


— Teesdale, from Y F. 15 do. 


The under-mentioned Lieutenants, actually serving 
in a Regiment of the Line, whose Commissions 
are dated in the year1809, have accepted promo- 
tion upon h2lf-pay, according to the General 
Order of the 27th Dec. 1826, 


To be aces of Infantry. 
Lt. Furst, from 50 F. 

— Walsh, - hg 64 F. 

— Amos, from 35 F. 


Exchanges. 


Lt. Col. Macdonald, s. Se with Lt. Col Hon. H. 
C. Lowther, h. p. 1 

—— Wyndham, 36 *. with Lt, Col. Nickle, 

Pas ae Anwyl, 95 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Col. Bro- 
therton, h. p. 

Maj. Barlow, 3 F. with Maj. Rochfort, 11 F. 

Capt. Harris, 16 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Lowe, 


. Pp. 
Mildmay, 10 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Shed- 

den, h. p. 

Hn. G. Upton, 60 F. with Capt. Bagot, 

+ pane 62 F. with Bt. Maj. Travers, h p. 


if. B 
Forster, 85 F. with Capt. Wightwick, h. p. 


8 June 1850 
11 do. 
15 do. 








62 F. 








Davern, 92 F. with Capt. Bass, h. p. 27 F. 
Fletcher, 1 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Evans, 








h. p- 





Cuppage, 16 F. rec. diff. with Capt. R. A. 
Andrews, h. p. 
A. Lord Harley, 54 F. with Capt. Fairfield, 








P Grant, 67 F. rec.diff. with Capt. Blunt, h.p. 

Houghton, 73 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Wid- 
drington, “h. P. 

_—— “eas 92 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Majen- 


die, h 
Colthurst, 99 F. rec. diff. with Capt Yco- 

man, h. 

Fitz oy, Gr. Lom. with Capt. J. Marq. of 
Titchfield, h. p. W. I. R. 

—_ =p rompkins, 5 35 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Pop- 
+ Ps 

Murray, 42 F, rec. diff. with Capt. Mac- 

pher:on, h. p. 

a 99 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Dick- 
ens, h. p. 

~e 62 F. with Capt. Twigge, h.p. 




















Byng, Rif. Br. rec. diff. with Capt. Welles- 


»h. p 
t. Shepper, 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Os- 
irne, 
a Wo Johnston, 21 F, with Lieut, Wightman, 





[Sept 


Lieut. C. Cumberlege, 4 Dr. with Lieut. Poore, 





. Small, 60 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Eaton, 
h. p 





Barker, 61 F. with Lieut. Weston, h. p. 
—— Fitz Gerald, 64 F. with Lieut. Fownes,h.p. 
esaeone Toole, 80 F. with Lieut. Thornley, h. p» 


F. 
Peel, 5 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Lieut. Tees- 
dale, h. p. 
Beazley, 52 F. with Lieut. Broadley, h. p- 
Kirkaldy, 24 F. with Lieut.Peacocke, 59F, 
As. Surg. Grant, 10 F. with As. Surg. Teevan, 
M.D. Staff. 











Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut.-Colonels. 

Clements, 5 Dr. Gds. 
Hancox, 7 do. 
Hon. H. C. Lowther, 44 F, 
Fraser, R. Eng. 
Dunkin, h. p. 18 F. 

Majors. 
Backhouse, 47 F. 
Cuppaidge, 55 F. 
Travers, 52 F. 
Rains, h. p. Unatt. 

Captains. 
Marg. of Titchfield, Gr. Gas. 
Brymer, 6 Dr. Gds. 
J. T. Perceval, Gr. Gds. 
Hon. M. H. Ongley, 5 F. Gds. 
Blair, 35 F. 
Courtayne, do. 
Galwey, 6 F. 
St John, 9. F. 
Clinton, 20 F. 
Cardeu, 50 F. 
Roberts, do. 
Drury, 52 F. 
Popham, 5) F. 
Fairfield, 54 F. 
Parker, 64 F. 
Smyth, 68 F. 
Blackford, 69 F. 
M‘Callum, 75 F. 
Blaney, 80 F. 
Burgess, 35 F. 
Wightwick, $5 F. 
Crawford, 86 F. 
Rass, 92 F. 
Dickens, 99 F. 
Ashe, 1 W. 1. R. 
Furst, h. p. Unatt. 


Lieutenants. 


Simpson, 16 D 

Hon. G. WU. Onsley, Gr. Gds. 
Lord FE. Thynne, 7 F. 
Rae, 20 F 

Powell, h. Pp. 26 F. 
Trevelyan, 52 F. 
Stackpoole, h. p. 49 F. 
Birch, 52 F 

Currie, 53 F. 

Rose, 55 F. 

Bruere, 60 F. 

Mitchell, 68 F. 

Thomson, h. p. 79 F. 

De Visme, 81 F. 

Campbell, 82 F. 

Grant, h. p. 5 F. Gds, 
Waring, h. p. 8 F. 

Clarke, h. p. 26 F. 
M‘Cullock, h. p. 28 F. 
Orde, h. p. 29 F. 

Barwick, h. p. 45 F. 
Garret, h. p- 49 F. 

Wood, h. p. 65 F. 

Clarke, h. p. 76 F. 

Jenour, h. p. 93 F. 

Aird, h. p. R. Afr. Co. 
Roberts, h, p. 8 Gn. Bn. 
Thomas, h. p. Yk. Lt. Inf. Vol. 
De Gingins, h. p. Watteville’s Regt. 
Sullivan, h. p. Matt. 


Cornets and Ensigns. 
Hon. F. H, Ongley, R, H. Gds, 
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Milne, 9 F. 

Lacy, 30 F. 

Thompson, 54 F. 

Maclean, 68 F. 

Chearnley, 88 F. 

Shean, 97 F. 

Seymour, h. p. R. Wag. Tr. 
Smyth, h. p. 14 F. 
Milliken, h, p. Staff Co. 
Bruce, h. p. 1 Gn. Bn. 

J. M. Graham, h. p. Unatt. 
W. Graham. do. 


Paymaster. 
M‘Dermott, 8 F. 
: Apothecary. 
Norton, h. p. 
Surgeon. 


Milton, h. p. 29 F. 
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Assistant Surgeons. 


Jenks, h. p. 10 Dr. 
Lynn, h. p. 11 F. 


Corrigan, 39 F. 
Bayley, 41 F. 


Cancelled. 
Ensigns. 


Memoranda. 


The undermentioned Officers have been allowed to 
Retire from the Service by the Sale of Unat- 
tached Commissions. 

Lt. Col Raitt, h. p. Unattached. 

Capt. Dixon, Ret. List, 4 R. Vet. Bat. 


Capt. M‘Queen, 


h. p. Canadian Fencibles. 


The death of Major David Gregory, on the half- 
pay of the Ist Garrison Battalion, was errone- 


ously reported 


in the Army List for May last, 


instead of that of Captain Gregory, on the half- 
pay of the 5th Garrison Battalion. 





JULY. 


Memorandum. 


War-OrFice, 22d July, 1830. 


The King has been pleased to restore Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, Kt. to his rank as Major-General! 


in the Army. 


_ His Majesty has been further pleased to command, that Major-General Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, 
Kt. be promoted to the rank of Lieut.-General in the Army. Commission to be dated 27th May, 1825. 


To be Field-Marshals in the Army. 


General Sir Alured Clarke, G.C.B. 7 F 
— Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Hulse, 





.C.H. 62 F. Gov. of Chelsea Hosp- 


To be Generals in the Army. 


Licut.-Gencrals. 

G. Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B. 26 
F. Comm. in Chief in the East 
Indies 

Tho. Baker 

Henry Williams 

H.Marq. of Conyngham, K. St. P. 
and G.C.H. Gov. of Windsor 

Hon. Sir Alex. Hope, G.C.B. 47 
F. Lt. Gov. of Chelsea Hosp. 

Sir John Fraser, Kt. Lt. Gov. of 
Chester 

Peter Heron 

John Ramsay, from late Chass. 


Licut.-Generals. 
Sir J. D. Broughton, Bt. 
Wm. Dyott, 63 F. 
Sir R. Fergusson, K.C.B. 79 F. 
Sir Rob. Macfarlane, K.C.B. and 
G.C.H. §9 F. 
J. Gustavus Crosbie 
Edw. Stack 
Hon. John Brodrick 
Sir Henry Warde, K.C.B. 68 F. 
Jas. Durham 
Hon. David Leslie, from 48 F. 
John a Kerr, from late 5 
ne 


Lieut.-Generals. . 
Sir H. Turner, G.C.H. and K.C. 
F 


19 F, 

Christ. Chowne, 76 F. 

Hon. W. M. Maitland 

John, Lord Crewe 

Hon. Sir G. L. Cole, G.C.B. 27 F. 
Gov. of Gravesend and Tilbury 
Fort 

Quin John Freeman, from 16 F. 

Geo. Earl of Granard 

Fra. Moore 

Rob. Visc. Lorton 








Brit. 


Vt. 
Thomas Scott, from 91 F. 


Sir W. Hen. Clinton, G.C.B. 55 
F. 


To be Lieutenant-Generals in the Army. 


Major-Gencrals. 
John Humfrey, R. Eng. 
Sir C. Imhoff. Kt. 
Gabriel Gordon : 
Alex. Adams, from 78 F. 
G. Lord Macdonald, from Gren, 
Gds. 
Sam. Need, from late 24 Dr. 
Edw. Webber 
Tho. L’Estrange 
Cha. Craven 
Jos. Foveaux 
Geo. Kinnaird Dana 
Jas. Moore, from 40 F. 
Sir H. M. M. Vavasour, Bt. 
Hen. Raleigh Knight 
Sam. Venables Hinde, 93 F. 
Tho. Norton Wyndham, from 1 


Tr 
Berkenhead Glegg 
Hon. Jas. Ramsay 
Lewis Mosheim 





Major-Generals. 
Sir Colquhoun Grant, K.C.B. and 
K.C.H. 15 Dr. 
Sir Jas. Lyon, K.C.B. and G.C.B 
24 F. 


Jas. Orde, from late 99 F. 
Cha. Bulkeley Egerton , 
Sir T. S. Beckwith, K.C.B. Rif. 


I. 
Hen. John Cumming, 11 Dr. 
Sir Cha. Philips, Kt. from 44 F. 
Henry Bruce, from 31 F. 
Tho. Birch Reynardson 
I. Earl of Carysford, from Gr. 
Gds. 
Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B. 1 W. 1. 
Regt. 
Hon. Tho. Edw. Capel, from Gren. 
ds, 


Sir W. Sheridan, Bt. from Coldst. 


Major-Generals. 

Hon. Sir R. W. O’Callaghan, K. 

C.B.97F. 

Sir John Keane, K.C.B. 91 F. 

Lord G. T. Beresford, 35 Dr. 

Rob. Campbell 

Rob. Balfour, from 2 Dr. 

Rob. Earl of Carnwath, from 60 F. 

Jas. Cumming, from 47 F. ‘ 

Henry Eustace, from late Eng. in 
Ireland. 

Sir Colin Halkett, K.C.B. and 

C.H. 71 F. i 

Sir H. E. Bunbury, Kt. K.C.B. 
from late Newf. Fenc. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B. 93 F. 

Sir Fred. Adam, K.C.B. 73 F. 

Sir R. H. Vivian, Bt. K.C.B. and 
K.C.H. 12 Lancers 

Benj. Lord Bloomfield,G.C.B, and 
G.C.H. R. Art 








Gds. 
Godfrey Basil Mundy, from 2 F. 


Geo. Cookson, from R. Art. 
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To be Major- Generals in the Army. 


Colonels. 

Rob. Ellice, h. p. 101 F. 
Sir J. Buchan, h. p. Unatt. 
Edw. Pritchard, R. Art. 
Norman M‘Leod, h. p. New 

Bruns. Fence. 
Maurice Cha. O’Connell, 75 F. 
Jas. Pat. Murray, h. p. 5 Gn. Bn. 
Jas. Viney, R. Art. 
Geo. Elliot Vinicombe, R. Mar. 
Sir Hugh Gough, Kt. h. p. Unatt. 
Jas. Macdonell, Coldst. Gds. 
Lorenzo Moore, 35 F. 
And. Pilkington, h. p. 2 Ceyl. R. 
John Gardiner, h. p. 1 F 


Geo. Middlemore, Insp. Field. 
Officer of Militia 
Sir Wm. Williams, K.C.B. h. p. 


Port. Serv. 
Jas. Lomax, h. p. 60 F. 
J. W. Sleigh, 11 Dr. 
Alex. Nesbitt, h. p. Q. M. G. Dep. 
W. G. Davy, h. p. 7 Gn. Bn. 
C. W. Maxwell, h. p. 21 F. 
Cha. Ashworth, h. p. Port. Serv. 
Rob. Beevor, R. Art. 


Colonels. 
Mark. Napier, h. p. 69 F. 
J. Wardlaw, h. p. Unatt. 
Jonathan Yates, h. p. R. York 


Rang. 
Jas. Kearney, 2 Dr. Gds. 
Edw. Jas. O’Brien, h. p. Unatt. 
Tho. Foster, h. p. 5 Gn. Bn. 
Hon. J. Ramsay, h. p. Unatt. 
Jas. Alex. Farquharson, 25 F. 
Rob. Owen, h. p. Unatt. _ 
A. G. R. Norcott, Rifle Brig. 
Cha. Bruce, 64 F. 
J. F. Fitz Gerald, 20 F. 
J. Shortall, late ™ I. Art. 
Rich. Legge, do. 
Rob. Crawfurd, late R. I. Art. and 


h. p. 73 F. 
Arth. Benj. Clifton, h. p. Unatt. 
Wm. Stewart, 3 F. 
U. Cornwallis Eustace, h. p. Unatt. 
C. Murray, Lord Greenock, h. p. 
R. Staff Corps. 
Effinghame Lindsay, h. p. 22 F. 
Sir Alex. Leith, K.C.B. h. p. 48 F. 


Colone 8. 

Count Fra. Rivarola, R. Malta 
Fence. Regt. 

Hon. Sir R. L. Dundas, K.C.B. h. 
p. Perm. Assist. Q. M, Gen. 

Lord Rob. Manners, 3 Dr. 

Hon. Hugh Arbuthnot, h. p. 52 F. 

Sir Robert Arbuthnot, K.C.B. h, 

p- Unatt. 

G. G. Carleton L’Estrange, do. 

T. Pearson, 23 F. 

Dug. Little Gilmour, h. p. Unatt. 

Sir G. H. B. Way, Kt. h. p. 3 R. 

Vet. Bn. 

Sir Jas. Douglas, K.C.B. h. p. 
Port. Serv. 

John Waters, h. p. Unatt. 

Wm. Macbean, h. p. 11 F. 

Sir W. P. Carrol, Kt. 18 F. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Hen. Hardinge, K. 
C.B. h. p. 1 Greek Light Inf. 
Sec. at War. 

Sir Geo. Elder, Kt. Lt. Gov. of St 
John’s, Newf. 

Willoughby Cotton, 14 F. 





John Ross, h. p. Unatt. 





Arch. Campbell, h. p. 90 F. 


Sir John Brown, Kt. 13 Dr. 


John Clitherow, 3 F. Gds. 
John Hanbury, Gr. Gds. 


To be Colonels in the Army. 


Lieut.-Colonels. 

Peter Kettlewell, late R. I. Art. 
Forster Coulson, do. 
Rich. Uniacke, do. 
Geo. Irving, do. 
Wm. Smith, h. p. 50 F. 
John Watling, h. p. Port. Serv. 
Molyneux Marston, h. p. 37 F. 
Sir Fra. H. Doyle, Bt. h. p. 54 F. 

Dep. Lt. of Tower 
Henry Lemay h. P 55 F. 
Wm. Gray, h. p. 1 F. 
Edw. Darley, 58 F. 
J. Rich. Ward, Perm. Assist. Qua. 


‘ast. Gen. 
Hen. Williams, h.p. 2 late Gn. Bn. 
Wm. Vincent Hompesch, h. p. 
Unatt. 
Christ. Hamilton, 97 F. 
John Daniell, 49 F. 
Wn. Williams Blake, h. p. 20 Dr. 
Sir E. Miles, Kt. 89 F. 
Teesdale, 1 Dr. Gds. 
W. H. K. Erskine, h. p. Brads. 


ag 

Geo. Jas. Reeves, h. p. 27 F. Lt. 
Gov. of Placentia 

Matthew Mahon, h. p. R. York 


ang. 
_— Henry Murray, h. p. late 18 
r. 


J. Mathias Everard, h. p. 77 F. 

John Grey, h. p. 5 F. 

Geo. Wyndham, h. p. 20 Dr. 

Alex. Cameron, h. p. 1 Greek Lt. 
Inf. . Gov. of St Maws 

Sir Jas. Wilson, K.C.B. h. p. 48 


Sir J. May, K.C.B, and K.C.H. R. 
Art. 


Lieut.-Colonels. 

J. Fox Burgoyne, R. Eng. 

T. K. Burke, t R. Newf. Vet.Comp. 
Tho. Dalmer, h. p. 43 F. 

Sir Hen. Watson, Kt. h. p. Port. 


Serv. 

Edw. Walker, h. p. 60 F. 

Tho. Evans, 70 F. 

John Johuston, h. p. Unatt. 

Arch. Maclaine, do. 

Wm. Gordon MacGregor, I. F. O. 
of a Ree. Dist. 

Jas. Hay, h. p. 17 Dr. 

Wm. Wood, h. p. 41 F. 

Wm. Warre, As. Qu. M. Gen. 

Cha. Ashe a’Court, h, p. 1 Gr. Lt. 


Inf. 
Geo. Cha. D’Aguilar, h. p. Unatt. 
Cha. Wm. Pasley, R. Eng. 
Jacob Glen Cuyler, h. p. Cape R. 
Geo. O’Matley, 88 F. 
Nicholas Ramsay, h. p. 5 Gn. Bn. 
Peter D’Arcy, h. p. 7 do. 
John Gillies, h. p. 40 F. 
Edw. Row. J. Cotton, h. p. 10 F. 
Charles Turner, h. p. Unatt. 

_ Francis Bentinck Loftus, 


- p- 58 F. 
Francis Skelly Tidy, I. F. 0. of 
Ree. Dist. 

George Burrell, 90 F. 

J. Farrer, h. p. 2 Greek Lt. Inf. 
Robert Ross, 4 Dr. Gds. 

T. Brabazon Aylmer, h. p. 9 F. 

rs  eeeeenens late of R. Mil. 
toll. 


Lieut.-Colonels. 

John Ready, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 

Charles A. Vigoreux, 45 F. 

Sir Jas. A. Hope, K.C.B. 3 F. G. 

Sir Rob. John Harvey, Kt. h. p. 
Port. Serv. 

Sir H. D. Ross, K.C.B. R. Art. 

Sir E. K. Williams, K.C.B. 41 F. 

Henry Sullivan, 6 F. 

Burgess Camac, h. p. Unatt. 

R. M‘Donall, h. p. Gleng. Fence. 

Henry John, h. p. Unatt. 

Richard Armstrong, 26 F. 

Andrew Brown, 79 F. 

Robert Waller, As. Q. M. Gen. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, K.C.B. h. p. 
Unatt. 

Sir Grey Campbell, Bt. do. 

Richard Goddard Hare, do. 

Sir C. Felix Smith, Kt. R. Eng. 

Alexander Thomson, h. p. 98 F. 

Cha. Grene Ellicombe, R. Eng. 

Henry Goldfinch, do. 

James Webber Smith, R. Art. 

John William Mallet, 86 F. 

Miller Clifford, 58 F. 

F. G. Heriot, h. p. Canad. Volt. * 

Samuel Rice, 51 F. } 

Wm. F. Pat. Napier, h. p. 43 F, 

John Duffy, h. p. Unatt. 

Martin Lindsay, 78 F. 

Henry Daubeney, b. p. 85 F. 

Douglas Mercer, 3 F. Gds. 4 

Fra. Miles Milman, Coldst. G. 

John Reeve, h. p. Unatt. 

Jacob Tonson, h. p. 37 F. 





Hen. J. Riddell, As. Qu. M. Gen. 
Rich. Goodall Elrington, 47 F. 
H. C. E. Vernon Graham, h. p. 





Unatt. 


Wm. Alex. Gordon, h. p. 95 F. 
Steph. A. Goodman, h. p- 16 F. 
Thomas Kenah, h. p. 58 F. 


To be Aides-de-Camp to the King, 
With the rank of Colonel in the Army. 


Lieut.-Colonels. 


Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B. &|Thomas Wm. Brotherton, 


K.C.H. R. Art. 
John Freemantle, Coldst. Gds. 
Lord Geo. Wm. Russell, 90 F. 
Edward Wynyard, Gren. Gds. 
James Fergusson, 52 F. 


Lieut,-Colonels. 


Lieut.-Colonels. 


95 F. {Andrew Creagh, 81 F. 


Sir A. J. Dalrymple, Bt. h. p.|Jas. Robertson Arnold, R. Eng. 


2 Gar. Bn. 


Sir James Henry Reynett, Kt.|Geo. Fitz-Clarence, 
K.C,H. h. p. 52 F. 
| William Smelt, 37 F. 


William Wemyss, h. p. 93 F. 
( - p» Unatt, 
Dep. Adj. Gen. to the Forces 
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To be Lieutenant- Colonels in the Army. 


Majors. 
John Moore, 54 F. 
James Jones, h. p. 15 Dr. 
Charles Milner, h. p. 3 F. 
Williain Faweett, h. p. 14 F. 
Joseph Philott, h. p. 35 F. 
W. M. G. Colebrooke, R. Art. 
Thomas Tisdall, late R. I. Art. 
Maxwell Close, h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. 
Matthew Ryan, h. p. Unatt. 
Wm. Henry Taynton, h. p. 51 F. 
Fountain Elwin, h. p. 44 FE: 
Wm. Mansfield Morrison, h. p. 
23 Dr. 
Wm. Hart Lapslie, h. p. 29 F. 
Thomas Hole, h. p. 25 Dr. 
James Peat, h. p. 25 F. 
Mark Anthony Bozon, 95 F. 
Hugh John Cameron, h. p. York 
Chass. 
Henry White, 96 F. 
Edward Carlyon, h. p. 66 F. 
George Germ. Cochrane, h. p. 
3 Prov. Bn. of Mil. 
Patrick Campbell, h. p. 52 F. 
Thomas Weare, h. p. Unatt. 
Thomas Burke, h. p. 4 F. 
James Bogle, 94 F. 
Alex, Todd, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 


Captains. 
M. M. Tew, 34 F. 
R. Parry, R. Mar. Art. 
R. White, R. Mar. 
J. Maugham, do. 
R. Owen, do. 
J. Darby, R. Art. 
S. Rudyerd, do. 
J. J. Hollis, 25 F. 
A. Mackenzie, R. Newf. Vet. 


Comp. 
W. Bentham, R. Art. 
J. Proctor, 50 F. 
R. Hunt, 57 F. 
E. Charleton, 61 F. 
C. Bennett, 64 F. 
J. Moore, R. Mar. 
B. Halfhide, 44 F. 
R. Mullen, 7 F. 
J. Bent, 5 F. 
F. Heatley, 47 F. 
J. H. Phelps, 51 F. 
J. Rivers, 91 F. 
C. C. Dansey, R. Art. 
H. Pratt, 18 F. 
J. Henderson, 71 F. 
A. K. Colley, R. Mar. 
H. Welman, 57 F. 
W. North, 68 F. 
W. Smith, 5F. 
E. Renwick, 85 F. 
E. Bissett, R. Art. 
D. J. MacQueen, 74 F. 
F. G. G. Lee, R. Mar. 
G. A. Delhoste, 35 F, 
P. S. Norman, 56 F. 
S. Workman, 35 F. 


Majors. 
Robert Campbell, h. p. 28 F. 
Hector Cameron, h. p. 9 F. 
Joseph Creighton, h. p. 59 F. 
Wm. Somersall Forbes, 89 F. 


Wm. Vincent, Perm. As. Q. M. 


Gen. 
Bayntum Stone, h. p. 58 F. 
Tho. Sam. Nicolls, h. p. 24 F. 


Denis O’Kelly, 11 F. 

Charles H. Smith, h. p. 15 F. 
G. Aug. Eliot, h. p. Unatt. 
James Jenkin, do. 

J. Lewis Basden, 89 F. 

D. Campbell, h. p. 79 F. 
James Poole Oates, h. p. 88 F. 
Edw. T. FitzGerald, h. p. 12 F. 
Charles Pratt, h. p. 96 F. 

Geo. Spottiswoode, h. p. 71 F. 
James Harvey, h. p. 92 F. 
Loftus Gray, h. p. Rifle Brig. 
Charles Campbell, h. p. 94 F. 
Hamlet Obins, h. p. 53 F. 
George Tovey, 5 F. 

Gilbert Elliot, h. p. 29 F. 

Jas. Horton, h. p. Meuron’s R. 
James Laing, h. p. 61 F. 


F. 
Edw. Anth, Angelo, h. p. Newf. 


Fenc. 


To be Majors in the Army. 


Captains. 

- Denham, 13 F. 
A. F. Crawford, R. Art. 

. W. Gordon, do. 
. S. Pilcher, R. Mar. 
. R. Hore, do. 
. L. Lawrence, R. Mar. Art. 
. S. O’Meara, 46 F. 
J. Swinburn, 52 F. 
R. Moore, 45 F. 
J. Garvock, Assist. Adj. Gen. 
E. S. Mercer, R. Mar. 
R. S. Wilkinson, do. 
R. S. Aitchison, Cape Mo. Rifle 
J. W. Nunn, 80 F 
C. Schaw, 33 F. 
J. Tongue, 30 F. 
J. Johnston, 44 F. 
W. S. Bertrand, 14 F. 
T. Mitchell, R. Mar. 
J. Oldfield, R. Eng. 
M. Dixon, do. 
R. King, R. Art. 
W. D. Jones, do. 
R. Jebb, 40 F. 
P. D. Calder, R. Eng. 
J. FitzGerald, 8 F. 
J. H. Barnett, 40 F. 
P. Lowen, Cape Mounted Rifle 
F. Arabin, R. Art. 
C. Dixon, R. Eng. 
R. Hammill, 18 F. 
P. Duncan, 66 F. 
M. Macgregor, 78 F. 
R. B. Hunt, R. Art. 
C. Cruttenden, do. 


oJ 


ASS rea 





J. Williams, R. Mar. 


Majors. 

John Bradish, h. p. 2 Ceyl. R. 

Richard Jones, h. p. 81 F. 

John Campbell, h. p. York Lt. 
Inf. Vol. 

Don. M‘Niel, h. p. Cape Regt. 

G. S. Thwaites, h. p. 57 F. 

W. Sall, R. Newf. Vet. Comp. 

Sam. Bircham, Ceyl. Rifle Reg. 

Samuel Colberg, h. p. 60 F. 

Robert Hilliard, h. p. 4 F. 

Lord R. Kerr, h. p, 5 Gar. Bn. 

J. S. Lindsay, h. p. 3 Ir. Brig. 

George Bunce, h. p. Unatt. 

Nath. Harn. English, R. Mar. 

Richard Bunce, do. 

Nicholas Brutton, 11 Dr. 

William Morris, h. p. Unatt. 

Rich. Rochfort, h. p. Dep. Staff 

John M‘Mahon, 2 F. 

_ O'Donoghue, h. p. 1 Gar. 

n. 

Thomas Adair, R. Mar. 

Jos. Jerrard, h. p. 6 Gar. Bn. 

Rob. Terry, h. p. 51 F. Town 
Adj. at Malta 

J.T. Whelan, h. p. Newf. Fence. 

Arthur Morris, h. p. 14 F. 


Captains. 

P. Faddy, R. Art. 
J. Kitson, 44 F. 
H. Hawkins, 3 F. Gds. 
W. Walker, R. Mar. 
J.B. Harris, R. Eng. 
E. E. Hill, 96 F. 
F, Fuller, 59 F. 
F. Waters, R. Mar. 
W. H. Slade, R. Eng. 
D. E. Johnston, 5F. 
W. Wylde, R. Art. 
C. E. Gordon, do. 
S. Noel, 92 F. 
G. Ingham, Ceylon Rifle Reg. 
bp mm ey 

. Harper, R. Eng. 
J. M‘Cullum, R. Mar. 
W. E. Maling, R. Art. 
G. Macpherson, 99 F. 
T. S. Begbie, 82 F. 
T. Lemon, R. Mar. 
J. J. Anderson, 10 F. 
P. W. Walker, R. Art. 


A. Maclachlan, do. 
T. Scott, do. 
C. Blachley, do. 


A. F. Barbauld, 54 F. 

R. N. Crosse, 36 F. 

T. Pardoe, R. Wagg. Tr. 
S. Kennedy, 68 F. 

G. E. Jones, 89 F. 

J. Longley, R. Art. 

P. Baylee, 63 F. 

H, R. Moor, R. Art. 

B. Jackson, R. Wagg. Tr. 
H, G. Jackson, R. Art. 





Brevet. Major Campbell, 9 Dr. Lt. Col. in the 13 Dr. H. H. Kitchener, Cor. by purch. vice 
Army 16 July, 1850 Eyre, ret. 29 June 1830 

1 Life G. Cor. and Sub-Lt. Caulfield, Lt, by 14 Maj. Gen. Sir E. Kerrison, Bt. Col. 
purch. vice Du Pre, ret. 18 June vice Sir J. O. Vandeleur, 16 Dr. 

Hon. H. Cholmondeley, Cor. and Sub- 8 do 

Lt. do. Cor. and Adj. Leary, Lt. 29 do. 

4 Dr. Gds. Cor. Quantock, Lt. by purch. vice Sto- 16 Lt. Gen. Sir J. O. Vandeleur, K.C.B. 
ry, prom. 6 July from 14 Dr. Col. vice Fd. Mar. Earl 

L. Place, Cor. do. of Harcourt, dead _18 June 

7 Vet. Surg. Schroeder, from 15 Dr. Vet. Lt. Douglas, Capt. by purch. vice Men- 
Surg. vice Anderson, dead 0» teath, ret. 6 July 

6 Dr. Cor. and Adj. Sillery, Lt. 20 do. Cor. Cornish, Lt. do. 
8 Lt. Shedden, Capt. by purch. vice Hill, D. L. Campbell, Cor. do. 
prom. 6do. -Gren.Gds. Ens. and Lt. Ricketts, Lt. and Capt. by 

Cor. Ball, Lt. do. purch. vice St Clair, ret. 29 June 

Ens. Hon. G. A. Craven, from 67 F. 2d Lt. Spottiswoode, from Rifle Brig. 

Cor. do Ens. and Lt. do. 

13 J. H. Hudson, (Page of Honour to_his 


J. Legrew, 
7 Dr. Gds 


Vet Surg. vice Schroeder, 
9 do. 


late Majesty,) Ens, and Lt. 


6 July 
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Gren. Gds. Hosp. As. Caton, As, on vice Pik- 

ord, res. 6 July 1850 

Ens. and Lt. Fitz Roy, Adj. vice Ver- 

non, res. Adj. only 16 do. 

— Burton, Lt. and Capt. by 

purch. vice Keppel, ret. 6 do. 

Ens. Fitz Roy, from 43 F. Ens. and - 

0. 

Lt. and Capt. Colville, Capt. and L*. 

Col. by purch. vice Ebrington, ret. do. 
Ens. and Lt. Moncrieffe, Lt. and Capt 


do. 
Hon. C. H. Dillon, Ens. and Lt. do. 
Lt. and Capt. Digby, —7 and Lt. Col. 

by purch. vice Hall, ret. £0 do. 
Ens. and Lt. Taubman, Lt. and —_ 


0. 
R. F. B. Rushbrooke, Ens. and Lt. do. 
Capt. Farquharson, Maj. by purch. vice 
Bell, prom. June 
Lt. La Touche, Capt. do. 
Ensign Coltman, from h. p. Lt. do. 
13 Ens. Edwards, Lt. by purch. vice 
Blackwell, prom. do. 
R. G. Hughes, Ens. do. 
19 Lt. Burns, Capt. vice Cut, \ ~~ 
0 Jul 
21 W. H. Duff, 2d Lt. by purch. vice ion. 
J. Sinclair, prom. do. 
23 W. L. Willoughby, 2d Lt. by purch. 
vice Lord H. Beauclerk, 87 F. 16 do. 
24 Lt. Harris, Capt. vice Hon. = T. 
Monckton, dead 11 May 
Ens. Brown, Lt. do 
Gent. Cadet H. Farrant, from R. Mill 
Coll. Ens. 9 July 
33 Cor. Stanford from h. p. 12 Dr. Ens. 
vice Tully, res. do. 
Hosp. Assist. Magrath, M.D. Assist. 
Surg. vice Walker, dead 29 June. 
Ens. Williamson, Lt. by —_ = 
Miller, ret. July 
F. Todd, Ens. do. 
34 As. Surg. _— M.D. from h. p. 
63 F. As. S 20 do. 
36 ae Smith, ie 49 F. Capt. vice Bell, 


6 do. 

Lt. “Wake, Capt. by purch. vice Mit- 

chell, ret. 16 do. 
Ens. agent, Lt. do. 
J. arg Ens. do. 

37 W. Q. Ward, Ens. by purch. — 

O’Beirne, ret. 
38 Lt. Vernon, Paym. vice Grant, dead 


3 F. Gis, 





7F. 


9 do. 
41 H. Greville, Ens. vice Kirkbride, _ 


435 we  aeth, Lt. Col. vice Haverfild, 
2g 9 June 
Con , oR Maj. do. 
Lt. Harris, Capt. do. 
H. W. Bunbury, Ens. vice Fitz Roy, 
5 F. Gds. 
Ens. Sanders, Lt. vice aa, Aa 
16 July 
Gent. Cadet, J. T. W. Jones, from p 
Mil. Coll. Ens. 
Lt. Thomas, Adj. vice Harris, prom: 


44 Ens. Bayly, ‘Lt. vice Wilson, dead 
17 Apr. 

29 June 
Capt. july 


Wm. Evans, Ens. 
49 Capt. 7. from h. p. 
Smith, 56 F 
61 Ens. Gloster, ‘Lt. vice cunt, dead 
8 Feb. 
Gent. Cadet R. Aldridge, from ne Mill. 
Col. Ens. 9 Jul 
62 Ens. Best, Lt. by purch. vice Conry, 
prom. 29 June 
D. S. Cooper, Ens do. 
64 Ens. Douglas, Lt. by purch. vice —_ 
vidson, ret. 20 July 
W. J. James, Ens. do. 
67 E. H. Mortimer, Ens. by purch. = 
Hon. G. A. Craven, 8 Dr. 6 do. 
Serj. Maj. W. Fisher from 77 F. Adj. 
and Ens. vice Deverell, res. Adj. only 
16 do. 


68 Maj. Reed, Lt. Col. by pam, a, 
Hawkins, Tet. 

74 R. Maxwell, Ens, by purch. in De 
Koven, ret, 16 do, 
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Bt. Lt. Co’ M‘Dougal, from h. p. Maj. 
vice Marshall, Insp. Fd. Off. of Mil. 
in Nova Scotia 16 July 185u 

81 Ens. Clifford, Lt. by purch. vice 

Blaydes, ret. 29 June 

W. H. Wellesley, Ens. do. 

82 Bt. Maj. Firman, Maj. vice on 
prom. 20 July 

Lt. Latham, Capt. do. 

84 Capt. Clarke, from h. p. Capt. vice Da- 

vies, prom. do. 

—- Hon. N. H. C. 


Ti F. 


Massey, Maj. by 
purch. vice Rowan, ret. 16 do. 
Lt. Hassard, Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Thomson, Ist Lt. do. 

— Lord H. Beauclerk, from 25 F. 

2d Lt. do. 

- Cotton, Ens. by purch. vice 

. James, prom. 29 June 

91 Capt. Mahon, from h. p. Capt. vice 

Hearn, ret. 20 July 

95 Ens. Rogers, Lt. vice Clayton, dead do. 
Gent. Cadet, C. P. Hamilton, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 

98 H. D. Cowper, Ens. by purch. vice 
Blackiston, ret. do. 

Rifle Brig. G. K. Carr, 2d Lt. by purch. vice a 
tiswoode, Gren. Gds. 9 do. 





Garrisons. 


Gen. R. Lord Hill, G.C.B. & G.C.H. Gov. of 
cs vice Field Marshal ~— Harcoutt, 

8 June 1850 

Gen. 1. W. Earl Cathcart, K.'T. Gov. of Hull, “— 
0. 

Capt. Griffiths, h. p, 94 F. Fort Maj. Newf. _ 
Campbell, ret. 6 July 


Ordnance Department. 


R. Art. Ist Lt. Morgan, 2d Capt. vice Kinz, 
h. p. 350 June 1830 
2d Lt. Warde, Ist Lt. do. 
2d Capt. Chesney, Capt. vice Bt. Maj. 
Greene, superseded 3 July 
1st Lt. Warde, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Tytler, Ist Lt. do. 
Vet. Surg. Percival, from 6 Dr. Vet. 
Surg. vice Coward, h. p. 9 do. 
2d Lt. Tireman, Ist Lt. vice Pearce, 
dead 4 do, 
R. Eng. 2d Capt. Waters, Capt. vice A. Thom- 
son, dea 1 do. 


Ist Lt. Streatfield, 2d Capt. 

2d Lt. Bailey, Ist Lt. 

Capt. Hustler, Lt. Col. vice bay? = 
OG) 


do. 
do. 


dead 
2d Capt. Prince, Capt. 22 do. 
Ist Lt. Portlock, 2d ‘Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Denison, Ist Lt. do. 


Staff. 


Maj. Gen. John Macdonald, Colonel of the 67th 
Regt. of Foot, to be Adj. Gen. to the Forces, vice 
Lt. Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.H. 

27 July, 1850 

Col. Geo. Fitzclarence, (Aide- de-Camp to the 
King,) to be Dep. Adj. Gen. vice Maj. = 
Macdonald do. 

Lt. Col. Lord C, Fitz Roy, Dep. Adj. Gen. in Me- 
diterranean, vice Raitt, res. 29 June 

Maj. Marshall, from 79 F. Insp. Field O. of Mil. 
in Nova Scotia, with rank of Lt. Col. in the 
Army, vice M‘Dougall, 79 F. 16 July 

Bt. Lt. Col. Beresford, from Staff in N. America, 
Perm. Assist. Qua. M. Gen. vice Broke, Dep. 
Qua. M. Gen. in Nova Scotia 20 do. 

Maj. Broke, Perm. Assist. Qua. M. Gen. Dep. Qua. 
M. Gen. in Nova Scotia, with rank of Lt. Col. 
in the Army, vice Beresford do. 


Hospital Staff. 


Staff Assist. Surg. 7 from h. p. Assist. Surg. 
vice Magrath, 535 F 29 June, 1850 
Hosp. Assist. Gordon, from h. p. Hosp. Aa. vice 
Hunter, 2 F. 25 do. 
M‘Gregor, from h. p. Hosp. Assist. 

vice West, 40 F. do. 
Primerose, from h. p. Hosp. Assist 
vice Caton, Gren. Gds. 8 July 
en eee Murray, M.D, from h.p. Bonp-aasie 
Q 
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a Bt. Lt. Col. eo h. p. 6 July 1830 

Unattached Bt. Lit, Brat, bn Gn, Bo Br ; ~ 

To be Tieut.-Colonet ¢ Infantry by purchase. a Beresford, h. p 0. 

Maj. Bell, from 7 F of Infantry oe Tune, 1830 Shaw, h. p. 43 F. do. 

To be Majors of ty untry by purchase. P ~—s ae! em. ro 

Capt. Lord G. A. Hill, from 8 D 6 July Bt. Maj. Wood, b. p. 22 Dr. ” 
—— Du Vernet, from "Ceyl. Rifle Regt. 20 do. 


To be Captains v4 Infantry by purchase. 


Lt. Conry, from 62 I. 29 June 
— Blackwell, from 13 F. do. 
— Story, from 4 Dr. Gds. 6 July 
—— Osborne, from 10 Dr. 20 do. 


2d Lt. Hon. J. Sinclair, from 21 F. 


To be Lieut.-Colonel ty = hatameaa oor 
Bt. Lt. Col. Grant, from 8 0 July 
To be Majors of rors when purchase. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Cochrane, Insp. Field O. of Mil. in 

Nova Scotia 9 July 
M‘Dougall, do. do. 

Love, Insp. Field O. of Mil. in New 
Brunswick do. 


Bt. Maj. Davies, from 84 F. 20 do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Gurwood, from 19 F. do. 


To be Lieutenant of Infantry by queciow, 
6 July 














The undermentioned Officers, actually holding si- 
tuations on the Staff, to be promoted to Unat- 
tached Commissions. 


To be Lieut.-Colonels of ig a 
Bt. Col. Hon. J. Ramsay, h. p. Clan. Fence. 
16 July 
Bt. Lt. Col. D’Aguilar, h. p. 91 F. do. 
— Turner, h. p. 135 F. do. 
Sir G. Campbell, Bart. h. p. 6 F. do. 
—_—_— Churchill, h. p. = 
—-—— H.G. Smith, h. p. 
Snodgrass, h. p. Port. Off. do. 
Harris, h. p. 86 F. 
Lord J. T. H. a h. p. wat 


























tev. Regt. 








Drake, Perm. Assist. Qua.M.Gen. = 
' To be Majors fe + ge 





The undermentioned Officers, who have been re- 
moved lately from Staff situations in Ireland, in 
consequence of reduction, to be promoted toan 
Unattached Commission. 


To be Lieut.-Colonels of Infantry. 

Bt. Col. O’Brien, h. p. Princess Char. of Wales's 
Fen. Inf. 16 July, = 
0. 


Owen, h. p. 5 Gar. Bn. 


To be Major of Infantry. 
Bt. Maj. Smith, h. p. 61 F. do. 





Exchanges. 
cms St Quintin, 36 F. with Capt. Mitchell, h. p. 


a or: B. Phillips, 535 F. with Capt. Pardey, h. p- 
R. Staff Co: 

—— Anstruther, ‘62 F. with Capt. Neynoe, h. p. 

-——- So 1 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Ainslie, 


a. “wel 40 F. with Capt. Pennefather, * F. 
—— Stephen, 80 F. with Capt. onda ey . Ay 
—— Kean, 86 F. with Capt. Gibson, h. 

a Surg. Coll Collis, 15 F. with Assist. A a otal: 
well p- 51 F. 
a Pury. Tucker, with Dep. Pury. Wreford, 
h. p. 


Resignations. 


Lieut.-Colonel. _ ; 
Raitt, h. p. Unatt. Dep. Adj. Gen. in Medit. 
se Captain. 
Campbell, Fort Maj. St John’s, Newfoundland 


Ensign. 
Tully, 33 F. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Foster, h. p. 6 6 July Assistant Surgeon. 
Egerton, h. p. "i fr do. Pickford, Gren. Gds. 
Retirements. 
Licut.-Colonels. Lieutenants. Blakiston, 95 F. 


Hall, 3 F. Gds. 
Elrington, do. 
Hawkins, 68 F. 


Mujors. 
Gully, 87 F. 
Sir. H. Verney, Bart. h, p. Unat. 


Captains. 
Menteath, 16 Dr. 
St Clair, Gren. Gds. 
Keppel, 3 F. Gds. 
Mitchell, 56 F. 
Bell, do. 
Hearn, 91 F. 
Fenton, h. p. 21 Dr. 
Williams, h. p. 26 F 
Dixon, late 4 Vet. Bn. 
M‘Queen, h. p. Can. Fen. 


Miller, 53 F. 
Blades, 81 F. 


Edmonds, 


Eyre, 13 Dr. 
O’Beirne, 37 F. 





Du Pre, 1 Life Gds. 
Davidson, 61 F. 


Pigott, h. p. 12 Dr. 
Pattison, h. p. 6 F. 
Nixon, h. p. 1OF. 

h. p. 21 F. 
Macleod, h. p. 27 F. 
Fitz Gerard, ‘. p- 51 F. 
Adams, h. p. 64 F. 
Dundas, h. p. 56 F. 


Cornets and Ensigns. 


De Koven, 74 F. 


Williamson, h. p. 97 F. 
Palmer, h. p. 2 Ceyl. Regt. 


Quarter-Master. 
Tyrrel, h. p. R. York Rangers 


Assistant Surgeons. 
Gibney, h. p. 15 Dr. 
Bunny, h. p. 45 F. 
White, h. p. 75 F. 
Bigsby, h. p. Staff 


Hospital Assistants. 
Angus, h. p. 
Gallaher, h. p. 





Superseded. 


Bt. Maj. W. Greene, R. Art. 
Cancelled. 
Lt. Thornley, 41 F.; Ens, Kirkbride, 41 F.; Assist. Surg. Brisbane, SIF. 
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Bankrupts—Births. 


[Sept. 


AvrHABETICAL List oF Scorch Bankruptcies, announced between the lst May and 
30th July, 1830, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Anderson, George, insurance broker and solicitor, 
Inverness. 

Anderson, John, insurance broker and writer to 
the signet, Edinburgh. 

Anderson, Peter, insurance broker and account- 
ant, Inverness. 

Baillie, Alexander, grocer and spirit dealer, Ca- 
nongate. 

Burns, John, and Co. distillers at Avonglen, and 
John Burns, residing at Avonglen, and Archi- 
bald Burns, residing at Millheugh, the indivi- 
dual partners of that company. 

Carnduff, Robert, manufacturer, Glasgow, sole 
partner of Robert Carnduff and Co. manufac- 
turers. 

Davidson, Jonathan, ironmonger, Edinburgh. 

Davidson, Robert, shoemaker, Edinburgh. 

Dunlop, Thomas, farmer and cattle dealer, Horns- 
hill, Cadder parish. 

Fraser, Hugh Montgomerie, formerly a partner 
of the late firm of Hugh Montgomerie Fraser 
and Co., merchants, Greenock, and now mer- 
chant and clerk, Glasgow. 

Gardner, George, of his Majesty’s Customhouse, 
Leith, and insurance-broker, Edinburgh. 

Glover, William, merchant and cooper, Leith. 

— Alexander, fish-curer, Cromarty, now in 


on. 

Grant, George, merchant, Cullen. 

Grieve, Robert, and Co. merchants, Glasgow, and 
of Robert Grieve, merchant there, sole partner 
of that company. 

Falconer, George, and Company, curriers, Edin- 
burgh, and of George Falconer and William Kil- 
patrick, the individual partners thereof. 

Hamilton, Robert, bookbinder and , stationer, 
Rose Street, Edinburgh. 

Hardie, Alexander, shipowner, Greenock. 

Hill, David, merchant and trader, Dundee. 

Hunter, Robert, and Co. distillers, Lochgilphead, 
and Robert Hunter and Gilbert Beith, partners 
of said company, as individuals. 

Jollie, James, perfumer and merchant, Stirling. 

Kerr, James, merchant, insurance broker and 
shipowner, Glasgow, carrying on business there 
under the firm of James Kerr and Company. 

King, John, senior, bleacher at Arkliston. 

Laing. Robert, grocer and spirit-dealer, Edin- 
burgh. , 

Lane, William, and Company, merchants, Leith, 


and of Timothy Lane, an individual partner of 
said Company. 
M‘Arthur, John, cattle-dealer, grazier, and 
flesher, residing at Balintyre, near Inverary. 
M‘Dermid, John, hosier and merchant, Edin- 


burgh. 

M‘Intyre, John, and M‘Intyre, Donald, cattle 
dealers and graziers, Glenmachrie, near Oban. 
Mitchell and Robinson, merchants, Leith, as a 
company, and of Thomas Mitchell and William 

Edward Robinson, as individuals. 

M‘Kay, James, merchant and agent, Aberdeen. ' 

Pidding and Co., James Pidding and Co., G. 
R. Pidding and Co., and J. and G. Pidding, 
merchants in Edinburgh, Alloa, and Hadding- 
ton, and James Smedley Pidding, and George 
Raymond Pidding, merchants, Edinburgh, the 
individual partners of these several Companies. 

Ritchie, John, merchant, Greenock, afterwards 
carrying on business in Liverpool under the 
firm of Ritchie and Morrice, and at Port-au- 
Prince under the firm of Milroy and Ritchie, 
now residing in Greenock, and sole surviving 
partner of the firm of Milroy and Ritchie. 

Scott and Glenny, cabinetmakers and upholster- 
ers, Aberdeen, and of Alexander Dick Scott and 
James Glenny, as individuals and only partners 
of said firm. 

Shanks, Walter, singer, merchant, and portioner, 
Glasgow. 

Smith, George, architect and builder, Edinburgh. 

— Ralph, distiller, and dealer in spirits in 
Leith. 

Rankine, John, baker, Tradeston of Glasgow.e 

Roxburgh and Company, merchants, Glasgow, as 
a company, and of Adam Roxburgh, merchant 
there, the sole individual partner of said Com- 
pany, as an individual. 

Telfer, James, and Company, late timber-mer- 
chants in Ayr, and James Telfer and Alexander 
Bell, the individual partners of that Company. 

The company carrying on business as distillers 
and maltsters, Yardheads, Leith, under the 
firm of Ralph Strachan, and Ralph Strachan 
and Robert Strachan, both distillers and malt- 
sters, there, as partners, and Robert Strachan, 
as an individual. 

Thomson, Dr John, physician and druggist, 
Edinburgh, residing in George Square. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan. 14. At Pavell, near Bombay, the lady of 
Sir Charles Malcolm, superintendent of the Bom- 
bay Marine, of a son. 

%3. At Madras, the lady of A. F. Bruce, Esq. 
Civil Service, of a son. 

April 20. At Thurso, Mrs Laing, of a daughter. 

24. Mrs Richardson, 21, Fludyer Street, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of William Montgomery, Esq. of 
Annick Lodge, Ayrshire, of a son. 

%@27. At Dunony, the lady of Captain M‘Dou- 
gall, R.N. of M‘Dougall, of a daughter. 

May 3. At Hemel Hemstead, Herts, Mrs Dr 
Burlin, of a son. 

4. At Portobello, the lady of the Rev. T. G. 
Torry Anderson, of a daughter. 

— At Woodslee, the lady of G. Scott Elliott, 
Esq. of Lauriston, of a son. 

7. Mrs Eddington, 27, West Nile Street, Glas- 
gow, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Moncrieff of Barnhill, of 


son. 

— At Doonholm, Mrs Alexander Hunter, of a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Wm. M. Bathgate, St James’s Square, 
of a daughter. 

9. At St Andrews, the lady of Professor Alex- 
ander, of a daughter, 


9. At 116, George Street, the lady of W. Mure, 
Esq. jun. of Caldwell, Ayrshire, of a son. 

10. At 23, Pilrig Street, Mrs Balfour, of a son. 

— At Heaton Norris, Stockport, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. MacGregor, 935d Highlanders, of a 
son. 

— At Apsley House, near Nottingham, Lady 
Loughborough, of a son. 

11, Mrs Reid, 5, Manstield Place, of a daughter 

— At Shrub Place, Mrs Snody, of a daughter. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mrs Robert Dunlop, of a 
daughter. 

14, At Leith, the lady of Alexander Callendar, 
Esq. 91st regiment, of a daughter. 

16. At 30, Buccleuch Place, Mrs W. A. Lawrie, 
of a son. 

17. At 9, Moray Place, Mrs John Stuart Hay, 
of a daughter. 

18. At Walthamstow, Essex, the lady of Thos. 
Kinnear, Esq. of a son. 

— At London, the Countess of Kinnoul, of a 
daughter. 

— At 129, George Street, Mrs Dr Maclagan, of 
a son. 

— At London, the lady of William Kaye, Esq. 
of ason. 

20. At London Street, Mrs Walker, of a 
daughter. : 

21. At Dalkeith, Mrs Robert Ainslie, Cousland, 
of a son, 
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23. At Mainholm, Mrs Vernor Church, of a 
daughter. 

24. At London, the lady of John Forbes, Esq. 
M.P. of a daughter. 

25. Mrs Brown, 91, George Street, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady Harriet Suttie, of a 


son. 

27. At 16, Moray Place, the lady of William 
Robertson, Esq. of a son. 

— At Glasgow, the lady of Major-General Wa- 
lace, of a son. 

28. At 58, Castle Street, Mrs James Pattison, of 
a son, 

29. At Edinburgh, the lady of William Penny, 
~ advocate, of a daughter. 

. At Kinloch, Fifeshire, the lady of Charles 
Kinnear, Esq. of a son. 

— At Bath, the lady of Captain James E. Mut- 
tlebury, of a son. 

31, At Doune Terrace, Mrs John Cockburn, of 
a son. 

June 1. At Burntsfield Place, Mrs John Ander- 
son, of a son. 

2. At 38, Melville Street, Mrs Thomas Aber- 
cromby Duff, of a daughter. 

‘ 5. At4l, Albany Street, Mrs Scott, of a daugh- 
er. 

— At London, the lady of Duncan Campbell, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

5. At Dingwall, the lady of Hugh Innes Came- 
ron, Esq. of a son. 

7. At 2, sr Street, Mrs Vertue, of a son. 

8. At Berwick, Mrs Clay, wife of Peter Clay, 
Esq. of a daughter. 
, 9. At Union Street, Mrs Forrester, of a daugh- 
er. 

10. At 5, West Circus Place, Mrs Clephane, of 
a daughter. 

— At 14, St John Street, Mrs Tipper, of a son. 

12, At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir John Murray 
Nasmyth of Posso, Bart. of a daughter. 

— At 9, Fettes Row, Mrs Marshall, of a son. 

13. At Fenniscowles, Lancashire, the lady of 
James Hozier, Esq. of a son. 

— At 66, Queen Street, Mrs William Blackett, 
of ason. 

— At South Leith, Mrs Grant, of twin sons. 

— At Abbey Hill House, Edinburgh, the lady 
= Sir Neil Menzies, Bart. of Menzies, of a daugh- 

er. 
15. At 10, Dean Terrace, the lady of Captain 
H. Ross, Bengal army, of a daughter. 

— At Perth, Mrs A. Walker, of a son. 

16. At Rankeillour House, Fifeshire, Mrs Mait- 
land Mackgill, of a son. 

— At Glassmount, Fifeshire, Mrs Davidson, of 
a daughter. 

— At Balchristie, the lady of Charles Craigie 
Halket, Esq. of Hallhill, of a son. 

18. At Navitty, Fifeshire, Mrs Greig, of 3 
daughter. 

— At Morningside, Mrs Manuel, of a daughter. 

— At Shieldhill, Mrs Chancellor, of a son. 

19. At 10, Saxe Coburg Place, Mrs Spence, of a 
daughter. 

22. At Redhall, Mrs Inglis, of a son. 

23. At Castlemilk, Dumfries-shire, the lady of 
James Hotchkis, Esq. of a daughter. 

50. At Brussels, the Right Hon. Lady Blantyre, 
of twins, a son and daughter. 

July 1. At London, the lady of John Birtwhis- 
tle, Esq. of Barharrow, of a daughter. 

2. At Ardoch Manse, Mrs Macfarlane, of a son. 

— At Argyll Park, near Edinburgh, Mrs Mac- 
dowall, of a son. 

— At Malshanger House, Hants, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Smith, of the Ist regiment 
Bombay light cavalry, of a daughter. 

4. At the Manse of Edinkillie, Mrs Ferries, of 


a son. 

5. At Balnamoon, the lady of James Carnegy 
Arbuthnot, Esq. of a daughter. 

6. At Kirkliston Manse, Mrs Tait, of a son. 

— At Auchinairn, Lanarkshire, Mrs David 
Scales, of a son. 

— At Redcoll, Rev. Mrs Ainslie, of a son. 

7. At Wells, the lady of Sir William F. Elliot, 
of Stobs and Wells, Bart. of a son. 

— At Ayr, Lady Hunter Blair, of a daughter. , 

8. At 8, Great King Street, Mrs Lumsden, of a 


ughter. 
= At Inshewan, Mrs Ogilvy, of a son. 
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10. At Polkemmet, the lady of Sir William 
Baillie, Bart. of a daughter. : 

12, At Maryport, Cumberland, Mrs Rintoul, of 
twin sons. 

15. At Fors, the lady of James Sinclair, Esq. of 


a son. 

— At 31, Melville Street, the lady of Colonel 
Mayne, of a son. 

— At Alloa, Mrs Gray, of a son. 

16. At the Manse of Barry, Mrs Kirk, of ason. 

18. At Walston Manse, Mrs Wilson, of a son. 

19. At London, the Viscountess Stormont, of a 
daughter. ; 

— At London, the lady of James Wilson, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister, of a son. 

21. At 6, Hope Street, the lady of W. J. Fraser, 
Esq. of a son. ; 

2%, At 37, Drummond Place, Mrs Robert Ellis, 
of a son. ‘ 

— At Kier Manse, Dumfries-shire, Mrs Menzies, 
of ason. 

23. At 76, Great King Street, the lady of H. J. 
Robertson, Esq. advocate, of a son. 

24. At 7, Teviot Row, Mrs Leburn, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Dr J. H. David- 
son, of a son. : 

25. At Ancrum, Roxburghshire, the lady of Sir 
William Scott, Bart. of a son. 

— At Jedburgh, Mrs Elliot, of a son. 

27. At London, the Countess Gower, of a 
daughter. 

28. At Dunglass House, the lady of John Hall, 
Esq. junior, of Dunglass, of a son. 

— At Symington House, Gala Water, Mrs 
William Berwick, of a daughter. 

— At Aberdeen, the lady of Captain MacGregor, 
78th Highlanders, of a daughter. 

29. At London, the lady of James G. Murdoch, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

— At 18, Abercromby Place, Mrs Hunter, of a 
dauglhiter. 

30. At 5, Forres Street, Mrs Borthwick, of a 
daughter. 

— At 29, Castle Street, Mrs W. Nicholson, ofa 
daughter. 

— At the Manse of North Berwick, Mrs Balfour 
Graham, of a son. 

— At Forres, the wife of Mr James Henry, 
wood-merchant, of three fine children, two girls 
and a boy. 

Lately, At Charlottenburgh, county of Glen- 
garry, Upper Canada, the wife of William Stewart, 
Esq. surgeon, of a daughter. . 

— At 7, George Place, Mrs Dr Robert Muir, 
of a son. 

— At Hammersmith, the lady of William 
Ainslie, Esq. of Caleutta, of a son. 

— At 7, Royal Circus, Mrs Carlyle Bell, of a 
son. 
..— At 4, Gardner’s Crescent, Mrs Cleghorn, of a 

sa . 
.. «* rin Lodge, Falmouth, the lady of the 
Rev. T. Sheepshanks, late of Edinburgh, of a 
daughter. 

— At London, Mrs Forder, of a son. 


a 





MARRIAGES. 

Jan. At Calcutta, Andrew Balfour Clapperton, 
Esq. youngest son of the late George Clapperton, 
Esq. W.S. to Mrs Ann Stewart, widow of Captain 
Stewart, of the British Forces in India. 

11. At Bombay, Dr J. Inglis, to Miss Jane K. 
Arnot. 

21. At Calcutta, John Henderson of Tirhoot, 
Esq. formerly of Ayr, to Jane Elphinstone, daugh- 
ter of the late G. A. Muirhead, Esq. Glasgow. 

April 15. At Nantes, James Grahame, Esq, ad- 
vocate, Edinburgh, to Jane Adelaide, daughter of 
the Rev. John Wilson, minister of the Gospel to 
the Protestant Church at Nantes. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mr George Minto, son of 
Dr Minto, Duke Street, to Ann Lithgow, only 
daughter of Daniel MacGowan, S.S.C. 

21. Gilbert Eliott, Esq. son of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Eliott of Stobbs, Bart. to Isabella Lucy, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Robert Eliott, 
rector of Wheidrake and Huggate, Yorkshire. 

29, At 6, Hope Park, Mr Thomas Crawford, 
merchant in Edinburgh, to Jane, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Smith, ‘ 

— At Beighton, county of Derby, Edward Wil, 
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mot, Esq. of Cork, Ireland, to the Right Hon. 
Janet Jane Erskine, youngest daughter of the late, 
and sister of the present, Zarl of Mar. 

50. At London, Henry Arbuthnot, Esq. second 
son of the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, to the 
Lady Charlotte Rachel Scott, third daughter of 
the Earl of Clonmel. 

— At Old Montrose, David Greenhill, Esq. East 
India Civil Service, to Mary, third daughter of 
Charles Wallace, Esq. of Woodside. 

May 5. At Bedale, Yorkshire, Mr Robt. Light- 
foot, lace-manufacturer, Nottingham, to Miss Fo- 
thergill, daughter of the late Thomas Fothergill, 
Esq. Aiskew House, near Bedale. 

5. At Funtington, Sussex, the Rev. Henry 
Legge, rector of East Lavant, in that county, to 
Elizabeth Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Rear- 
Admiral Stair Douglas. 

8. At Cheltenham, John Scott, M.D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, to 
Louisa, eldest daughter of A. Pilmer, Esq. Chel- 
tenham. 

10. At Stobo Castle, Alexander Renton, Esq. 
surgeon, Peebles, to Martha, eldest daughter of 
John Brinsden, Esq. of Elcott Cottage, Wilts. 

— At London, Lord Seymour, eldest son of the 
Duke of Somerset, to Jane Georgiana, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Sherdian, Esq. 

11. Mr Robert Russel, currier, to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of John Rutherford, Esq. South 
Back of Canongate, Edinburgh. 

12. At Addington, the Hon. ‘Thomas Americus 
Eskine, eldest son of Lord Erskine, to Louisa, re- 
lict of late Thomas Legh, Esq. of Adlington Hall, 
Cheshire. 

135. At London, Ernest Augustus Perceval, Cap- 
tain of the 15th (King’s) Hussars, youngest sonof 
the late Right Hon, Spencer Perceval, to Beatrice, 
fourth daughter of Sir John Trevelyan, Nettle- 
combe, Somerset, Bart. and of Wallington, Nor- 
thumberland. 

20. At Glasgowego, Frederick Doubleday, Esq. 
of Manchester, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the 
—~ Adam Wilson, Esq. of Glasgowego, Aberdeeu- 
shire. 

21. At Whitehaven, John Whigham, junior, of 
Salisbury Road, Edinburgh, to Sarah Nicholson, 
daughter of the late Thos. Nicholson, merchant, 
Springfield, near Whitehaven. 

26. At Steeple Ashton Church, Wilts, Thomas 
Kington, Esq. of Charleton, Somersetshire, to 
Margaret, second daughter of the late Laurence 
Oliphant of Gask, Perthshire. 

27. At Fochabers, the Rev. John Gordon, Spey- 
mouth, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late John 
Maclean, Esq. of Kingussie, 

51, At Edinburgh, Mr George Briggs, junior, of 
Gateshead, Durham, attorney-at-law, to Rebecca, 
youngest daughter of the late Capt. George Heron, 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, Kirkaldy. 

June 1. At Stirling, the Rey. John Hill, minis- 
ter of the gospel, Kilmarnock, to Agnes, youngest 
daughter of the late James Syme, Esq. merchant, 
Stirling. 

— At Perth, the Rev. William Stoddart, minis- 
ter of Maderty, to Simson, daughter of the late 
Laurence Robertson, Esq. formerly Provost of 
Perth, 

— At Canaan Lodge, Alexander Smith,: Esq. 
W.S. to Mary, eldest daughter of the late James 
Christrie, Esq. of Durie. 

— At 12, Regent Terrace, Johu Bayley, Esq. of 
London, to Eleanora Goodall, widow of the late 
George larr, Esq. merchant, London. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. James Hunter Ruther- 
ford, royal engineers, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Young, Esq. of Harburn. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert Jamieson, 
minister of Westruther, to Eliza, only daughter of 
Mr George Jamieson, Pleasance. 

— At 1, Cassels Place, Leith Walk, James 
Sceales, Esq. merchant, Leith, to Grace, daughter 
of the late John M‘Laren, Esq. 

— At Albany Street, Peter Daly Murray, Esq. 
medical staff, to Marion, youngest daughter of the 
late Alexander Wight, Esq. W.S. 

3. At Skipness, Argyllshire, Keith Macalister, 
Esq. of Glen Barr, to Miss Campbell of Skipness. 

4. At Leith, Mr William Douglas, of the Com- 
mercial Bank, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr John Newton, shipowner there. 


Marriages. 





(Sept. 


8. At Easter Kinleith, Currie, Mr William Alex- 
ander, merchant, Howe Street, Edinburgh, to 
Mary, only daughter of the late Alexander Ra- 
mage, Esq. farmer, Easter Kinleith. 

— At Musselburgh, Mr John M. MacGregor, to 
Miss Amelia, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
John Aitchison of Skirling. 

— At London, George Buchanan, Esq. civil en- 
gineer, Edinburgh, to Charlotte, fourth daughter 
of Edwai Barnard, Esq. Paternoster-Row. 

— At Whittingham Manse, East Lothian, the 
Rev. G. R. Davison, to Jessie, eldest daughter of 
Mr Wm. Lumsden, Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Aitchison, merchant 
there, to Agnes, only daughter of the late Mr 
Edward Robertson, secretary of the Commercial 
Banking Company. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mr John Drysdale, formerly 
of the Scots Greys, to Mrs Sarah M‘Leod, Water- 
loo Place. 

11. At Peebles, Mr James Adamson, brewer, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr William Smeall, 
merchant, Peebles. 

12. At London, John Fairfull Smith, Esq. W.S. 
Edinburgh, to Caroline, third daughter of the late 
Dutton Smith Turner, Esq. of Clarendon, Ja- 
maica, 

14, At Edinburgh, Mr David Malcolm, writer, 
Dundee, to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr John 
Brown, Dorset Street, Portman Square, London. 

— At Springfield, Dundce, James Renton, Esq. 
accountant, Edinburgh, to Margaret, second 
daughter of John Alison, Esq. of Wellbank. 

15. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Rowley, Glas- 
gow, to Jane, only daughter of the late David 
Buchan, Esq. General Post Office, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, James Stewart, Esq. late of 
La Vera Cruz, to Susan, eldest daughter of Ro- 
bert Morton, Esq. Edinburgh. 

— At 86, Great King Strect, James Rose, Esy. 
W.S. to Susan Brabazon, daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Wight of Largnean. 

17. At31, St Bernard Crescent, R. C. de la Con- 
damine, Esq. wine merchant, Leith, to Bethia, 
daughter of the late John Macfarquhar, Esq. W.S. 
Edinburgh. 

22. At London, Edward Wilson Duffin, M.D. 
to Agnes, eldest daughter of John White, Esq. of 
Westbourne Green, and of New Road, Mary-le- 
Bone, Middlesex. 

— At Arlington, H. A. S. Willett, Esq. of 
Tapeley House, county of Devon, to Margaret 
Caroline, daughter of the late Colonel Chichester, 
and grand-daughter of the late James Hamilton, 
Esq. of Bangour, West-Lothian. 

— At Cork, Mr Alexander Haldane, merchant, 
Dundee, to Frances, second daughter of J. Pal- 
mer, Esq. merchant, Cork. 

24, At West Mains, Mr David Alexander, Car- 
lops, to Mary, second daughter of Mr James Mur- 
ray, farmer, West Mains. 

— At London, Edward Wilson, Esq. eldest 
son of Christopher Wilson, Esq. of Rigmaden 
Park, Westmoreland, to Anne Clementina, only 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Sir ‘Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.C,.B. Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. 

— At 27, George Square, Mungo Ponton, Esq. 
W.S. to Helen Scott Campbell, youngest daughter 
of the late Archibald Campbell, Esq. 

— At Hatton, the Hon. Captain William Keith, 
R.N. brother of the Earl of Kintore, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late William Grant, Esq. of Con- 
galton. 

26. At Picardy Place, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Buchan, to Elizabeth Rae, youngest daughter 
of the late John Harvey, E-q. of Castlesemple, 
Renfrewshire. 

— At West Ham, Essex, Captain Alexander 
M‘Neill, eldest son of John M‘Ncill, Esq. of Col- 
lonsay, Argyllshire, to Anne Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of John Carstairs, Esq. of Stratford 
Green, 

29. At SofUaw, Mr Thomas Lindores, mer- 
chant, Kelso, to Isabella, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr Kay of Harlaw. ; 

July 1. At 6, Windmill Street, Mr Peter Bell, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr George Mercer. 

2. At Edinburgh, Charles Oliphant, Esq. W.S. 
to Mrs Dr Barclay, daughter of the late Sir James 
Campbell of Aberuchill, Bart. 

5S At Perth, John Fender, Esq. Hon, East In, 
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dia Company’s Service, to Isabella, second daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Malcolm, Esq. Perth. 

5. At London, the Earl Clanwilliam, to Lady 
Elizabeth Herbert, second daughter of the late 
Earl of Pembroke. 

6. Mr Thomas Plews, chemist, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, to Janet, eldest daughter of Mr John 
Mackay, Clyde Street. 

— At Crailing, the Rev. John Paxton, junior, 
minister of Lasswade, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late James Paton, Esq. of Crailing. 

7. At Peebles, Mr James ‘T'weedie, in Dreva, 
to Janet, younger daughter of the deceased James 
Ker, Esq. late Provost of Peebles. 

— At Drummond Place, Edinburgh, John 
James Erskine, Esq. Clathick, to Isabella, eldest 
daughter of William Boyd, Esq. W.S. 

— At Edinburgh, Samuel Carson, M.D. St 
John’s, Newfoundland, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of thejlate Rev. William Sawers, A.M. 
——e of Crookham, county of Northumber- 
and. 

8. At London, Lord Edward Thynne, son of 
the Marquis of Bath, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Mellish, Esq. of Woodford, Essex. 

10. At Paris, the Duke de Montebello, Peer of 
France, to Ellen, youngest daughter of Charles 
Jenkinson, Esq. 

12. At 4, Shandwick Place, George Moir, Esq. 
Advocate, to Flora, daughter of the late George 
Tower, Esq. Aberdeen. 

— At Pilrig Street, Mr James Young, mer- 
chant, High Street, to Janet Hamilton Brown, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. John Brown. 

— At Strathtyrum, Morton Carr, Esq. Barris- 
ter-at-Law, and Solicitor of Excise in Scotland, 
to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Robert 
Graham, Esq. of Fintry. 

— At London, Augustus Frederick Lindley, 
Esq. grandson of the Hon. John Murray and 
Lady Elizabeth Murray, to the Hon. Mary Mur- 
Taye second daughter of Alexander, Lord Eli- 

ank. 

13. Peter Spence, Esq. writer in Edinburgh, to 
Isabella, youngest daughter of James Macfarlane, 
Esq. Collector of Excise. 

— William Stuart, Esq. St Andrew Square, to 
Miss Charlotte Douglas, youngest daughter of 
William Douglas, Esq. 15, Hart Street, 

15. At Quixwood, Berwickshire, Mr Thomas 
Reid, merchant, Pennicuik, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of Mr James Simson, late in Posso, Pee- 
bleshire. 

17. At Canterbury, Captain Geo. Gipps, of the 
Royal Engineers, to Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Major-General Ramsay, of the Royal Artillery. 

20. At Howe Street, Benjamin Hawkins, Esq. 
commander of the Melville revenue cutter, to Mrs 
Elizabeth Drysdale, relict of Mr W. S. Drysdale, 
Edinburgh. 

— At 139, George Street, Mr Alexander Brown, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Helen, daughter of the 
late Rev. James Brown, minister of Newbattle. 

— At Dumfries, John Johnstone Thomson, 
Esq. Kilkenny, to Eliza, second daughter of the 
late John Heron, Esq. of Ingleston. 

— At Glasgow, Mr James Macfarlane, late Col- 
lector of Excise, to Mrs Agnes Robb. 

21. At Bloomville, Mr John M‘Culloch, of the 
British Linen Company’s Bank, Edinburgh, to 
Elizabeth, fourth daughter of John M‘Casland, 
Esq. of Bloomvale. 

22, At Wellfield House, Berwickshire, Alexan- 
der, Hope, Esq. Harden Green, Mid-Lothian, to 
Isabella, daughter of the late William Hunter, 
Esq. of Pilmure. 

26. At Langholm, Mr_ Alexander Stevenson, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
William Maxwell, Esq. Langholm. 

— At Leith, the Rev. Thomas Adam, Peebles, 
to Isabella, eldest daughter of the late Mr Robert 
Borthwick, farmer, Orchardmains, Peebles-shire. 

»7. At 17, Shandwick Place, Charles Wilson, 
M.D. Kelso, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr 
Dove, Frogden. 

— At Edinburgh, James Tod, Esq. W.S. to Su- 
san, daughter of James Mercer, Esq. of Scots- 


nk. 

— At East Salton, Mr James Martin, clothier, 
St Andrew Street, Edinburgh, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Mr David Swinton. 

— At Edinburgh, George Clarke, Esq. of Bath- 
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wick Hill, Bath, to Mary, daughter of the late Mr 
John Green, of Bath. 

29. At Arbuthnott House, James Cheape, Esq. 
commander, R. N. to the Hon. Miss Jean Ogilvy 
Arbuthnott, eldest daughter of the Viscount Ar- 
buthnott. 

50. At Mile End, Glasgow, Joseph Macgregor, 
Esq. accountant, Edinburgh, to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Mr William Young, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Lately. At London, Mr Thomas Taylor, orna- 
mental painter, to Elizabeth Forman, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr William Forman, former- 
ly with Messrs Cookson and Co. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

— At the Hague, Captain George James Hay, 
R. N. second son of General Hay, Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of Edinburgh Castle, to Georgiana Mid- 
dleton Whitefcord, fourth daugher of Sir John 
Rt. Whitefoord. 

— At Dublin, Alexander Jardine, Esq. son of 
the late Sir Alexander Jardine, Bart. Dumfries- 
shire, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Charles 
Curtis, Esq. of Cluna, King’s County. 

— At the British Legation, Berne, Sir James 
Boswell, Bart. of Auchinleck, to Jessie Jane, eld- 
est daughter of Sir James Montgomerie Cuning- 
hame, Bart. of Corsehill and Kirktonhoim, &c. 

— At London, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
to Lady Susan Somerset, fourth daughter of the 
Duke of Beaufort. 

— At Chirton, Kent, the Rev. Walter Steven- 
son Halliday, of Whinnyrigg, Annandale, to Ka- 
therine, youngest daughter of the late John Gardi- 
ner, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 10. At Bombay, Robert Robertson, young- 
est son of the late Robert Robertson of Auchieeks, 
Esq. 

Nov. 16, At Hingolee, Lieut. G. Gordon Laing, 
of the 2d Rifle Brigade, his Highness the Nizam’s 
Service, Hydrabad, brother of the celebrated Afri- 
can traveller, Major Alex. Gordon Laing. 

Dec. 9. At Caleutta, Dr Robert Paterson, when 
about to embark for Scotland, after a residence 
of more than twenty years in Bengal. 

15. At Chunar, Charles Fordyce Fergusson, 
Esq. of the East India Company’s civil service, on 
the Bengal establishment, and brother of Sir 
James Fergusson of Kilkerran, Bart. 

Jan. 6. At Calcutta, William Lumsdaine, Esq. 
Deputy Commi -General of Innergellie, Fife- 
shire, and also of Blanerne, Berwickshire. 

March. At Garth, Trinidad, about the middle 
of the month, Mr Robert Irvine, second son of 
the late Rev. Dr Irvine, of Little Dunkcld; and, 
on the 28th of that month, John Stewart, Esq. of 
Garth, Perthshire, and Garth, Trinidad. ‘ 

April 16. At Macduff, the Rev. Thomas Wil- 
son, minister of Gamrie, in the 87th year of his 
age, and 59th of his —T 

18. At Glasgow, Susan, daughter of the Rev. 
Archibald Lawson, late minister of Kirkmahoe. 

20. At Stirling, George Dalgleish, Esq. mer- 
chant. i 
— At London, Mr J. B. Fitzpatrick, late trea- 
surer of the vag Amphitheatre. 4 

23. At Falkirk, Mrs Mitchell, of the Red Lion 


nn. 

27. At Bexhill, Sussex, in his 78th year, Lieut.- 
Colonel Witherston, many years in the East India 
Company’s service. 

— At Walton Hall, Yorkshire, Ann Edmon- 
stone, lady of Charles Waterton, Esq. and daugh- 
ter of the Jate Charles Edmonstone, Esq. of Card- 
ross Park, Dumbartonshire. 

28. At Montrose, in his 56th year, Mr Alexan- 
der Thomson, tobacconist. 

May 1. At London, the Marchioness of Bath, 
in her 57th year. 

— At Dunse, Mr George Stuart, surgeon. 

— At Wyastone, Derbyshire, the Rev. Robert 
Greville. 

2, At Rothsay, Mr Alexander Malcolm, of Glas- 
gow, writer of ‘* Maltese Sketches,” and various 
Other literary and miscellaneous pieces. 

— At Irvine, David Sillar, Esq. aged 70. 

3. At London, Isaac Prescott, Esq. Admiral of 
the Red, aged 93, _ ; 

— At Arbroath, in her 7ith year, Jean Mit- 
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chell, relict of the late Mr David Kirkland, rector 
of the Grammar School of Arbroath. 

4. At Southampton, Miss Stuart, daughter of 
the late Sir James Stuart, Bart. of Allanbank, 
Berwickshire. 

— At Blainslee, Charles, third son of Charles 
Stewart, late of Binchersig- 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Murrfay, printer, 

— At Edinburgh, in his 27th year, David 
Brown, assistant-surgeon, R.N. 

5. At Greenock, Christopher Mood, shipmas- 
ter, and late of the Australian Company’s service, 
Leith, in his 32d year. 

6. At Chesne, near Geneva, Catherine, the lady 
of the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

— At Glenduish, parish of Colmonel, Ayr, Wil- 
liam M‘Culloch, Esq. 

— At Ivy Cottage, Conduit Vale, Blackheath, 
in his 65th year, Lachlan M‘Lean, Esq. 

— At Auchinairn House, Lanarkshire, in his 
77th year, John Seales, Esq. formerly writer in 
Glasgow. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr John Reid, of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland. 

— At Revolution Hall Estate, in the Island 
of Grenada, Mr William Cockburn. 

— At 20, Clarence Street, Miss Margaret Hope, 
daughter of the late Archibald Hope, Esq. Col- 
lector of Excise. 

— At 4, George’s Place, Leith Walk, Mr 
Thomas Stewart, merchant. 

8. At Belfast, Margaret Gardner, wife of James 
Thomson, Esq. LL.D. Professor of Mathematics, 
Belfast College. 

— The Rev. William Orme, pastor of the In- 
dependent Church at Camberwell, and foreign se- 
cretary of the London Missionary Society. 

— At 60, George Street, Mrs Janet Primrose, 
wife of Dr John Warroch Pursell, physician in 
Edinburgh. 

11, At Torbanehill, Mrs Patrick Russell. 

= At Aberdeen, in his 76th year, Dr William 
Laurence Brown, Professor of Divinity, and Prin- 
a of Marischal College, Aberdeen, Dean of the 
Cc 1 Royal, and of the most ancient Order of 
the Thistle. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr Robert Moir, !ate teller in 
the Aberdeen Bank. 

12, At Duddingston, James Duff, Esq. pay- 
master of the late 9th Royal Veteran Battalion. 

— At Dalkeith, Margaret, and on the 30th ult., 
Mary, daughters of Mr William Douglas. 

13. At eng em Mrs Alison Cairncross, 
relict of the deceased Alexander Livingston, mer- 
chant, Crosscauseway, aged 88 years. 

14. Archibald, youngest son of Professor Wal- 


lace. 

15. At Elsinore, George Knox, Esq. of the firm 
of Mullens and Knox. 

x... At Herbertshire, Mrs Morehead of Herbert- 
shire. 

— At Grangemouth, Mrs Margaret Brooks, 
spouse of John Drummond, Esq. surgeon, R.N. 
and, atthe same place, on the 20th, Mrs Joan 
Brooks, relict of Mr Adam Brooks, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

— At 2, Queen Place, Leith, Archibald Miller, 
Esq. merchant, there. 

— At Swinton Manse, Jane Hunter Arundel, 
youngest daughter of the late W. F. Hunter Arun- 
del, Esq. of Barjarg. 

16. At Jedburgh Manse, the Rev. Dr. Somer- 
ville, so eminently distinguished as the historian 
of Queen Anne, and for other valuable works. 
The Rev. Doctor was the father of the Scottish 
Chureh. He had assisted in the communion ser- 
vices in the church of his own parish on the Sab- 

ing, and, apparently, with no decrease 
of energy or zeal; but he was taken ill on the 
evening of that day, and continued tu linger, peace- 
fully waiting for his rest, till his departure on 
the Sabbath of the week following, much about 
oo of the evening when he was first taken the 
i 

— At Stirling, Mrs Gillies, wife of Provost 
Gillies. 

— At Burntisland, Margaret Boston, relict of 
the late Rev. William Campbell, Dysart, aged 73 


years, 
17. At Lessudden, Walter Scott of Raeburn, in 
hig 82d year. 
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17. At 25, India Place, Thomas Cumming, M.D. 
son of L. Cumming, Esq. of Blackhills. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Nisbet, eld- 
est daughter of the deceased James Nisbet, archi- 
tect, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 17, Lamont Scott, 
youngest son of Lamont Scott, brush-manufac- 
turer. 

— At Cromarty, James Taylor, Esq. late fish- 
curer there. 

18. At Glasgow, Mr David Foote, Gordon Street, 
aged 66. 

— At Crail, Captain John Murray, late of the 
19th regiment of gal native infantry. 

4 At Teignmouth, Captain Robert Skipsey, 


— At Mertoun Manse, Isabella, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. James Duncan. 

— At Glasgow, Anne Ure, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. Robert Ure, minister of Airth. 

— At Starbank Cottage, Trinity, near Edin- 
burgh, Miss Catharine Macnab. 

21. At 18, Pilrig Street, William, youngest son 
S “crn Wright, Esq. seed-merchant, Edin- 

urgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Wilkie, late coach- 
maker there. 

— At Milburn, the Rev. Thomas Burns, mi- 
nister of Renfrew. 

— At Portobello, Mr Justin William Munro, 
late of the Island of Jamaica. 

— At Liverpool, Mr Alexander Brand, only 
son of the late James Brand, Esq. cashier of the 
Banking Company of Aberd 

— At Barnsmuir, Fifeshire, Mrs Ranken, widow 
of — late Captain Ranken, of the Fifeshire ca- 
valry. 

22. At London, aged 90, the Right Hon. Lady 
Amherst, relict of Field-Marshall Jeffrey, Lord 
Amherst. 

— At Rothsay, William Clark, Esq. late of 
Kerse, Lanarkshire. 

23. At Greenhill House, near Edinburgh, Sir 
John Hay of Smithfield and Haystone, Bart., after 
a few days’ illness. This respectable gentleman 
was not more distinguished for his publie spirit 
than for his amiable qualities in private life. He 
was endeared to a wide circle of friends, by whom 
his loss will be severely felt, as well as by many 
others who experienced his active benevolence. 

— At 28, India Street, Michael Kidston, Esq. 
late 5, Hanover Street. 

24. At Minto Street, Newington, John Cham- 
bers, aged 18 years, eldest son of Mr Chambers, 
clothier, 16, South Bridge. 

— At 2, London Street, in her 83d year, Mrs 
Alexandrina Ogilvy, wife of Thomas Reid, Esq. 

25. At Hatton Mains, Alice, wife of James 
Reid, Esq. 

— At Pittenween, Mr George Simson, surgeon 
there. 

26. At 19, Minto Street, Newington, Mrs Helen 
Diekson, relict of Mr Peter Chalmers, former- 
ly tenant in Redhaugh. 

— At Newcastle, the Rev. Charles Ochiltree, 
formerly of Edinburgh, and chaplain of the Ist 
battalion of the Scots Brigade, aged 90. 

27. At Merton College, Oxford, Mrs Dewar, 
relict of a Eg — Gilston, Fifeshire. 

— At 50, Leit » Margaret Love, aged 7 
wife of William Careairs. — 

— At Angusfield, Mr Andrew Angus, booksell- 
er, Aberdeen, aged 76 years. 

28. At Balfour, Fifeshire, Isabella Congalton, 
— 85, daughter of the late William Congalton, 








cSqe 

— At Hamilton, the Rev. Dr Alexander Fle- 
ming, one of the ministers of Hamilton, and one 
= = Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scot- 
and. 

29. At Dunbar, Provost William Hume. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jessie Archibald, 
daughter of the late Mr George Archibald, for- 
merly printer in Edinburgh, afterwards of the is- 
land of St Vincent. 

— James Dun, Esq. of Shawpark, Selkirkshire. 

— At Stirling, Mr Peter Cumming, Sheriff: 
Clerk Depute. 

30. At 22, Forth Street, Mrs Barbara Thomp- 
son, wife of Mitchell Gibson, Esq. late of the is- 
land of Ceylon, 
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50. At London, William Harley, Esq. formerly 
of Willow Bank, near Glasgow, in his 64th year. 
— At Tain, George Murray, Esq. of Westfield, 


aged 76. 

51. At 11, York Place, Mr David Wilson, W.S. 

June 1. At New York, Dr Robert Hogg, sur- 
geon, late of Edinburgh. 

— At Skeoch Mill, Bannockburn, Mrs M‘Cul- 
loch, in her 80th year. 

2. At Chatham, Jane Pollock, wife of Captain 
Hamilton, and eldest daughter of the late Hugh 
Crawford, Esq. of Greenock. 

— At Edinburgh, Kincaid M‘Kenzie, Esq. He 
was suddenly taken ill while at dinner with his 
family, and retiring into another room, almost 
instantly expired. He had, we understand, been 
complaining for some time, but was attending to 
his ordinary business till within an hour of his 
death. Mr M‘Kenzie held the office of Lord Pro- 
vost during the years 1817 and 1818, and was, at 
the pao of his death, Treasurer of Heriot’s Hos- 
pital. 

— At Broomlees, near Colinsburgh, Fifeshire, 
Mr James Bennet. 

— At Morningside, Isabella, youngest daughter 
of the late John Lauder, Esq. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Moffat, one of the 
macers of the Court of Session, aged 77 years. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Umphray, wife of 
George Alexander, Esq. Banff. 

4. At the Island of Grenada, Isaac Horsford, 
Esq. at the advanced age of 87. 

5. At Rosemount, Leith, Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. George Brewster, minister 
of Scoonie. 

7. Andrew, youngest son of Robert. Davidson, 
Esq. Professor of Law in the University of Glas- 
gow. 

— At Roseville, David Bridges, Esq. 

— At 14, Minto Street, Newington, Alexander 
Lawrie, Esq. Gq mg of army hospitals. 

& At Garth, Thurso, Lieut. A. Waters, half- 
pay 78th Highlanders. 
ane London, Lieut.-Col. George Murray, 

. CB. 

9. At Greenock, Augusta, wife of Major M. E. 
Alves, and daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. R. 
Hope, Royal Artillery. 

— At London, Lieut.-Gen. Raymond. 

— The Rev. George William Scott, rector of 
Kentisbeare, in Devonshire, third son of Hugh 
Scott, Esq. of Harden. 

— At Philpstoun, Mr John Keir, factor on the 
Hopetoun estates in West Lothian for upwards of 
45 years. 

— At Dalkeith, Mr James M‘Diarmid. 

10. At London, Nicholas Brown, Esq. Com- 
missioner of Victualling Board. 

— At Leith Street, John Morrison, son of Mr 
James Morrison, bootmaker. 

— Peter ——* Esq. Ballevoilan. 

11. At Bolfracks, Mr Robert M‘Gillewie, factor 
to the Earl of Breadalbane. 

12, At 21, Princes Street, Mr John Speirs. 

— At Linlithgow, Mr John Henderson, Deacon 
of the Corporation of Coopers. 

— At Boulogne-sur-Mer, John Thomson, Esq. 
formerly of the 79th, or Cameron Highlanders. 

1, 3At Haddington, Miss Lilias Millar, sister of 
the late Richard Millar, Esq. of Breandam. 

— At9, Northumberland Street, Mrs Welsh, 
widow of the late Robert Welsh, Esq. of Collin. 

— Atl, Claremont Street, Mr Thomas Shanks, 
writer. 

— Emily, second daughter of Mr John Mac- 
George, Gilmore Place. 

14, At Rothsay, Marion Jane, third daughter 
of George Joseph Bell, Esq. advocate, 

— At Edinburgh, much and justly regretted, 
Mrs Margaret Reoch, widow of the late Mr 
Ramsay, architect. 

— At Musselburgh, Mrs Katherine Vogan, re- 
lict of Mr William Rankine, of Leith. 

— At Ladyfield Place, Mr John James, boot 
and shoemaker, late Convener of the Trades of 
Edinburgh. 

— At Wardie, Mrs Donaldson, aged 67 years. 

— At Birkenhead, Mrs Rachel Weir, widow of 
the late William Thomson; of Birkenhead, Les- 
mahagoe, Lanarkshire. 

16, At 21, Brighton Place, Portobello, Mrs J. 
Bryan, aged 64, 
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16. At 41, Lothian Street, Mr Robert Lyon, 
teacher in the Merchant Maiden Hospital. 

— At 15, East Claremont Street, Miss Janet 
Linning, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Lin- 
ning, minister of Lesmahagoe. 

~— At London, Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart., in his 
69th year. 

— At Spring Gardens, near Edinburgh, in the 
47th year of his age, John Brown, Esq. 

17. At Lasswade, Mrs Duncan M‘Neill. 

— At his Lordship’s seat, in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, on the 17th instant, the vene- 
rable Earl Harcourt. His Lordship was in his 88th 
year. He was a Field Marshal, Colonel of the 
16th dragoons, Governor of Portsmouth, Deputy 
Lieutenant of Windsor Forest, Deputy Ranger of 
Windsor Park, knd a K.C.B. He was third Ear), 
and, we beegy, the title is extinct in him. 

18. At 71, Clerk Street, in the 7th year of his 
age, Thomas, eldest son of Mr Samuel Laing of 
the Commercial Bank. 

ra At Bathgate, James Corbet, Esq. surgeon, 


20. At Charleton Kings, Gloucestershire, Ge- 
neral George Warde, in the 71st year of his 
age. 

— At Sante Addresse, near Havre-de-Grace, 
William Inglis, Esq. W.S. 

— At 40, Queen Street, Major Alexander 
Thomson, royal engineers. 

21. Miss Inglis, daughter of the late William 
Inglis, Esq. Fetlow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh. 

— At Burnbrae, Mrs Susan Smith Primrose 
of Burnbrae. 

22, At Stripeside, Fifeshire, William Gulland, 


sq. 
= At ree Perthshire, William Spottis- 
woode, in his 84th year. 

25, At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Dempster, drug- 
gist. 

.. John Pott, Esq. of Carlenrigg, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

24, At Montrose, Mrs Mary Ruperta Skinner, 
relict of the late John Ochterlony, Esq. 

— At the Manse of Loches, in the Island of 
Lewis, the Rev. Alexander Simson, in the 68th 
year of his age, and 43d of his ministry. 

— At Kirkaldy, Mrs J. Rae, widow of the late 
Mr Alexander Lang, Leith. 

— At Montrose, Mrs Auchterlony, widow of 
the deceased John Auchterlony, Esq. : 

26. At Largs, at the Manse of his son-in-law, 
Dr Scott, minister of St Michaels, Dumfries 

— At Edinburgh, aged 80, Mrs Margaret Tel- 
fair, widow of the Rev. Joseph Henderson, mi- 
nister of Wiston, 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Nicol William Robert- 
son, S.S.C, 

— At his house, in York Place, Sir Thomas 
Ramsay, Bart. of Balmain, Colonel in the Service 
of the East India Company. 

— At Malvern Wells, Worcestershire, Chris- 
tian, third daughter of the late Lawrence Oli- 
phant, Esq. of Gask, Perthshire. 

27. At 4, Gayfield Square, John MacRitchie, 
Esq. of Craigton, writer in Edinburgh, aged 68 
years, 

’ 28. At Kinkrakin, Glenorchy, Ar ylishire, 
Christina Robertson, aged 56, wife of Mr Alex- 
ander Campbell. E 

— At Burnside of Alva, Mrs Charlotte Mitchell, 
wife of Mr John M‘Laren, factor to James John- 
stone, Esq. of Alva. 

— At Northfield, near Edinburgh, Isabella 
Sym, wife of Mr Gregor MacGregor. 

— At Whinfield, Kinross-shire, James Stedman , 
Esq. aged 81. 

50. At 14, Brown Square, James Dobie, young- 
est son of Mr Francis Cameron. 

— At Edinburgh, Daniel Macdowall Hill, only 
son of the late Peter Hill, junior, Esq. aged two 
years, 

. — At 30, Royal Circus, William Henderson, 
Esq. of Gloup, Shetland, Captain h. p. 27th regi- 
ment of foot. 

July 1, At Edinburgh, George Burnet, Esq. 

— At 15, Montague Street, Mrs Janet Culbert, 
wife of Mr James Ramsay, silk-mercer, South 
Bridge Street. 

2. At Fountainhall, in his 69th year, Mr John 
Lumsden, 
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2. At Blackridge, Mr Duncan Mackay, aged 39 
ears. 

x 3. At Forfar, James Ross, weaver, aged 46. 
He was author of a number of poetical produc- 
tions of some merit. ; 

— At Ostend, Louisa Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Evan Murray Macgregor of Macgregor, Bart, 

— At 34, Dublin Street, Miss Hunter. 

— At Garscube, John Campbell, younger of 
-Succoth, Esq. M.P. forthe county of Dumbarton. 

4. At Martingarth, near Dumfries, Mr Gilbert 
Ogilvie, late merchant in Leith. 

— Athis house, Comely Garden, Henry Dun- 
can, Esq. late merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At 1, Old Physic Gardens, Mary Ann Glad- 
stone, daughter of Mr Robert R. White, wine 
merchant. 

— At London, aged 84, Mrs Ann Penn, relict 
of the late John Penn, Esq. formerly governor, 
and one of the hereditary proprietors of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. 

5. At Vanburgh Place, Leith, Margaret Jane, 
second daughterof Mr Alexander, wine-merchant. 

— At Bridge of Allan, William Horn, Esq. in 
the 7lst year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Madeline Waddel, 
daughter of Mr James Waddel, 25, Dundas Street. 

_— At London, Samuel, son of the Rev. E, Ir- 
ving. 
ne In childbed, at 1, Fingal Place, Margaret S. 
Morton, wife of Mr Robert Russell, leather-fac- 
tor, aged 22 years, and on the 10th hisinfant son. 

6. At London, George Mackenzie Blair, Esq. 

— At Gogar Burn, near Edinburgh, Mrs Doro- 
thea Pry wife of the Rev. Archibald Alison, 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Maria Dickson, relict of 
Dr Dominick Lynch, of Barbadoes. 

— Here, Mr Barrymore, aged 72, for nearly 40 
years a distinguished performer at the Theatres- 
Royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 

— At Montpelier, in France, Edward Bullock 
Douglas, Esq. 

8. At Horse Miln, near Perth, Mrs William 
Shickle, daughter of Mr James Davidson, George 
Inn, Perth. 

— At Castle Fraser, Aberdeenshire, Mr Robert 
Cassie, in his 90th year. 

9. At Belhaven, the Rev. James Stirlinz, of 
Cockburnspath, 

— At his residence, near Duddingstone, the 
Right Hon. William Lord Nairne. 

— At Glorat House, Captain William Mori- 
son, half-pay 43d regiment of Foot. 

— At Woolwich, Mrs Chambers White, wife of 
Commodore White, and eldest daughter of the 
late General Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

— At Longdon, near Lichfieli, the Right Rev. 
mee J William Majendie, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

angor. 

10. At Torquay, Devon, in his 12th year, Tho- 
mas Sandford Lane, eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Lane, and grandson of the late Right Rev. Bishop 
Sanford. 

11. At Kinnaird House, Mrs Dick, wife of Co- 
lonel Robert Henry Dick, C.B. of Tullymet, 
Perthshire. 

— At Blyth Bridge, Lieut. Thomas Aire, royal 
_ Navy. 
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12, At Portobello, William Creelman, Esq. 

— At Forfar, John Steele, senior, Esq. mer- 
chant. 

— Mrs Rebecca Page, wife of Mr George Inglis, 
merchant, corner of Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

13. At Elie, Fifeshire, John Wallace, Esq. of 


Balhousie. 

— At London, after a lingering illness, L. W. 
Wood, Esq. late of the Stock Exchange. 

15. At Cassel, after a short but painful illness, 
the French General Vandainme. 

— At Rothsay, Mrs Elizabeth Stewart, widow 
of the late Archibald Stewart, shipbuilder there. 

— At Inverness, Mrs May Chisholm, wife of 
Mr George Watson, accountant of the National 
Bank of Scotland. 

16. At Paisley, Dr John Stewart Ramsay, sur- 
geon, royal navy. 

17. At Bath, Lady Catherine O’ Donel, relict of 
the late Sir Neill O’ Donel, Bart., and daughter of 
the Earl of Annesley. 

— At Meadowbank House, Charles, youngest 
son of Lord Meadowbank. 

18. At Dollarbeg, Clackmannanshire, Mrs Mar- 
garet Bennet, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
William Bennet, of Duddingstone, and wife of 
William Clark, W.S. 

19. At Irvine, Mrs Margaret Hamilton, relict 
of the Rey. Thomas Pollock, minister of Kilerin- 
ning. 

— Robert Nisbet, youngest son of Mr Peter 
Robertson, Newtonlees. 

20. At Portobello, Mrs Margaret Mundell, re- 
lict of the late Mr Thomas Williamson, Dum- 
fries. 

— At Inverernan, Major Alexander Forbes, 
formerly of the 71st regiment. 

22. At Southfield House, parish of Mearns, Mr 
Robert Caldwell, aged 85 years; and at the same 
o on the Ist of May last, Mrs Agnes Martin, 

is wife. 

235. At Moray Street, Leith Walk, Andrew Cun- 
ningham, Esq. late of the Navy Pay Office, Lon- 
don. 

— At Annan, Catharine Carruthers, daughter 
of A. R. Carson, LL. D. Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Duncan, writer, 
aged 47. 

28. At 40, Great King Street, Mrs Stewart. 

— At London, Miss Cubitt, the vocalist. Dis- 
appointed in an early attachment, she had latterly 
suffered under a deprivation of reason. 

50. At 27, Regent Terrace, Andrew T. Wight, 
in his tenth year. 

Lately, At Skerton, near Lancaster, aged 69, 
Ann Calvert. 

— At Burnside, Surinam, Mr Andrew Jzmes 
Cornfoot, aged 23, from Largo, Fifeshire. 

— At Glenmore, Argyllshire, Colin Campbell, 
Esq. of Glenmore, in his 95th year. 

— At Castlemains, near Sanquhar, James Stod- 
dart, late in Glenmanna, aged $0 years. 

— At Greystones of Kirkpatrick Fleming, in 
his 87th year, Mr David Irving, formerly, and 
for nearly 50 years, a cattle-dealer betwixt the 
English and Scotch border markets, 
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